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Résumé 


A laube des années 1950, un groupe d’artistes londoniens — Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, 
Adrian Heath et Anthony Hill — adoptent et développent un art abstrait géométrique, suivant 
exemple de Victor Pasmore, célébre jusqu’alors pour sa peinture figurative. Comment 
expliquer que des artistes découvrent a nouveau |’abstraction prés de quarante ans aprés son 
apparition, et qu’ils choisissent comme modeéle un peintre qui non seulement ne participa au 
modernisme, mais s’y opposa? Malgré une certaine proximité formelle avec le 
néoplasticisme de Ben Nicholson, leurs ceuvres s’inscrivent dans une tradition autre, un 
formalisme pictural déduit de « l’Ecole de Paris» au sens large (de l’impressionnisme a 
Matisse et Bonnard) et nourrie de références spécifiquement anglaises (Turner, Whistler, 


Sickert...). 


Quoique présenté comme une avant-garde dans la derniére monographie que lui a consacrée 
Alastair Grieve en 2005, ce groupe ne se définit pas contre les valeurs dominantes de son 
époque, mais participe pleinement a l’idéologie de la reconstruction. Kenneth Martin crée 
ainsi des mobiles qui interagissent avec un environnement tant physique que social, tandis 
qu’Anthony Hill congoit ses peintures comme des objets reproductibles dans la société de 
consommation naissante. Tous partagent le méme intérét pour les sciences promues par le 
Welfare State comme le gage d’un avenir radieux. Si ces préoccupations les éloignent 
progressivement des peintres de Saint-Ives qui leur avaient été associés, elles les rapprochent 
des membres de |’Independent Group avec qui ils organisent |’exposition « This is 


Tomorrow », en 1956. 


Le critique d’art Lawrence Alloway qui suit réguli¢rement les activités du groupe depuis ses 
débuts, le décrit en 1957 comme marquant l’avénement d’un nouveau constructivisme 
débarrassé des implications architecturales de son antécédent historique. C’est pourtant dans 
le fonctionnement spatial de leurs reliefs, de leurs mobiles ou de leurs installations — et plus 
particuli¢érement pour Pasmore dans la collaboration avec les architectes de la ville nouvelle 
de Peterlee (Comté de Durham) —, que se manifeste leur contemporanéité : ils l’affirment en 
privilégiant, sur les principes normatifs associés au constructivisme de |’entre-deux-guerres, 


l’expérience physique de I’ceuvre dans |’espace. 


Victor Pasmore, Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Anthony Hill, Adrian Heath, Robert Adams, , 


abstraction britannique, constructivisme anglais, Constructionnisme, art concret, Peterlee, 


Nine Abstract Artists, This is Tomorrow, Euston Road School, Objective Abstractions, The 


Developing Process, Lawrence Alloway, Charles Biederman, John Ernest, Stephen Gilbert. 
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Summary in English 


At the dawn of the 1950s, a group of London artists — Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Adrian 
Heath and Anthony Hill — adopted and developed a geometric abstract art, following the 
example of Victor Pasmore, famous until then for his figurative painting. How is it that artists 
rediscovered abstraction nearly forty years after its emergence, and that their choice of model 
was a painter who not only had no part in Modernism but actually opposed it? Despite some 
formal proximity with Ben Nicholson's Neoplasticism, their works belong to another 

tradition, a pictorial formalism derived from the “School of Paris” in the broad sense (from 
Impressionism to Matisse and Bonnard) with specifically English references (Turner, 


Whistler, Sickert...). 


presented Although as avant-garde in the latest monograph devoted to it, written by Alastair 
Grieve in 2005, the group is not defined as being against the dominant values of its era: it 
plays a fully-fledged part in the ideology of reconstruction. Kenneth Martin creates mobiles 
that interact with both physical and social environments, while Anthony Hill sees his 

paintings as reproducible objects in the emerging consumer society. They all share the same 
interest in science promoted by the Welfare State as a guarantee for a glowing future. If these 
concerns gradually cause them to stray from the Saint-lves School of painters to which they 
had been associated, they brought them closer to the Independent Group with whom they 


organized the “This is Tomorrow” exhibition in 1956. 


The art critic Lawrence Alloway, who regularly followed the group's activities from its 
beginnings, described it in 1957 as marking the advent of a new Constructivism, free of the 
architectural implications of its historical antecedent. Yet it is in the spatial functioning of 
their reliefs, their mobiles or their installations — especially for Pasmore in his collaboration 
with the architects of the new town of Peterlee (County Durham) — that their contemporaneity 
is obvious: they claim it by focusing, following the standard principles associated with 


Constructivism in the interwar period, on the physical experience of the work of art in space. 
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At the dawn of the 1950s, a group of British artists - Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, 

Adrian Heath and Anthony Hill — adopt and develop a geometric abstract art, following 

the example of Victor Pasmore, until then a recognized figurative painter. Ten years later, they are 
distinguished by art critics as representatives of the English constructivist revival 

— Heath excepted. The simple statement of the facts and the chronology it implies, already contradicts a 
of the best-established historiographical models — but currently also among the most 

contested — that is, an evolutionary interpretation assuming linear time where 

each artistic manifestation would flow from the previous one. How can we explain that 

artists are rediscovering abstraction almost forty years after its appearance, and this 

not through their immediate predecessors recognized for their research in this 

domain — Naum Gabo, Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth or Henry Moore to name just a few 

than those active in England in the 1930s — but by that of one of their 

contemporaries who not only did not participate in the international modernist movement, 

but opposed it? This statement also questions more broadly the analyses of 20th century art 
century who would like the avant-gardes to have generated their own tradition and that all 

work is therefore part of the pursuit or negation of the modernist project. Even today, a book like Art 
Since 1900: Modernism, Antimodernism, Postmodernism1 limits 

to these concepts, the history of the last century. By considering the arts only in terms of a 

critical and social environment, its authors tend, moreover, to legitimize a form 

artistic by its adequacy to the new concerns of an era. In doing so, they 

also exclude any work which, registered in the duration of a personal development or a 

formal tradition, escapes historical actuality. What then to do with a resurgence 

constructivist in England in the 1950s, if the eponymous avant-garde did not justify itself 

than by its coincidence with the Russian revolutionary dynamics? But the work of the historian 
Does it not consist of considering the facts in their diversity and their globality, even before 

to attribute to them a major or minor character? Without denying the intrinsic links which bind a 
work in a context, the subject of this study therefore led me to focus on the time of 

history, that of biography, which alone could account for the complexity and 


the originality of this trend. 


It remains undeniable, however, that the two previous decades, so rich in events 


traumatic events could not remain without consequences on the future of art. In the 1930s, the 


T Hal Foster, Rosalind Krauss, Yve-Alain Bois et al., Art Since 1900: Modernism, 
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The inexorable rise of Nazism forced the majority of circles into silence or emigration. 

continental avant-garde artists. Artists who had set themselves the goal of putting art in the 

life, in reaction to the supposed elitism of the Fine Arts, and which until then had benefited from a 
relative indifference, were booed by the masses — a rupture orchestrated and put into effect 
staged by the Nazi regime in collective auto-da-fés or an educational exhibition such as 
"Degenerate Art" ("Entartete Kunst", Munich 1937). While the modernist project 

wanted universal, its representatives were persecuted for their Jewish origins, or/and 

suspected for their German nationality, when they had gone into exile. The conflict to which 

The humiliation of defeat followed, limiting most European countries to the choice between 
collaboration or resistance, leading to deep tears in the social fabric that have 

continued after the Liberation. The war also had an economic reality, that of 

rationing and the black market, it remains synonymous, for the greater part of the 

population, of poverty. The return to peace coincides with, if not the discovery, at least the 
realization of the atrocities committed in the concentration camps and 

of extermination. How can we think about the continuation of the modernist project when the idea of culture is 
dissociates to this point from the idea of progress, and that these values become, for some, 
suspect of having led to disaster2 ? It is interesting to note that the most ardent defenders of 
modernism, such as Clement Greenberg, are located across the Atlantic3 , but it should also be noted that 
Their plea is accompanied by a redefinition of the phenomenon which tends to erase its dimension 
political and social. The dominant philosophies in post-war Europe, 

existentialism (soon associated with phenomenology) and the importance it gives to self- 
construction of the individual, structuralism and the subsequent de-hierarchization of its method, 
lead to both the questioning of cultural continuity and that of 


subject. 


Antimodernism, Postmodernism, London: Thames & Hudson, 2005. 

* If the reflection on the Tragedy of Culture, to use Georg Simmel's words, is not new in itself, 
since it emerged at the beginning of the 20th century, it became popular in the immediate post- 
war period. Jean Dubuffet thus writes in the preface to the catalogue of the exhibition "L'Art brut 
réservés aux arts intellectuels" at the Drouin gallery (October — November 1948): 

'... Art is another means of knowledge whose paths are completely different: those of 
Clairvoyance. Clairvoyance has no use for scholars and intelligent people [...] 

Knowledge and intelligence are feeble fins compared to clairvoyance. 

° This is not to deny the importance of European critics such as Herbert Read, Michel Seuphor, 
Michel Tapié etc., but to note that they then have a propensity to concentrate on figures, or a 
tendency of modernism, rather than trying to define its overall characteristics. 
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Great Britain is an exception in Europe, since its metropolitan territory — 

except the Channel Islands — is not invaded. It nevertheless suffers intense 

bombings from July 1940 to May 1941, targeting both port infrastructure and 

industrial targets than civilian targets. The Battle of Britain lost by Germany allowed it to gain credibility 
with the United States, and had the effect of lastingly welding the 

population around its government. All sectors of society participate in the war effort. In addition to 
conscription, there is a mobilization of the civilian population to provide 

employed in various key sectors. Cultural circles, chaperoned by the powerful 

Ministry of Information, are involved and disseminate propaganda under different 

forms: while the writer George Orwell speaks on the BBC, painters 

obtain a military status similar to that of war correspondents. The masters 

words of official culture are propaganda and self-censorship as Angus notes 

Calder: "Because England was fighting a regime that burned books and suppressed 

truth, English journalists and intellectuals agreed to keep quiet about the truth and participated in 
willingly contribute to the creation of lying propaganda, telling themselves that the end justifies the 
means4. "In 1945, a significant gap separated the image projected by Great Britain — heroic victor, 
essential mediator between the United States and the USSR - and reality. 

financial and geopolitical. The country emerges economically drained from the conflict: 

rationing must be put in place from 1946, and cannot cease until 1954. The hazards 

American aid — abruptly interrupted in 1945, then resumed in the form of a loan 

significant at low rates — reflect the Truman administration's hesitations regarding the 

policy pursued by the Labour government of Clement Attlee. The sphere of influence 

British rule is definitively reduced with the dismantling of the Empire that inaugurates 

the Independence of India in 1947, and the gradual abandonment of its mandates and protectorates. Of 
In this difficult context, a conservative cultural tendency emerges, whose deep nostalgia for a bygone 
order is reflected in Evelyn Waugh's novel, Brideshead5 . 

Neo-Romanticism constitutes another facet of this voluntary return to sources. The affirmation 

English singularity is durably coupled with a rejection of artistic trends 

international. In 1961, John Piper still declared: "... a painter here or there is, and will be 


appreciated abroad; because, as in the past, it will have preserved and consolidated 


. Angus Calder, England at War 1939-1945, translated by Madeleine Paz, Paris: 
Gallimard, 1972, p. 437. 

: Evelyn Waugh, Brideshead Revisited; The Sacred and Prophane Memories of Charles 
Ryder, London: Chapman and Hall, 1945. 
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personal convictions and individual talent, and not because he has affiliated himself with a 
movement or will have appropriated an international style [...] The real virtue of painting 

English is at its best when it is romantic, non-classical, specific, 

fanatic, self-obsessed, and the result of careful observation in a foggy country that has the longest 
winter evenings6 . "It should be noted that this conception will prevail 
ultimately at an international level, making Francis Bacon the paragon of British art. 

It also explains some misunderstandings about the perception of pop art, kinetic art or 

of conceptual art, as epiphenomena or imported movements. But this scene 

Is nationalism so unique after the war? In the field of sculpture alone, the 

popularity of welded iron, the predominance of a tragic theme and the omnipresence of 

jagged or leprous forms, link the works of Reg Butler or Lynn Chadwick to 

those of David Smith, Germaine Richier or Alberto Giacometti. This claim of a 

national originality appears above all as revenge on the hitherto consensual idea of a modern art 
under continental influence. If it is true that the School of Paris has often 

marked with its imprint on English painting at the beginning of the century, it remains nonetheless that the 
Britain formed its own conception of modernism and its challenges from the end of the 19th century. 
19th century — as evidenced by the trial brought by Whistler against Ruskin — that is to say the 


affirmation of the autonomy of art, and its reverse side the questioning of its social function7 . 


The whole point of studying the advent and development of constructive art in England 
post-war lies in the coincidence between the specific concerns of modernism 
British, and those characterizing this phenomenon which aims to be international. Firstly, 


raises the question of origins, namely, is constructive art always an emanation of 


BE ites painter here and there is, and will be, appreciated abroad; because, as in the past, he 


has preserved and consolidated personal convictions and an individual gift, not because he has 
allied himself to a movement or thrown in his lot with international style [...] The real merit of 
British Painting is that, it is at its best romantic, un-classical, particular, fanatical, self-obsessed 
and the result of close observation in a misty country that has long winter evenings. » John 
Piper, London Magazine, July 1961, quoted in Andrew Brighton and Lynda Morris (ed.) Towards 
Another Picture: An Anthology of Writings by Artists Working in Britain 1945-1977, Midland 
Group: Nottingham, 1977, p. 130. Unless otherwise indicated, all translations have been 

carried out by me. 

7 James McNeill Whistler sued John Ruskin in 1877 following the publication of a critique of the 
painting Nocturne in Black and Gold: The Falling Rocket. 

Whistler claims that Ruskin, a stranger to the profession of painter, can only establish his 
aesthetic judgment on irrelevant criteria — the relevance of a work in a moral, economic and social 
context — and claims the autonomous character of art. 
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continental avant-gardes? In his book Constructivism, Origins and Evolution8 , George 
Rickey places the founding movements in a temporal and geographical context, but he 

uses formal notions to present these manifestations in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Ten years later, Willy Rotzler describes the evolution of constructive art9 from principles 
aesthetics associated, each time, with a geographical space (this one noted in the subtitles). 

In either case, constructivism is considered a phenomenon 

global, and its various incarnations in the second half of the 20th century, as many 

developments of the avant-gardes. This approach supports the thesis of central universality 

to constructive art, but it also tends towards a form of achrony, because it would then possess a 
own chronology foreign to the course of history. Although constructivism claims, 

from the beginning, its belonging to the mechanical and technological era, the stability of its forms 
and its theories contradict the constant changes imposed by the 

scientific discoveries. The preoccupation with time here seems to emerge from a strategy identical 
to that described by Pamela Lee in her book Chronophobia10 : the anxious desire to 

master the historical acceleration resulting from technological advances. But art 

Does the constructive movement of the 1950s still share the concerns of constructivism? 
historical? Only the analysis of the circumstances of the appearance and development of its 


post-war demonstrations provide some answers. 


Victor Pasmore, Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin and Anthony Hill who therefore figure in the 
protagonists of English constructivism in the late 1950s, became known 

previously through joint exhibitions and publications for over ten years. 

Their identification with constructivism being, in the first place, the fact of journalists, a broad 
place is given here to their critical fortune. The regular exhibition reports due to 

a limited number of authors constitute testimonies that are all the more valuable as some 
paintings, reliefs or mobiles could not be preserved. The assiduity of these chroniclers — at 
foremost among which is Lawrence Alloway — has had, on the other hand, consequences 
direct on the development of the group. This documentation therefore provides initial 


avenues of reflection that a careful examination of their works and their writings allows us to 


: George Rickey, Constructivism, Origins and Evolution, New York: George Braziller, 1967. 
Willy Rotzler, Constructive Concepts, A History of Constructive Art from Cubism to the 
Present, Zurich, ABC Edition, 1977. It should be noted incidentally that the chapter devoted to 
Great Britain bears a title without reference to a constructivist principle: "an insular 
aesthetic". 
Pamela Lee, Chronophobia, Cambridge (MA): MIT Press, 2004. 
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corroborate or refute. Driven by a didactic desire, this group has multiplied tests and 

statements which are now mostly accessible, thanks to Alastair's research 

Grieve. Anthony Hill, Peter Lowe and Paul Martin were also generous enough to give me 

their archives are widely accessible, and our discussions have allowed me to collect a number 
important information. This entire documentary fund is the subject of work 

specific criticism throughout this study: particular attention is thus paid to 

the occurrence of terms and ideas in different texts. The ambiguity of certain words — 

abstraction, constructivism, constructionism, etc. — led me to use them only in 

according to their use value at the time. In order not to limit these productions 

artistic to a discourse whose militancy has often been circumstantial, it seemed 

essential to open this analysis to an artistic environment extended to painters and sculptors whose 
were close and with whom they exchanged ideas and concerns over shorter periods. 

The presentation of these artists is in no way intended to be exhaustive, but is limited to evoking their 
work at a given time and depending on the issues at stake in these discussions. Finally, it seemed 
It is essential to briefly recall the historical facts and issues in the introductions. 

aesthetics specific to British culture, as well as contextual elements. The limits 

The time periods defined for this thesis, from the end of the 1920s to 1961, correspond to the 
artistic development of Victor Pasmore: from his first attempts in the field of 

abstraction in his latest participations in the group's events. The artist is, in 

In fact, presented since the 1950s as the person responsible for the revival of constructive art in 
Great Britain and a model of evolution for other painters who adopted this mode 

of expression. It therefore seemed essential to analyze the different stages which marked its 
gradual adoption of abstract art. This first part also allows us to question 

the originality of its sources and the reality of the role played by Pasmore in the (re)emergence of 
this art form. It then leads to questioning the specificities of constructive art 

British, its inclusion in a geographical and historical context, as well as the 

formulation of its various dogmas (the nature of the work, the links with science, the relationship 
with architecture, the role of the artist). The study concludes with the analysis of the consequences of 
the categorization suffered or desired by artists as "constructivists", which succeeds the 


group recognition. 
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Start over 
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The development of geometric abstraction in London in the early 1950s is 

interpreted by art critics as the revival of the modern movement driven by 

the evolution of a single artist, Victor Pasmore. In the first book, half of which is devoted to 

This trend, Nine Abstract Artists, Lawrence Alloway wrote in 1954: "As a cultural hero, 

Pasmore sets a model for conversion. When he abandons his personal realism and 

subtle, it is partly motivated by the desire to revive and pursue the principles of 

international [modern] movement disappeared under the foliage and the romantic chiaroscuro11. " 
Pasmore's choice of abstract art in fact raises a controversy all the more 

more lively than this tendency seems then, to some, if not sclerotic, at least foreign to 

contemporary cultural concerns. Abstraction is still debated in Paris, although the 

Salon des Réalités Nouvelles entirely devoted to concrete, non-figurative and abstract art 

has welcomed an increasing number of exhibitors every year since its creation in 194612. Although 
the quarrels which agitated the Abstraction-Création group in the 1930s continue13, 

The main question now concerns the capacity of this art form to embody current events — a question 
concomitant with the writing of its history14. Its popularity among 

young artists does not appear to everyone as the guarantor of its novelty. In 1950, 

Charles Estienne notes in his pamphlet /s Abstract Art an Academicism?: "The whole thing does not 
"It is not a sign or even a fashion, but something more serious: a new routine, a new wear and tear on 
the eye and the mind..." In London, the question is posed in terms 

similar. When Herbert Read launches into a comparison between the last two 


periods marked by war (1909-1918, 1939-1948), he contrasts the creative effervescence 


11“ A pattern of conversions has been established — with Victor Pasmore as culture-hero. 

When he gave up his personal and subtle realism he was motivated, at least in part, by a desire to 
revive and continue the principle of the international movement which had disappeared under the 
foliage and chiaroscuro of the romantics. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, London: 
Tiranti, 1954, p. 3. 

" See article by Dominique Vieville “Did you say geometric? The Salon of New Realities, 
1946-1957” Paris-Paris 1937-1957, Pontus Hultén (ed.) Paris: Centre Georges Pompidou, 1981, 
pp. 271-285; Dominique d'Orgeval, “The Salon of New Realities: for and against concrete art”, 

Art concret, Serge Lemoine (ed.), Paris: Reunion des Musées nationaux, 2000, pp. 24-39 


"’ The disputes still mainly concern the definition of abstraction and its relationship (or lack of 
relationship) with the real world. The debate was launched in 1930 by Theo Van Doesburg in the 
single issue of the journal Art Concret, which accompanied the creation of the eponymous group. 


"* In his introduction to Abstract Art, its Origins and its First Masters (Paris: Maeght, 1950), Michel 
Seuphor exclaims "So it's not an old story?" and responds in the negative, praising the persistence 
and vitality of this trend. 
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and revolutionary at the beginning of the century, the search for synthesis inherent in the desire for stability 
social, and takes care to specify: "The search for synthesis must be the work of the successors, of the 
disciples of the second generation and not of the masters of the movementt15. " 

the heroic experimentation of the pioneers would be followed by the exploitation of the followers — his 
judgment on the developments of abstraction is moreover without appeal: "These descendants 
non-figurative Cubism quickly evolved into a precise and precious academicism [...] 

[abstract art] cannot be described as anything other than an art of "escape" because it can be produced 
from an ivory tower16." This observation may appear as a condemnation without 

appeal in post-war Britain, the conduct of the abstract artist seeming to be stigmatized as cowardly and 
selfish in these times of exalted patriotism17. How can we not 

be wary of this art form so foreign to British culture as it claims 

number of intellectuals — from George Orwell to Kenneth Clark — that is to say pragmatic, 

sentimental and earthy? It is thus easy to understand that Pasmore's decision strikes 

all the more so because it seems unexpected: why an established painter whose work 

perfectly reflects national values, would deliberately opt for an outdated style? But 

Before considering the originality of this development, we must still question 

the establishment of abstraction in Great Britain and the specificity of its developments 

potential. As early as 1951, Toni del Renzio already noted: “ --+ [tis almost frowned upon to tell 
something about the developments in abstract art before Pasmore joined his 

principles and moreover, that even in England there was an abstract painting before Pasmore, contrary to 


what some critics might have believed18 . 


ue Herbert Read, "The Situation of Art in Europe at the End of the Second World War" 
translation Simone Manceau, The Philosophy of Modern Art, Paris: Sylvie Messinger, 1984, p. 50 
(first published under the title The Philosophy of Modern Art, London: Faber & Faber, 1964). 


"© Herbert Read, ibid., p. 53. This essay, which is based on a lecture given in Germany and the 

United States, was originally published in Hudson Review, New York, vol. 1, no. 1, spring 1948. Read 
here takes up Hulme's argument (see following pages) 

” Herbert Read argues, however, that isolation is the only viable attitude that can be adopted by an 
artist in a period of transition (cf. Andrew Cassey, “Herbert Read and Abstract Art” in Herbert Read 
Reassessed, David Goodway (ed.), Liverpool : Liverpool University Press, 1998, p. 132) it can hardly 
be amiss to relate something of 

18« ... the development of abstract art before Pasmore's adhesion to its principles, the more so, as 
contrary, to what some critics could have believed, there was abstract painting, even in England, before 
Pasmore. » Toni del Renzio, “First Principles and Last Hopes”, Typographica n° 4, 1951, p. 18. 
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When Pasmore, aged 19, arrived in London in 1927, there were few British works 

to be strictly abstract. If some artists of the Bloomsbury group like Vanessa Bell or 

Duncan Grant had already developed non-figurative motifs, these remained confined to 

applied arts designed within the Omega Workshops in the 1910s. Only Vorticism 

gave rise to an ephemeral development of abstraction around 1914, in paintings 

by Lawrence Atkinson, David Bomberg, Wyndham Lewis and Edward Wadsworth. This 

The first bloom was also an opportunity for the poet TE Hulme to propose a 

definition of this trend. Deduced largely from the conclusions put forward by Wilhelm 

Worringer in his book Abstraktion und Einfuhlung: ein Beitrag zur Stilpsychologie, 

(Munich, R. Piper & co, 1908), this definition remained confidential in the 1920s, 

will play a decisive role in the following decades. In his lecture "Modern Art 

and Its Philosophy », Hulme describes abstraction as one of the essential polarities of art 

which is characterized not by a form — because this would differ depending on the era — but 

by an attitude of rejection in the face of an environment perceived as hostile. It underlines the urgency 
of abstraction in the modern era, because it would correspond to the experience of a world 
industrialized and urban that man cannot control: " +++ the re-emergence of art 
geometric could announce the re-emergence of a corresponding attitude towards the world and thus 
the break with the humanist attitude of the Renaissance19. » The First World War 

The world tolls the death knell for the Vorticist adventure, with demobilized artists turning away from this 


warmongering utopia to return to figuration. 


Ben Nicholson is an isolated case in the 1920s, when for a very short period 
Over time, he developed the logic of analytical and synthetic cubism up to abstract art20. The dominant 
aesthetic thought remains that of Roger Fry and Clive Bell who 


claim, following Whistler, the autonomy of art. Their conception of modernism 


19« the re-emergence of geometrical art may be the precursor of the re-emergence of the 
corresponding attitude towards the world, and so of the break up of the Renaissance 
attitude. » Hulme, “Modern Art and Its Philosophy”, Speculations, Essays on Humanism and the 
Philosophy of Art, Herbert Read (ed.) (1st edition, London: Kegan Paul Trench, Trubner & co, 
1924), London: Routledge, 2000 , p. 78. 

He only retains a formal language from Cubism: defined spatial relationships. 
exclusively within the image, references to the visible world that function in the mode of synecdoche. 
According to Jeremy Lewison, only three abstract compositions by Nicholson have survived his 
successive sorting (First Abstract Painting, Chelsea, 1924, Tate collection, London; Trout Painting, 
1924, private collection; Andrews Abstract Painting, 1924, private collection). The artist's first 
abstractions date from the years 1923-1924. Cf. Jeremy Lewison, Ben Nicholson, Paris: RMN, 1993, 
p. 24. 
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is rooted in an ideal of purity, in the search for innocence in all its forms21. 

Strengthened by the theses of archaeologists and anthropologists who, turning their backs on 
evolutionary ideas, seek to identify with the "primitive "22, Fry searches in Aztec and Mayan art for 
the fundamental aesthetic aspirations of humanity23. Bell, for his part, sees in 

tribal art, the illustration of his own aesthetic theories: "Normally, primitive art is 

good [...] because, as a rule, it is free from descriptive qualities. In primitive art, you 

will not find any exact representation; you will find only meaningful forms24. " In "An Essay in 
Aesthetics "25, Fry also openly marks his 

contempt for the techniques of imitation. He argues that the visual arts are aimed 

exclusively to imaginative life and defines their own qualities (rhythm, mass, space, 

light and shadow, color, viewing angle) likely to elicit sensory responses and 

emotional experiences that the viewer would have previously experienced in real life. 

Fry and Bell, abstraction is not a subject in itself, but a step in the pursuit of 

the meaningful form — in all cases, the image must have its source in the real world and 


refer to it. 


By the early 1930s, it became almost impossible to analyse developments 

of abstraction within the limits of a national context. The Parisian association Abstraction- 

Creation (1931-1936) had, for example, nearly four hundred members at its peak, including 

more than thirty Americans from the North and South. Created on the initiative of Georges 
Vantongerloo with the help of Auguste Herbin and Etienne Béothy, this association brings together 
several generations of artists including Arp, Gleizes, Hélion, Herbin, Kupka, Kandinsky, 


Mondrian and Pevsner. The Cahiers d'Abstraction-Création are widely distributed and 


1 
Children's art thus became a subject of interest: first presented by Fry at the Omega Workshops in 1917, it was the subject of numerous exhibitions in the 1920s and 


1930s. 22 


Anthropologists Bronislaw Malinowski and Margaret Mead fought against evolutionist 
ideas while advocating the possibility and necessity of identifying with "primitives" in order to 
better understand their culture. For his part, archaeologist Sir Leonard Woolley conceived his 
research as an investigation into modern man (Sir Leonard Woolley, Digging Up The 
Past, London: C. Scribner's Sons, 1931). 

- Roger Fry, “Ancient American Art,” Vision and Design, (1st ed.: London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1920), London: Oxford University Press, 1981, pp. 74-80. 

** “As a rule primitive art is good [...] for, as a rule, it is also free from descriptive qualities. 
In primitive art, you will find no accurate representation; you will find only significant form." 
Clive Bell, Art, (1st ed. London: Chatto & Windus, 1914), published online: http:// 


www.csulb.edu/~jvancamp/361r13.html, accessed July 1 , 2012. 
sae Roger Fry, “An Essay in Aesthetics”, Vision and Design, op. cit., pp. 12-27. 
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spread its unifying discourse in Europe. Although geometric art predominates there, all 

trends are represented. It is, in fact, commonly accepted — hence the name 

the association — that non-figurative art can be achieved through the progressive abstraction of forms 
from nature or result directly from a creation from abstract forms. With Barbara 

Hepworth, Ben Nicholson joined Abstraction-Création in 1933 — the same year as these 

first white reliefs made under the influence of Calder, Mondrian, Mird and Arp. The couple 

then confuses in the same notion, abstraction, modernism, purity and freedom, as he 

appears in this statement by Barbara Hepworth: "In all the arts, let us 

become pure spirits, not only liberators but necessarily, and above all, liberated26. ” If the desire for 
unity specific to Abstraction-Creation seems motivated by 

Its beginnings were driven by a desire to resist Surrealism, but it was subsequently conditioned by a 
historical necessity: the growing hostility towards any form of expression claiming to 

the universal — parallel to the rise of nationalist discourses — and the blacklisting of the avant- 
guards by totalitarian regimes. The same concern to unite is at the origin of several 

London groups. In 1933, Paul Nash invited artists and architects including Henry Moore, 

Well Coates and Ben Nicholson, to join Unit One, a structure modelled on a traditional artistic 
fraternity.27 "Although as an individual, each artist is 

a unit, within the social structure, they must, to the extent of their community 

interests, to become one. From this point of view, the name of this new group is perfectly appropriate28 
", explains Herbert Read in the group's album. Strengthened by this new unity, 

British artists can exhibit their work at the Mayor Gallery in London 

alongside the most famous continental artists such as Braque, Léger, Herbin, Baumeister, 

Dali or Mird. The existence of Unit One is nevertheless ephemeral. Paul Nash would like it 

see it evolve towards a new Bauhaus, strongly encouraged in this sense by Herbert Read who 


wrote to him: "...if Unit really wants to exist, it must have an architectural basis. Add to all 


76 "In all the arts let us become pure spirits, not only liberators but necessarily and before all: 
liberated", Barbara Hepworth, Cahier Abstraction Création, n°2, 1933. The artist then evolved 
towards a totally non-figurative work and his plea for sculpture as a form of universal expression 
was soon replaced by a defense of abstraction. 

77 In his letter announcing the group's formation, published in The Times on 12 June 1933, Paul 
Nash cited the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood as a precedent for Unit One. The newly formed group 
included two sculptors (Henry Moore and Barbara Hepworth), seven painters (Paul Nash, Ben 
Nicholson, John Armstrong, John Bigge, Edward Burra, Frances Hodgkins — replaced by 
Tristram Hillier and Edward Wadsworth) and two architects (Wells Coates and Colin Lucas). 
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price, a "real" industrial artist if you find one [...] reconstitute the group so 

that you can function as a utility cell in the industrial system. This 

cell must be ready to undertake the design of a building in all its details: 

architecture, equipment, decoration and furnishing. The Bauhaus had already proven in Germany that 
this was not an unrealizable ideal29. » If Unit remained at the project stage, it 

testifies to the penetration of the ideas of the European avant-gardes thanks to artists 

newly immigrated such as Walter Gropius (1934) or Lazlo Moholy-Nagy (1935). This is 

It was thus under the influence of Gropius that Read wrote Art and Industry (London, Faber & Faber, 
1934). The critic then seems to conclude that the contemporary period is comparable to 

The Gothic period: a transitional phase where the artist/architect must find solutions 

rational, outside of established formulas, to meet the new needs of society. It 

It should nevertheless be noted that despite his writings on the arts and techniques, Read, who always 
claimed his peasant origins30, retained a great mistrust of society. 


technological and is especially close to the anarchist attitude of William Morris. 


The London avant-garde scene is, in fact, divided between two polarities that Paul describes 
Nash: "The first, the pursuit of form: the expression of a structural purpose which 

seeks beauty in interactions and relationships foreign to representation. Art 

abstract is characteristic of it. The second, the pursuit of the soul, the attempt to follow the 
psyche in its tortuous flight, a psychological research [conducted] by the artist in 


parallel with the experiences of the great analysts. This is represented by a movement 


28 Herbert Read, Unit One, 1934, p. 10, quoted and translated by Guitemie Maldonado, Le Cercle et 
the amoeba, Paris: INHA CTHS, 2006, p. 61. 

7° Herbert Read, letter to Paul Nash dated 23 November 1934, translated and quoted in Jeremy 
Lewison, Ben Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

3° In spite of my intellectual pretensions, | am by birth and tradition a peasant. | remain essentially 
a peasant. | have a general contempt for the industrial age - not only for the plutocracy that came 

to power, but also for the industrial proletariat that it has drained from the countryside. The only class 
in the community with which | feel sympathy is that of the farmers, including the real remnants 

of the landed aristocracy." 

[“In spite of my intellectual pretensions, | am by birth and tradition a peasant. | remain 

essentially a peasant. | despise the whole industrial epoch - not only the plutocracy, which has risen 
to power, but also the industrial proletariat, which it has drained from the land. The only class in the 
community for which | feel any real sympathy is the agricultural class including the genuine 
remnants of a landed aristocracy. »] Herbert Read “Poetry and Anarchism”, 1938, cited in Times 
obituary , July 13, 1968. 
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known as Surrealism31." These definitions which allow us to clearly distinguish 

Both trends soon become more hesitant. When the magazine Axis — A Quarterly Review 

of "Abstract" Painting and Sculpture was published in January 1935, its editor Myfawny 

Evans takes care to emphasize the inadequacy of the term abstract which now only appears in quotation 
marks32, and this despite the fact that the journal takes up the model of the Cahiers d'Abstraction- 
Création33. The following year, Myfawny Evans defends her right to appreciate equally 

abstraction and surrealism. Although still a staunch defender of Nicholson, Read 

collaborates in the organization of the "International Surrealist Exhibition" (New Burlington 

Gallery, London, June 11 — July 4, 1936). He wrote the introduction to his catalogue and participated with 
Breton, Eluard, Sykes Davies and Dali in a series of conferences which would serve 

basic to a collection of which he will be the editor. A few months before, he hung on the Reid 

and Lefevre Gallery in London, the traveling exhibition “Abstract and Concrete an 

International Exhibition of Abstract Painting and Sculpture To-Day » organized by the magazine 

Axis and Nicolette Gray. In a presentation based on formal comparisons, the 

works by Hepworth, Nicholson, Mondrian, Kandinsky stood alongside those of Mir6é, Giacometti, Moore, 


etc.34. By obliterating the variety of approaches, this effort at conciliation 


p “First, the pursuit of form; the expression of the structural purpose in search of beauty in 

formal interaction and relations apart from representation. This is typified by abstract art. 

Second, the pursuit of the soul, the attempt to trace the 'psyché' in its devious flight, a psychological 
research on the part of the artist parallel to the experiments of the great analysts. This is 

represented by a movement known as Surrealism. » Paul Nash, The Listener, London, July 5, 
1933 cited in Charles Harrison, English Art and Modernism (1st 

1981 edition), New Haven (CT), London: Yale University Press, 1994, p. 241. 
ke MyFawny Evans, "Dead or Alive", Axis, n°1, p. 3 The 

= magazine Axis was created under the impetus of Hélion. On January 7, 1934, he wrote, in 

Indeed, to Winifred Nicholson that in view of the developments in abstract art in England, a magazine 
should be conceived which could form the basis of a group. In the same year, Hélion urged Myfawny 
Evans, then on a trip to Paris, to create an abstract art magazine comparable to Abstraction-Creation 
(Myfawny Piper, "Back in the Thirties", Art and Literature : Winter 1965). 


ce The exhibition was presented in Oxford, Liverpool, London (Lefevre Gallery) and Cambridge in 
1936. It brought together the works of Calder, Domela, Erni, Gabo, Giacometti, Hélion, Hepworth, 
Holding, Jackson, Miro, Moholy-Nagy, Mondrian, Moore, Nicholson and Piper. 

Charles Harrison sees in this event proof of the positioning of British art on the international 

scene, and also underlines the limits of this cosmopolitanism by evoking the difficulties 

encountered by the organizers in finding a place ready to host the exhibition in London (cf. Harrison, op. 
cit., p. 275). For Guitemie Maldonado, the hanging is an invitation to dialogue, and testifies to the 
vitality of the biomorphic tendency (Guitemie Maldonado, Le Cercle et l'amoebe, op. cit., pp. 
139-130). 

The following year, this principle of confrontation will be taken up in the exhibition "Constructive Art" at 
the London Gallery. 
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ultimately reinforces the detractors of abstract art: it would also mean the end of 

originality — the criticism here is of a political nature because the fear of collectivism remains underlying 
underlying — that the impoverishment of the imagination. The typification of this art form that 

Hulme had deduced from Worringer's writings has already reappeared under the pen of Read in Art 
Now (1933): geometric sensibility is described as an art of despair, a conscious escape from the 
complexity and confusion of modern life.35 The ambiguous attitude 

Read's approach to abstraction is all the more interesting because it already appears 

to be part of a British tradition — the critic also became, following Roger Fry, the main promoter of modern 
art in Great Britain36. Read was first and foremost a poet (but 

was initially only interested in English poetry) and it was through Imagism, to which his war poems are 
related, that he discovered Hulme37. He shared with the Vorticist a 

a certain taste for Germanic culture and philosophy that Fry, for his part, always disdained: Worringer38, 
of course, to whom he dedicated his book Philosophy of Modern Art in 

1964, but also Nietzsche, Freud and especially Jung. It is again through literature that 

Read justifies surrealism because it shares a kind of connivance with the 

English Romanticism, Gothic novels and short stories. The critic claims that art 

is rooted in the unconscious of man, the work would therefore be the ideal place for a conciliation 
between instinct and reason. The artist's responsibility would lie in this ability to give 

form images that come from the depths of the human mind and find their resonance in the collective 
unconscious. 39 If art is to be revolutionary, it will not be a question of 

for Read, of a social revolution, but an individual one — a personal approach leading, 

independent of any class struggle, a modification of experience. 

Seeking to resolve the equation autonomy of art/social role of the artist leads him, in fact, to 

move the debate into a non-artistic, philosophical and scientific domain. Read 


At the same time, it takes up the theory developed by RH Wilenski in his book, The Meaning 


se Herbert Read distinguishes the primitive geometric tendency responding to a spiritual impulse, 
from the modern geometric tendency fruit of the intellect and addressing the intellect (Herbert Read, 
Art Now, An Introduction to the Theory of Modern Painting and Sculpture, London: Faber & Faber, 
1 933, p. 117) 
Herbert Read also took over from Fry as editor of the Burlington Magazine. 
from 1933 to 1939. 
ss In 1924, Herbert Read edited and prefaced a collection of unpublished texts by Hulme (Speculations 
by TE Hulme, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul). 
In 1927 Herbert Read translated Wilhelm Worringer's book: Formprobleme der Gotik. 
Herbert Read, Art and Society (1st ed. 1936), London, Faber & Faber, 1956, pp. 82-95 
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of Modern Sculpture40 — the analogy between natural structures and the formal order of the 
geometry — to conclude the existence of a fundamental unity between a certain abstraction and the 
phenomenal world41, a unity which makes the notion of art for art's sake obsolete. 

This last reflection owes much to Naum Gabo42 and his assertion that art must 

express the fundamental constructive principles of life. In Circle, An International Survey of Constructive 
Art43, Gabo defines the constructive idea as the spiritual state of a 

generation and specifies: "The constructive idea sees and evaluates art only as an act 

creative. By creative act we mean all material or spiritual works intended to stimulate or perfect the 
substance of material or spiritual life44. » Last 

An ambitious publication of the decade dedicated to the abstract trend, Circle promotes a 

global aesthetic thought that will soon be relegated to the rank of utopia, by events 


historical. 


During Pasmore's training in the 1930s, abstraction thus emerged from the 

confidentiality to become the subject of public debate. The dilemma — should forms 

be conceived by the mind or derived from the natural world? — seems to find a solution 

temporary in the affirmation of a kinship of structure between art and nature. Abstraction 

can now also claim a moral justification, whether because it participates 

of a global aesthetic thought which opposes a denatured society, or because it offers 

the possibility of resolving the conflict between reason and instinct. To what extent has the evolution of 


Is Pasmore's move towards non-figurative art conditioned by this context? Is it part of a 


“° RH Wilenski, The Meaning of Modern Sculpture, London: Faber&Faber, 1932. 
“" Read points out in Art and Society (ibid.) that by using archetypal forms underlying natural 
forms, the abstract artist can create microcosms that reflect the 
macrocosm. 42 

Naum Gabo immigrated to London in 1936. 
“8 The first and only issue of Circle magazine was published in 1937 on the initiative of Naum 
Gabo, Leslie Martin and Ben Nicholson. The idea for such a publication had probably germinated 
the previous year at the exhibition "Abstract and Concrete an International Exhibition of Abstract 
Painting and Sculpture To-Day". The magazine also brought together contributions from 
Mondrian, Winifred Dacre, Read, Le Corbusier, Gabo, Hepworth, Moore, JD Bernal. JM 
Richards, Maxwell Fry, Marcel Breuer, Richard Neutra, Alberto Sartoris, Siegfried Giedon, Walter 
Gropius, Leonide Massine, Moholy Nagy, Jan Tschichold, Karel Honzig and Lewis Mumford 
divided into four categories: painting, sculpture, architecture, art and life. 
“4 “The Constructive idea sees and values Art only as a creative act. By a creative act it means 
every material or spiritual work which is destined to stimulate or perfect the substance of material or 
spiritual life", Naum Gabo, Circle An International Survey of Constructive Art, London, Faber and 
Faber, 1937, reprinted in Gabo on Gabo, Martin Hammer, Christina Lodder (ed.), Forest Row: 
Artists. Bookworks, 2000, p. 104 
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British tradition of abstraction or does it propose an original model specific to the years? 
1940? 
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Chapter I: Objective Abstractions 


"| pursue what painting demands until | achieve the most complete form and the 


"more satisfying than | can possibly find." 


Victor Pasmore, Objective Abstractions, 1934 


Victor Pasmore's early works from the 1920s — some rare paintings 

representing Surrey landscapes — reflect his early attachment to tradition 

pictorial Realism. In his childhood, this taste was then the norm as well as 

recalls the artist in a short autobiography: "When | was little, the popular image of 

The painting was given by the French, English and Dutch naturalist tradition. So | 

grew up believing that the art of painting meant representing the objects and effects of the natural world 
as realistically as possible . 1 Born into a wealthy background — his father, Edwin S. 

Pasmore, was a senior physician in an asylum — Pasmore grew up surrounded by collections of objects, 
developing an interest in all forms of art, and inheriting a natural talent from his parents 

for drawing. According to Clive Bell, he would have shown, from this time, artistic gifts 

unusual: "In his childish drawings of boats - one or two have survived - he carries 

so much attention to the sea, to the sky, to the houses on the edge of the port, to those which climb along 
of the hill, than to the chimneys and even to the smoke that escapes from them. This child looks at the 
things and appreciates what he sees for its own value. He loves Appearance for its own sake and 

not for the information it might convey or for the way it might be transformed for decorative purposes. He 


already has an artist's eye . 2 "This anecdote about the 


“When | was a boy the popular image of painting was that created by the Dutch, English and French 
naturalist tradition. | grew up with the idea, therefore, that the art of painting meant representing 
realistically as possible the objects and effects of the natural world. » 

Victor Pasmore, Bowness & Lambertini, 1980, p. 30. 

“In his childish drawings of ships, one or two of which have survived, as much attention is paid to sea 
and sky and the houses on the edge of the harbor and those that climb the hill as to the smoke-stacks 
or even to the smoke that steams from them. This child looked at things and enjoyed what he saw for 
his own sake. He loved Appearance for itself and not for the information it might apart or the 
decorative purposes to which it might be turned. Already he had the eyes of an artist. » Clive Bell, Victor 
Pasmore, Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
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The artist's precocity - an obligatory figure in many monographs - provided Clive Bell with 

an illustration of his own theories. In Art, Bell defines, in fact, aesthetic emotion 

as detached from the emotions felt in real life, a definition which finds its 

corollary in Roger Fry's description of the artist's vision: "it demands a 

complete detachment from all meanings and implications of appearances [...] Ina 

such creative vision, objects as such tend to disappear, to lose their separate unity, and to take their 
place as so many pieces in the overall mosaic of sight . 2 
Although Clive Bell's anecdote is part of a specific reflection, and seems 

partly dictated by Pasmore's later works, it nevertheless underlines a 

recurring characteristic of this artist's approach: the search for an objective treatment 


of the image - detached from any pathos of the subject - often to the detriment of its narrative content. 


Signed and dated 1925, Landscape with Cows ( private collection, B&L no. 3)4 [fig. 1] is one of the 
artist's earliest recorded works. This small-scale painting 

format belongs to the works made in the open air, around Farleigh. In a space 

indefinite, summarily limited to a horizontal, the representation of a herd serves as 

pretext for a study of the effects of light. The visible touches describe the sky 

cloudy, draw the outlines of the beasts, and punctuate the whole with luminous accents. The 

thin and fluid pictorial material allows a glimpse of the background of the canvas. This apparent speed 
is not, however, a guarantee of spontaneity: Pasmore, then aged 16, here puts into practice 

his knowledge of impressionism, acquired at Harrow from his assistant professor in 

drawing, John Holmes. His other contemporary works (Woods at Farleigh, 1926, Winifred Pasmore 
Collection, B&L No. 1 [fig. 2]; Farleigh Church at 

spring, [Farleigh Church in Spring], 1926, Victor Pasmore estate, B&L n°4 [fig. 3]) 


are of the same nature, just as much reminiscences of known works (by Constable or Pissarro 


1945, p. 6. It should be noted that Clive Bell was unable to meet Pasmore during the writing of 
his book — it was only available for proofreading — and that he drew all of his information from 
Wendy Pasmore and William Coldstream. 

° “It demands the most complete detachment from any of the meanings and implications of 
appearances|...] In such a creative vision the objects as such tend to disappear, to lose their 
separate units, and to take their places as so many bits in the whole mosaic of vision. » 

Roger Fry, “The Artist's Vision”, (1st publication, Atheneum, July 11, 1919) Vision and Design, op. 
cit., pp. 35-36. 

* Inthe catalogue raisonné established by Alan Bowness and Luigi Lambertini, as well as in the 
work of Clive Bell (pl 14) this painting is dated 1926, when it was sold at Christies on March 19, 1971 
(lot 47 A), it appears signed and dated 1925 (Cf. B. Laughton, 1986, p. 53). 
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for the most obvious) than on-the-spot notations. Both stereotypical and original, they 

belong to the picturesque genre as characterized by Rosalind Krauss: "In the 

tables, anteriority and repetition are both necessary for the singularity of the 

picturesque, because for the spectator it only exists if he recognizes it as such, and this recognition 
is only made possible by a previous exampled . "These paintings 
also bear witness to his training at Harrow where Pasmore learned to draw by copying 

casts of antiques and engravings by Italian masters. He continued his education in 

"haunting", in his own words, London museums. He thus covers an entire notebook 

of coloured sketches of Turner's late works that he discovered at the Tate Gallery. 

At the same time, he is already trying to support this learning with theoretical research, and 
delves into the writings of Joshua Reynolds or the notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, which he 
received an abridged version as a prize. Bell also notes Pasmore's desire to penetrate the formal 
logic of the works, rather than delivering a brilliant imitation6 . The artist confirms 

this observation by emphasizing his ability to try to do something for someone else, and to test it 
in a personal approach: “[...] | loved the woods, the meadows, the animals, the farms 

and the churches that made up the landscapes around our house. And my talent for 

Drawing allowed me to transcribe this particular taste — a process that | learned from the artists | 


admired: Constable, Corot, Cotman and Turner7 . 2 


In 1926, the premature death of his father put an end to his studies plans. He moved with his 
family in London in 1927 and, forced to provide for his own livelihood, he became an employee of 


office at the Department of Public Health of London County Council. He will remain there for ten 


: Rosalind Krauss, The Originality of the Avant-Garde and Other Modernist Myths, (1st English 
edition: 1985), Trans. Jean Pierre Criqui, Paris: Macula, 1993, p.142. 

“They are not — | have been shown two or three — at all what one expects from “the 
prize pupil”, the pride of the Class; they are not the flourishes of a smart lad who had caught 
the superficial characteristics of Greek sculpture or Renaissance drawing and can jot 
them down tellingly. On the contrary, they are unpretentious and, in the exact sense of the word, 
searching: positively the fellow is trying to discover the logic of the particular work he is studying 
... ’Cit., pp. 7 and 8. 


7 
“| loved the woods, meadows, animals, farmsteads and churches which made up the 
countryside in the vicinity of our house, and my talent for drawing enabled me to record this 
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years fleeing any promotion, and he will maintain financial independence thanks to this job 
allowing him to continue his artistic training. The first four years following his 

settling in London, he attended evening classes at the Central School of Arts and Crafts. His 
Professor Archibald Standish Hartrick, a lithographic artist who studied in France 

in 1887-1888, had direct knowledge of the work of Gauguin, Van Gogh and Lautrec8 . His teaching 
allowed Pasmore to become familiar with the different 

post-impressionist trends and to strengthen his knowledge of impressionism. 

English arts education nevertheless remains deeply traditional, 

discovery of the most recent trends in French art, most often taking place 

self-taught manner. According to Pasmore, it was young artists he met at the time who introduced 
him to the School of Paris: "| discovered Gauguin and Van Gogh, Rousseau and Modigliani, Matisse and 
Picasso. In the great Dutch exhibition at the Royal Academy [« Dutch Art 1450- 

1900", Royal Academy of Art, London 1929], | saw a painting that stood out like 

a jewel from the hordes of old masters: Van Gogh's Self-Portrait with Severed Ear. Well 

that all these painters still represented the natural world, they did so with a freedom 

and an independence that completely captured my enthusiasm. Metaphorically, | 

took the night train to Paris and immersed myself in the subjective freedom and abstract 
representations of the Paris School9 . " Roger Fry already drew up, in 191210, the same 
list of essential French artists (with the exception of Modigliani) and highlighted their 

classicism while noting their ability not to imitate life but to give an equivalent to it. 

By the 1920s, Pasmore's enthusiasm for French art was widespread. 

in London, in circles concerned with contemporary art. Roger Fry and Clive Bell in 


remain two fierce propagandists, and their influence is all the more 


appreciation — a process which | carried out of the artists | admired — Constable, Corot, 
Cotman and Turner. » Victor Pasmore, Bowness & Lambertini, 1980, p. 30. 
3 See Archibald Standish Hartrick, A Painter's Pilgrimage through Fifty Years, London, 1939. 


* “| became acquainted with Gauguin and Van Gogh, Rousseau and Modigliani, Matisse and Picasso. 
In the great Dutch exhibition at the Royal Academy | saw one picture stand out like a jewel from the 
hordes of old masters — the “self-portrait” by Van Gogh with a bandaged ear. 

Although these painters still represented the natural world they did so with the freedom and independence, 

which completely captured my enthusiasm. Metaphorically -, | boarded the train to Paris overnight and 

immersed myself in the subjective freedom and abstract representation of the school of Paris. », 

Victor Pasmore, Bowness & Lambertini, 1980., p. 34. 

is Roger Fry, “The French Group”, Catalog of the Second Post-Impressionist exhibition, Grafton 
Galleries, 1912, reprinted under the title “The French Post-Impressionists”, Vision and Design, op. 
cit., pp. 166-170. 
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It is important that the Bloomsbury group seems to remain alone on the art scene after the 

First World War. French art thus becomes the ultimate reference for gauging but 

also often condemn any local work, an attitude summed up by this statement of 

Clive Bell: "...t0 speak of modern English art as if it were the rival of modern 

French is stupid [...] At this very moment it is unlikely that the best painter in England is anything more 
than a second-rate excellent man in France11 . ” 
The inaugural exhibition of the Modern Foreign Gallery at the Tate Gallery in 1926, confirms 

this preeminence. Constituted largely thanks to loans from private collectors, it 

offers an overview of the different artistic trends that have followed one another in France since 

1850. Paintings by contemporary artists (Bonnard, Braque, Derain, Dufy, Friesz, 

Picasso, Utrillo, Vuillard and more particularly Matisse, with nine paintings exhibited) 

are prominently featured alongside the works of Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat and Van Gogh. 

Although Pasmore was unable to visit this exhibition, the works he notices in the permanent collections 
of the Tate Gallery denote a similar interest in the School of Paris in its broadest sense. 12 He 
distinguishes paintings where colour constructs a composition 

dynamic as in Renoir's The Umbrellas , or hieratic as in Gauguin's 

his Tahitian period or even Seurat in Une Baignade, Asniéres. He stops in front of a 

Monet's painting, Vétheuil: sun and snow (today entitled Lavacourt under the Snow) 

whose treatment refers to Turner's luminist concerns. When he is interested in 

more recent paintings — La Place du Tertre by Utrillo, a portrait by Modigliani (without 

(doubtless the Portrait of a Young Girl from the Frank Stoop collection), he seems to still be attached to 
works that may appear as maturations of impressionism or post 

Impressionism. Braque's large still life from the Frank Stoop collection, Guitar and 

pitcher [fig. 7a], condenses in itself what Pasmore was looking for in a painting: a sense of form, colour 
and a knowledge of three-dimensional space 13 — for 


paraphrasing Clive Bell — sensitive in composition, in volumetric representation and 


in the notation of reflections. 


" «To talk of modern English painting as though it was the rival of modern French is silly. 

[...] At any given moment the best painter in England is unlikely to be better than a first-rate man in 
the French second class. » Clive Bell quoted by Charles Harrison, English Art and Modernism 
1900-1939, op. cit., 1981, p. 146. 

"? Pasmore lists the following table in a letter to Bruce Laughton on 15 

June 1981 (cf. B. Laughton, 1986, p. 54, n.5). 

'S Clive Bell, Art, op. cit. 
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Painted by Pasmore in 1928, Still Life with Vases ( Collection 

particular, B&L n° 6) [fig. 4] seems to be an application of this lesson learned from the artists of the 
"School of Paris". Its composition simplified by a backlighting effect, 

is balanced by strongly contrasting colored masses. The fragmented touch favored 

by the painter in his early works, is abandoned in favor of a broad touch which 

structures the flat areas of color, rotates the volumes and underlines the density of the objects. The 
The toned down post-impressionism of this painting, its decorative character, are not without 
recall the style adopted by Duncan Grant in the 1920s. The still lifes that 

Pasmore painted stubbornly from 1928, betraying the most important influences 

various. The Bradman Still Life, 1929, Leeds City Art Gallery, 

B&L No. 7) [fig. 5] features a similar simplification of the motif, but is distinguished by its 
rigorous composition. A half-full glass of water and a loaf of bread, apples and 

a bottle of water placed on a newspaper, are placed so as to distribute the shapes and 
volumes in a strict linear construction. The light reflections reproduced 

meticulously define the textures. If Clive Bell sees here the influence of Chardin, the work 
seems however more inspired by Manet's paintings: same concentration on 

the essential to the detriment of the secondary parts summarily brushed, same forms 
simplified by shadow and light, the same desire finally to “modernize” a subject 

traditional by anchoring it in a contemporary reality (the title of the newspaper, deliberately 
readable, thus refers to the sports news, to the famous Australian cricketer, Donald 

Bradman). Clive Bell also believes he detects in Pasmore a kinship with Cézanne 

in his pictorial technique, that is to say the prior definition of his compositions by 

colorful accents, and the use of plastic color used to indicate depth and volume 14. In 1930, the 
Bradman Still Life would be the artist's first work presented 

in an exhibition of the London Group, a participation that will precede by four years 


Pasmore's election to that organization. 


The end of the 1920s marked the gradual evolution of the artist from an amateur practice to 

a professional approach. In 1928, Pasmore rented a room to paint in 

Devonshire Street. The following year and again in 1931, he organized two consecutive exhibitions 
entitled XVII Artists at the Zwemmer Gallery, with young artists gravitating around the 


Central School of Arts and Crafts. All that remains of these two exhibitions is a list of 


"4 Clive Bell, ibid. 
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works presented in 1931, mentioning four paintings by Pasmore (The Port, The Harbour, 

No. 36; Welsh Scene, No. 37; The Ukulele, No. 38; Still Life, Still 

Life, n°39). If these paintings could not be identified — despite Claude's testimony 

Rogers on the prolixity of the young artist, few works from this period have been preserved15 — 
their subjects (landscape and still life) then characterize, according to Clive Bell, the production of 
Pasmore: "He struggled desperately with still lifes. He spent a holiday in 

France and brought back sketches which he transformed into paintings giving off a poetic feeling. 
even romantic [...] Apart from the impressionists, whom he always kept in mind, he 

was influenced — | almost said contaminated — by Whistler, Conder and Japanese prints. He 
seems to me to have smelled the scent of Whistler and Conder, in one or two of these 
landscapes16... » Bell, in fact, only recognizes a talent for colorism in these two painters. He 
reproaches Whistler and Conder for having yielded to the easy charms of the decorative by 
diverting from a thorough study of reality, which means in one's own understanding, 

favor the free use of color and line to the detriment of rendering volumes 

and depth. Painted in 1932, Sea Front ( Mrs. Lynton Lamb Collection, 

B&L n°11) [fig. 6] would be, according to Pasmore, a reminiscence of Seaford, but, as Ronald 
Alley17 notes, this landscape refers above all to a painting by Charles Conder, Jour 

Windy Day at Brighton ( 1904-1905, Tate Collection) [fig. 6a]. Its colouring 

pale, its fluid painting which traces disembodied forms with simplified contours, its small 

central motif — a human silhouette prey to the elements — thus appears as 

so many variations on Conder's work. In an article published in 1933, John Piper 

recognizes, moreover, in a similar landscape of Pasmore, a lyrical inspiration 

specifically British: "that other powerful emotional force in English art, the sea18 ". To return to 
Bell's analysis, the sources of these landscapes would differentiate them 

so still lifes painted from nature, the artist adapting his style to the subject. It is necessary 


nevertheless note that the degree of abstraction of the large Still Life ( 1931 — 


Bruce Laughton, 1986, n1 p. 53. To explain the few early works of Pasmore that have survived, Laughton takes up the argument put forward by Rogers, the probable 


reuse of these paintings. 16 


“Besides the Impressionists, who have never been far from his memory, he was affected — | 
had almost said infected — at this time by Whistler, Conder and Japanese prints”, Clive Bell, Victor 
Pasmore, op. cit., p. 10. Pasmore stayed in France in 1927 and 1928. 

'’R. Alley, 1965, cat. n° 4. 

"8 “that other powerful emotional force in English art, the sea”, John Piper, The Listener, vol 
9, March 29, 1933, p. 492 (the painting illustrated in the article is not referenced in the 
Bowness & Lambertini catalogue raisonné). 
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1932, Victor Pasmore estate, B&L n°8) [fig. 7] contradicts this interpretation. On a background 
uniform animated in its upper part by an oblique touch, the plan of the table, raised to 

the vertical, seems to rest on the surface of the canvas. If there remain some spatial notations 
in the objects represented, these are contradictory (box in perspective, coffee pot of 

The flatness of the painting is reinforced by the dissociation between the line and the flat areas. 
colored: the line surrounds transparent objects, without volume, or describes curves and 
counter-curves that draw apparently abstract patterns. More than a reference to art 

of Whistler and Conder, it is possible to see in this work an interpretation 

personal experience of different trends in modernism, and more particularly cubism 


decorative by Braque [fig. 7a]. 


Little documented, the Zwemmer Gallery exhibition in 1931 mainly provides 

information about Pasmore's entourage. William Coldstream who is on the list of 

exhibitors, remembers meeting him in 1930. Pasmore and Rogers with whom he would found more 
later Euston Road School, would have taken up the habit of visiting him at that time 

his Charlotte Street apartment. The landscapes exhibited by Coldstream at the Zwemmer 
Gallery — Epple Bay, Birchington and a view of Dieppe Harbour — do not, however, belong 

not yet in the realistic vein of the Euston Road School. In a taste that Coldstream calls 

by Matissien, they are distinguished by their structured compositions and their tawny coloring. 
Coldstream, Pasmore and Rogers share this reference to French art with the artists of the 
London Artists Association, which they joined in 1932. This association, an offshoot of the 
London Group, then dominated by Bloomsbury painters, assured its members 

regular exhibitions and an annual income in return for the free enjoyment of their 

production. She is dedicating a personal exhibition to Victor Pasmore from October to 
November 1933, at the Cooling Gallery. The artist exhibited drawings and twenty-one paintings 
there: still lifes, landscapes and portraits19. Three of the four still lifes presented concern 
according to Pasmore to abstraction. In his journal, Claude Rogers describes the greatest of 
them, now disappeared: "It represents the top of a table, a little crooked on the 

canvas so that the rectangular shape appears to rise from left to right, and on 

this (actually) horizontal surface, several long rolls of drawing paper. The edges 


of the table and the almost parallel lines which surround the rolls of paper, form a very 


"’ The complete list of titles of the works exhibited is taken from Bruce Laughton (B. 
Laughton, 1986, pp. 348-349). 
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beautiful rectangular grid20. » According to this description, the still life is here above all a pretext for 
a work on composition, and it is incidentally that it is part of a motif 

geometric. The abstraction of these works, to use the term used by Pasmore, is 

therefore reduced to a high stylization of the representation. This process does not result from a 
empirical approach, but it is the logical consequence of learning which is limited 

exclusively to the study of form, based on the copying of the most varied works. 

Graham Bell notes that when they met in 1932, Pasmore was copying both The 

Manet's Luncheon on the Grass [fig. 8b] and Frank Bramley's The Hopeless Dawn21 [ fig. 8a]. While 
he specifies that the painter later abandoned the copy of 

Bramley's work, judging it too bad to make anything of it. , he emphasizes 
nevertheless the eclecticism of Pasmore's choices. What do the paintings of 

Manet and Bramley's edifying genre scene? By limiting oneself strictly to an analysis 

formal aspect of these two works, it nevertheless becomes possible to identify the interests of the time 
Pasmore, and to better understand his working methods. The harsh light of the Lunch on 

the grass, this way of "seeing in spots" which Manet was criticized for, and the description 

careful consideration of natural and artificial light in Bramley's work, constitute two 

separate proposals for dealing with light effects. Pasmore thus appears concerned 

to accumulate encyclopedic and technical knowledge about painting, without worrying about 

the spirit of the works he copies. It is this marked disinterest in content other than pictorial 


which gradually leads him to the limits of abstraction. 


From the early 1930s, Fauvism — and more particularly the painting of Matisse — 
exerts a growing influence on Pasmore's work. Made in 1932, Window — Dieppe 


[Window Scene — Dieppe22] [fig. 9] seems to borrow its compositional scheme from the painting 


i represents a table top, a bit askew on the canvas so that the rectangular shape seemed to run 
up a little from left to right and on this (in reality) horizontal surface several long rolls of cartridge 
paper. The near parallel but not quite parallel lines that define the paper rolls and the lines of the table 
top formed a beautifully rectangular grid. » Claude Rogers, quoted by B. 

Laughton, 1986, p. 57. 

2" Graham Bell, quoted by B. Laughton, 1986, p. 90. Frank Bramley's painting, "The Hopeless 

Dawn", was then on display at the Tate Gallery. It had been first exhibited in 1888 at the Royal 
Academy, accompanied by an extract from John Ruskin's book The Harbours of England. 


7? Not listed in the catalogue raisonné of Bowness & Lambertini, 1980, R. Alley, 1965, Cat. n°5 
(pl. 13). 
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by Matisse, The Siesta - Interior in Collioure (1905, Werner and Gabrielle collection 

Merzbacher) [fig. 9b]. A foreground is summarily brushed with large colored flat areas 

where a few isolated touches draw a pattern. In this abstract space, only the 

rare figurative elements: an armchair — out of scale — and the perspective representation of the 

leaf of an open window, highlighted by a grid evoking reflections on the glass. 

background, a wrought iron gate opens onto a landscape also limited to flat areas of 

colours that describe the sea and the chalk cliffs of Dieppe. In 1934, Pasmore chose to 

present this work at the Zwemmer Gallery in the group exhibition “Objective 

Abstractions" that he shares with Graham Bell, Thomas Carr, lvons Hitchens, Rodrigo 

Moynihan, Ceri Richards and Geoffrey Tibble. Appearing for the occasion as three 

other paintings by Pasmore, under the generic title of Painting , it is reproduced in the catalogue as 
an illustration of the artist's statements23. The nature of this work may 

appear to contradict the purpose of the exhibition. Of the seven paintings reproduced 

in the catalogue, four — including Pasmore’s work — nevertheless belong to the register of 
figuration: a nude by Richards, a still life by Carr and a work by Hitchens seeming to hesitate between 
landscape and still life24. Only the paintings of Moynihan, Tibble and 

Bell are abstract. Moynihan and Tibble adopted abstraction as early as 1933. Their 

work was then noticed by Graham Bell who, in his report of the exhibition of 

London Group in November, admires a work by Moynihan "reworked until every brushstroke, every 
nodule of paint, is intensely meaningful25 ". 

gestural abstractions exhibited by Bell, Tibble and Moynihan at the Zwemmer Gallery [fig. 10, 

fig. 11, fig. 12) also present certain similarities in their compositions 

centrifugal, their vigorous features, their nervous hatching and in their broad touches 


thick. 


The title of the Zwemmer Gallery exhibition “Objective Abstractions” was chosen during 
of a meeting between the artists and gallery director Robert Wellington. It does not satisfy 
then none of the artists present, and only seems to correspond to the approach adopted by 


Tibble, Moynihan and Bell. The catalogue texts confirm this impression. In its 


*° Objective Abstractions, London, Zwemmer Gallery, March-April 1934, pp 10-11 (PI. Ill). 

** The eldest of the exhibition, lvon Hitchens also belongs to the group "7&5" where he brought in 
Ben Nicholson in 1924. He would only paint a few abstract works in 1937. 

25"... worked on till every stroke, every nodule of paint is intensely significant. » Graham 

Bell, “The Sickerts and the London group”, New Statesman and Nation, Vol. Vl, November 

25, 1933, p. 663. 
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introduction, Nicolete Gray26 evacuates the question of representation by defining above all 

painting as a visual experience. The questionnaire submitted to the seven exhibitors does not 

does not include any explicit question on the figurative or abstract character of their 

works. Only the question "Do you work from nature?" [“Do you work from nature?”] 

nature?"] may seem to relate to the subject of the representation. If no artist rejects the 

question from the outset, their answers nevertheless reveal different understandings 

of a work from nature: nature constitutes, for some, the initial impulse necessary for 

any creation (a repertoire of forms and/or the vector of a visual reaction for Bell, 

Carr, Hitchens and Richards), and for the others an all-encompassing system (Moynihan assimilates the 
nature to the optical phenomenon, Tibble describes the omnipresent feeling of nature). The question 
working from nature is in fact only secondary since it brings precision to 

The first fundamental question: “What are you trying to express in your painting?” 

[“What are you trying to express in your painting?”]. Thanks to their answers, it is possible 

to divide the artists present into two main categories: those who seek to 

transcribe a visual impression in the tradition of impressionism (Carr, Hitchens, 

Richards), and those for whom expression and meaning are inherent in painting (Bell, 

Moynihan, Pasmore and Tibble). It is nevertheless necessary to distinguish in this last category the 
Bell's position which insists on painting as a spontaneous mode of expression of a psychological state, 
that of Pasmore ("painting is an expression in itself27 ") or that of 

Tibble describing painting as a self-defining form: "I don't know until 

my painting is not finished what | wanted to express. This is why painting is the only possible answer to 
this question28. » It appears moreover that all artists 

participant in this exhibition shares this conception of an autonomous mode of creation 

as demonstrated by their answers to the third question: "Do you have a conception 

clear of the board before you start? Does it develop as you work? 

[Have you a clear conception before you begin? Does it grow while working? »]. All 


unanimously declare that they do not define their works in advance and that they therefore result 


cs Although the introduction and questionnaire are unsigned, they are said to have been written 
after Charles Harrison by Nicolete Gray (Charles Harrison, English Art and Modernism 1900-1939, 
op. cit., p. 335). All the following quotes are from the catalogue of the exhibition "Objective 
Abstractions". 

a “The painting itself is the expression. » Victor Pasmore, Objective Abstractions, op. cit., p. 10. 
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decisions taken during their production. The only one to admit the existence of preparatory 
sketches, Hitchens nevertheless specifies: "From the moment the surface to be painted is 
chosen, the work will have to develop according to its own personality to meet the creative thought 
of the artist, without this the result would be empty of life29. » It would be tempting to see in 

this insistence on the autonomy of the pictorial process, an approach similar to that adopted 
later by the New York artists of Action Painting. The responses given to the 

Nicolete Gray's last question "Do you think your painting is impressionist?" 

[“Do you consider your painting ‘impressionist’?”] however allow us to challenge this 
interpretation. The majority of artists do not reject this appellation and consider 

Impressionism as the founding movement — an attitude summed up by the statement 

de Moynihan: "They [my paintings] have more in common with the impressionist technique 
according to which painting identifies itself autonomously with its means, and derives from them, 
than with a system where the artist imposes on the canvas a preconceived idea on which the value of the 


painting will dependso . 


The critic defines “Objective Abstractions” based on the approach of these artists. 

In his review of the exhibition published in The Listener, William Townsend 

remarks: "[the artist of "Objective Abstractions"] must let the painting grow with 

her brush as if it had a life of its own from the start, ready to unfold, her 

development being only partially subject to the artist's control, rather than rigidly imposing on the 
canvas a construction that he will have previously perfected in his mind31 . 


Townsend is referring here to the exhibition of "Unit One" presented shortly before at 


78 «Not until my painting is finished do | know what | wanted to express. Therefore the 

painting itself is the only possible answer to the question. » Geoffrey Tibble, Objective 
Abstractions, ibid., p 12. 

29 «Erom the moment when the painting surface is chosen, the work should grow with its own 
personality to meet the painter's creative thought, else the result will be void of life. » 

Ivon Hitchen, Objective Abstractions, ibid., p. 7. 

iss "They have more in common with the Impressionist technique whereby painting identifies itself 
with, and derives from, its means, than with a system in which the artist imposes upon the 
canvas a preconceived idea, on whose merit the value of the painting will 

depend." Rodrigo Moynihan, Objective Abstractions, ibid., p. 9. For Moynihan, the reference to 
Impressionism is not limited to a theoretical level since in 1935 he borrowed the texture and 
color of his paintings from Monet's series of Rouen Cathedrals . 

For an analysis of Moynihan's work, see the introduction by Lawrence Gowing, in the catalog of 
his retrospective organized at the Royal Academy (Rodrigo Moynihan Retrospective, 

London, Royal Academy, 1978). 
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the Mayor Gallery in London, while emphasizing the cerebral and rigid character that he attributes 
to the latter. "Unit One" is then often assimilated by critics to a group 

ideological, it owes this reputation more to the extreme nature of some of its 

these artistic productions — Ben Nicholson presents his first white reliefs this same 

year [fig. 13] — than to the opinions professed by those who animate it. Herbert's texts 

Read claiming “Unit One” as a strategic grouping of artists, as a 

body called upon to formulate and organize like the old academy, or the organization 

of a traveling exhibition, however, reinforce this interpretation. The approaches of the 

artists of “Unit One” and “Objective Abstractions”, often presented as 

opposites, can nevertheless become parallel. In the book published jointly with 

In the Mayor Gallery exhibition, Ben Nicholson describes the process of his work in 

the form of a recipe, like a succession of different technical gestures linked to a 

limited number of ingredients, leading to formal decisions until a 

satisfactory result. This description is similar to that of Pasmore in "Objective 

Abstractions": "| have only an uncertain idea before | begin. | pursue what is required 

painting until | have achieved the most complete and satisfactory form | can." According to Alan 
Bowness, Pasmore also produced four paintings at this time. 

to five totally abstract works under the double influence of Tibble and Nicholson whose abstract 
painting he would have discovered at that time33. Never exhibited, the abstract works of 
Pasmore would have been quickly destroyed. Pasmore's turnaround does not constitute a case 
isolated, since Bell, Moynihan and Tibble would in turn abandon abstraction in 1936. 

Growing hostility from critics, dissensions among artists linked to the context 

international — and in particular the Spanish Civil War — have often been mentioned for 

justify the brevity of "Objective Abstractions." It seems, however, that this movement 


was not aborted due to external pressure, but that it constitutes, in its reverence 


1 
William Townsend, “The Painter and his Pictures,” The Listener, Vol. Il, April 18, 1934, p. 674. 32 


Victor Pasmore, Objective Abstractions, op. cit., p.11 
ss According to Ronald Alley, Pasmore produced four or five abstract works following the 
exhibition "Objective Abstractions" while drawing inspiration from Nicholson's abstract paintings 
(Pasmore, Tate Gallery, 1965, np). For Alan Bowness, these abstractions were produced in 
1932-33 (Bowness & Lambertini, Pasmore, 1980, p. 10), a version however contradicted in the 
chronology of this same work which specifies: "In 1934, he joined "Objective Abstractions" 
and saw the first formal paintings of Ben Nicholson at the exhibition of the 'Seven and Five 
Society'. After trials and experiments 
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marked for Impressionism, the conclusion of a formal logic developed in the 


movement of the Bloomsbury group. 


The claim for objective content could thus be analyzed as an opposition to 

theses defended by "Unit One" on the irrational or pre-rational nature of art Herbert Read jit 
describing the work as the vector of a subjective content35 and the form as a directed and defined 
emotion36. However, the term "objective" should not be understood here 

as the affirmation of a persistent relationship to the object. As early as 1934, this literal understanding 
also gives rise to certain misunderstandings, Hugh Gordon Porter distinguishing, for example, 
Pasmore and Richards, as the only objective painters in the Zwemmer Gallery exhibition, because of 
their easily recognizable subjects.37 The term objective describes 

more, as Lawrence Gowing notes, a detached view that is both realistic and cynical.38 In an essay 
on Impressionism and Abstract Painting, written in 1934, 

Moynihan describes "this skepticism of the true 'visual' painter whose creative spirit must, by not 
assuming nothing, to advance in his search for a synthesis of vision which, although not claiming to 
be absolute, is real within the framework of the specific laws which govern it39 ”. 

It is interesting to note that this essay focuses more on Cézanne's work than 

on Monet's and refers explicitly to Roger Fry's book , Cézanne A Study of His Development40. Based 
on the English critic's analysis of Monet's last paintings, 

Cézanne — where there is a complete confidence in the innate movements of his sensibility41 — 
Moynihan concludes: “ +++ the meaning and real importance of 


Impressionism: it creates a close alliance between the painter's mind, the object and the canvas. In 


unsuccessfully under this double influence (now destroyed), he returned to painting from the visual 
model...” (Ibid., pp. 277-278). 

It would be necessary to question again the reality of such an opposition since the artists of 
"Objective Abstractions" seem for the most part to ignore "Unit One". It will be noted that in the 
brief essay that Rodrigo Moynihan devotes to Impressionism and abstract painting in 1934, Picasso 
seems to embody by himself the antithesis of an objective approach (Rodrigo Moynihan, 

"Notes on Impressionism and Abstract Painting", Burlington Magazine, Vol CXXIV, n° 954, 
September 1982, p. 556). 
35 F 

Herbert Read, Art Now, op. cit. , 1933 
es Herbert Read, The Meaning of Art, London, Faber & Faber, 1931 B. 
ba Laughton, 1986, p.100. 

Lawrence Gowing, in Rodrigo Moynihan, “Notes on Impressionism and Abstract 
Painting”, op. cit., p. 555. 

- Rodrigo Moynihan, op. cit., p. 555. 
Roger Fry, Cézanne A Study of His Development, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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In this process, the object lost its specific character and the painter his choice to give it emotional 


and formal implications42 . ” 


This interpretation of impressionism as a creative act where the object, its 

perception and its transposition, seems influenced by artistic developments 

posteriors. She recalls Matisse's statement: "I cannot distinguish between the feeling | have of life 
and the way | translate it43. " In defining the work of 

the artist as a translation, it implies, as Jean-Claude Lebensztejn notes, a relationship, a gap and 
an analogy between art and reality44. It is in this spirit that we must read the 

Pasmore's statement in the Objective Abstractions catalogue : "| do not paint directly from nature; | 
apply myself to painting in relation to natural forms. " 45 

Pasmore still seems to be very influenced by Matisse in 193346, as in 

as evidenced by his painting Window , Finsbury Park ( 1933, Coll. 

Department of the Environment, London, B&L No. 13) [fig. 14] This painting and its 

title indicates, would have been painted on the motif, representing the view of his studio. On the first 
At first glance, however, it appears less as a work of observation than as a work 

design. Although the window motif is off-center, a median vertical axis represented by 

an amount reconstitutes a symmetry. Pasmore builds his painting on a contrast of 

red and green colors interrupted only by ochre and brown tones, taking up the fauve palette 

by Matisse, but obscuring it. The tangle of green and red brushstrokes 


draws a semblance of tapestry in the background. Another Matisse-esque trait, Pasmore claims 


ia Roger Fry, Cézanne A Study of His Development, ibid., p. 79. 

ie Rodrigo Moynihan, op. cit., p. 556. 

ry Henri Matisse, Notes d'un peintre, 1908, in Henri Matisse, Ecrits et propos sur l'art, Paris: Hermann, 1972, p. 42. We can only 
mention here a kinship of thought between the two artists and not a direct influence since the first English translation of Notes d'un 


peintre was not published until 1931 in the Henri Matisse catalogue, New York: Museum of Modern Art. 


“* Jean-Claude Lebensztejn, “Tournant”, Le fauvisme ou “l'épreuve du feu ”, Paris: Musée d'Art 
moderne de la Ville de Paris, 1999, p.33 This 

a quote should also be compared with Roger Fry's description of the French Post- 
Impressionists: “They do not seek to imitate forms but to create forms, nor to imitate life but to 
give an equivalent to it” (Roger Fry, “The French Post-Impressionists”, Vision and 

Design, London, Oxford University Press, 1981, p.167 — first published under the title “The 
French Group” in Catalogue of the Second Post-lmpressionist Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 
1912) 

“© Ronald Alley reports that Pasmore was still painting the following year in 1934, by his own 
account, amid reproductions of Matisse and Picasso paintings that littered the floor (R. Alley, 1965, 
np) 
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then the decorative character of his paintings47. His approach also seems to be part of 

that of the French artist who declared: "It is impossible for me to slavishly copy nature, which | am 
forced to interpret and submit to the spirit of the painting48. " This constraint 

appears more clearly in the confused treatment of space: introducing a first effect of 

depth, the diagonal of the lower edge of the window contradicts the apparent flatness of the 
foreground, its doors are clearly represented in perspective, although one of the 

uprights of the right leaf are extended in defiance of all likelihood to form an axis 

abstract. For Pasmore, this coexistence between observational and design art seems 
contradictory and pushes him, by his own admission, to modify his approach: "although being 
capable of accepting without reservation the new image of painting created by the School of Paris, 
as something in itself, | was not able to reconcile it with my own experience 

visual. | still saw the natural world as | had learned it from the great masters. This 

divergence between the new free image | wanted to paint and the old image | 

| really saw produced a crisis that led me to an impasse. | felt that unless this divergence 


disappeared, | could not continue without any conviction49. 


“7 In the catalogue of the exhibition "Objective Abstractions", Pasmore answers the question 

"Are your paintings purely decorative?" "A good painting is always decorative" (Objective 
Abstraction, op. cit., p. 11). 

“8 Henri Matisse, Notes of a Painter, op. cit., p. 46. 

“ «But although able to accept without reservation the new image of painting, created by the 
School of Paris, as something in itself, | was not able to reconcile my own visual experience. | still 
saw natural world in the way | had learned from the old master. This discrepancy between the 
new free picture which | wanted to paint and the old image which | actually saw produced a crisis 
which ended in an impasse. | felt that it was impossible to continue with any conviction 

unless this discrepancy was removed. » Bowness & Lambertini, 1980, p. 40. 
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Chapter II: Euston Road School: A New 


objectivity? 


"An acquaintance of mine says that the logical development of painting must lead 
finally to consider the canvas as an object... But it is really absurd because the 


Painting exploits vision, not material. And in essence, painting is illusion1 . ” 


William Coldstream, Letter to John Rake, March 1933 


According to his autobiography2 , Pasmore abandons his first abstract manner because he does not 
fails to reconcile what he sees and what he paints. He then returns to painting from nature under 
the dual influence of Pierre Bonnard and Walter Sickert3 . In this analysis 

retrospective, Pasmore suggests that his work has undergone a stylistic shift 

sensitive, and emphasizes that he remained faithful to a figurative logic in the 1930s. 

The preserved paintings nevertheless bear witness to a slow evolution, perceptible in 

the growing importance given to observation and drawing. Presented at the London Group in 
1935, Tea Gardens (Bury Art Gallery, B&L n°15) [fig. 15] belongs to these works by 

transition. Bright colours — green, red, pink, ochre, purple — always derive from the range 
colored by Fauvism, but they are no longer arbitrary because they transcribe the effects of 

light. As in Bonnard's painting, The Table (Tate Collection, London, 1925) 


[fig. 15a], the artist creates an unreal atmosphere by making the shadow luminous using 


light spots. The intensity and density of the colors establish a new hierarchy between the 


"Someone | know said the logical development in painting must eventually lead to 

regarding the canvas itself as the object [...] But it is really absurd because the painting is the 
exploitation of the vision & not the material. And the picture, in essence, is illusion. » William 
Coldstream, letter to John Rake, March 1933, quoted by B. Laughton, 1986, p.110 

* Victor Pasmore, Bowness & Lambertini, 1980, p. 40. 

* Ibid., pp. 277, 278. The two artists then experienced a new relevance in London: the Reid & 
Lefevre Gallery devoted a monographic exhibition to Pierre Bonnard in 1934; Sickert's 
monographic exhibition at Thomas Agnew & Son, 1933, was followed by the publication of 
his portrait by Virginia Woolf (Virginia Woolf, Walter Sickert: A Conversation, London: Hogarth 
Press, 1934). 
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different elements of the painting: only the multi-colored parasols and the tables stand out, drawing a 
checkerboard, the two human silhouettes fading into the landscape. The artist here seems eager 
to flee any fascination with the object and seems to fear, like Bonnard, that its 

attention captured by a detail does not betray its first impression. This landscape is not, moreover, 
not painted on the spot, but recreated, in the isolation of the studio, from drawings made in Hyde 
Park4 This work of memory is perceptible in the description of the space: 

the layering of the patterns and their reduction underlined by diagonal lines do not 

do not correspond to the pattern of geometric perspective. Pasmore focuses here on 

to directly represent what he perceived, again following the example of Bonnard who declared that 
he wanted to "show what one sees when one suddenly enters a room5 ", or to 

to take up Jean Clair's interpretation of this quote, to render this work of the eye, 

capturing an overall impression, selecting and then identifying one object, sliding over another, all 
the while retaining its image in memory6 . When Pasmore painted The Red Tablecloth in 1936, 
(The Red Tablecloth, Kenneth Clark estate, B&L no. 22) [fig. 16], it seems to borrow from 
Bonnard this way of apprehending the surrounding world both physically and psychologically. The 
still life in the center of the painting is invaded by shadow. Hardly readable, it no longer constitutes 
a subject, but its indistinct forms give it the presence of an afterimage. 

The decorative border of the tablecloth seems to have finally focused Pasmore's attention. 
Roughly painted, its ornamental motifs were first carefully traced in pencil, 


as evidenced by the underlying drawing. 


The squaring is evident in several of Pasmore's contemporary paintings. 

(Interior with a Wooden Chair, c. 1937, B&L No. 24 [fig. 18]; The 

Restaurant car, The Dining Car, 1937, B&L n°26 [fig. 17]) also betray its 

new interest in drawing. Although this technique seems to contradict their pictorial style 


whose spontaneity sometimes borders on incompleteness, the drawing becomes for Pasmore the 


* R. Alley, 1965, Cat. No. 8. 

° Pierre Bonnard, “Notes on Painting” reproduced in Bonnard, Paris: Centre Georges Pompidou, 

1984, p. 182. 

°" _. Once | have crossed the subliminal threshold where the room presents itself to my gaze 

as a totally open place, a jumble in which it bathes entirely and in which everything offers itself to 

it without hierarchy and without name, my vision mobilizes, sorts out the important from the 

accessory, accommodates itself to an object or a being, concentrates, recognizes and 

finally names, sending back at the same time, if not to darkness, at least to half-light, everything 

that no longer enters its field. Yet “that” which surrounds my central vision has never ceased to be: much more, 
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means of structuring his compositions and recreating an illusion of depth. The painter 

seems to be inspired by Walter Sickert who described drawing as the only means 

to explore, test and define a composition going so far as to affirm: "the greatest paintings in 
the world are only enlargements of excellent drawings7 . >In 
Due to the rarity of his preserved graphic works, only the analysis of the drawings 
preparatory works by Claude Rogers — an artist so close to Pasmore that it is possible to 
confusing their landscapes — allows us to better understand their common working method. 
Like Pasmore, Claude Rogers was tempted by the experience of "Objective Abstractions", 
He then temporarily abandoned painting in 1935, before returning the following year to 

a realistic style. Appointed teacher at Raynes County Grammar School for Boys 

(London), Rogers made numerous sketches of scenes of school life, which sometimes gave 
rise to paintings. The preparatory drawing for the painting Boys at Dinner (Boys at 

Dinner, exhibited in 1937 at the Storran Gallery in London) [fig. 19] seems, as Bruce Laughton8 
notes , to have previously served as the basis for the creation of a small-format painting 

Two Boys in Art Class ( 1936, Mrs Peter Harris Collection). 

This carefully squared pen and ink drawing would therefore constitute for 

Rogers, a repertoire of patterns. The broken rings, the hatching marking the shadows and the 
The rough layout of the composition indicates that the sketch was taken from life. 

The artist pays little attention to expressions and seems to have real difficulty in 

capture the figures in motion. He lingers, however, on the description of a carafe, of 

flowers in a bouquet, going so far as to note the color of three cups (R[ed], Y[ellow], B[lue]). 
If this drawing is based on direct observation, it also results from mental reconstruction 

of an observed reality as demonstrated by the superposition of patterns (plate, glass, hand, 
table) reduced to geometric shapes, in its upper part. Although its invoice differs 


precise drawings by Sickert, it participates in the same spirit since its correction is not 


It is this shadowy and peripheral presence which, in a way, surrounds and supports my 
attention." Jean Clair, "The Adventures of the Optic Nerve", Bonnard, op. cit., p. 20 
"The greatest paintings in the world are merely enlargements of excellent drawings. » 
Walter Sickert, “Drawing from Nature” (first lecture given at the Thanet School of Art, 
Margate School of Art, Kent, 1934) in Walter Sickert: The Complete Writings on Art, Anna 
Gruetzner Robins (ed.), New York: Oxford University Press, 2002, p. 633. 

°B. Laughton, 1986, p. 74. 
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mathematical, to use Sickert's words, but lies in a sincere interpretation9 


Pasmore also accumulates in his sketches a repertoire of scenes on the motif. Painted in 
1936-1937, The Parisian Café (Parisian Café, Manchester City Gallery, B&L n°23) [fig. 20] 

would be, according to the artist, the interpretation of a drawing made in Paris in 1934-1935: “[This 
[painting] takes its title from a rough sketch taken in a small Parisian restaurant; but 

[she] actually belongs to my studio in Howland Mews and to Bertorelli's Restaurant in 

Charlotte Street where it is transposed; the composition is invented from the sketch 

original, but all the figures were painted directly from the model in my studio10. " The realism of the Café 
Parisien therefore does not come from the immediate transcription 

of an impression but, as Sickert advocates, of the reconstruction of a subject 

likely. To achieve this, Pasmore reworks the entire painting from nature, 

decor like the characters for which the painters Lynton Lamb and Thelma posed 

Hubert, along with one of his colleagues from London County Council. This process leads 

the artist gradually erases the anecdotal aspect of the subject. Only the window on the right, the 
still life of glasses, carafe and bottle, in the foreground, recall the decor of a café. 

The space reduced to a mosaic of rectangular planes refers to previous experiments 

Pasmore's Cubists. The lack of expression of the figures contrasts with the care taken in 

the precise description of their physiognomy. The arbitrary distribution of spots of shadow and 
light, the visible touches contribute to accentuating this distance from reality. 

The work on form develops here at the expense of the narrative function of the subject. Pasmore 
distinguishes himself in this from Sickert for whom form and subject constitute an inseparable whole11. He does not 
retains that Sickert's way of painting, his definition inspired by Degas, of a "painting 


"brought in": "that is, brought in by conscious stages, aiming to form a progression 


° Walter Sickert, “Squaring up a drawing” (2nd lecture given at the Thanet School of Art, Margate 
School of Art, Kent, 1934) op. cit., p. 635. 

® “[it] derived its title from a hasty sketch made in a small Paris restaurant; but the painting really belongs 
to my studio in Holland Mews and Bertorelli's restaurant in Charlotte Street to which it was transferred; 
the composition was an invention derived from the original sketch but all the figures were painted direct 
from models in my studio. » Victor Pasmore, letter to Bruce Laughton dated April 11, 1978, B. 
Laughton, 1986, p. 60. 

"Lisa Tickner emphasizes that the news item constitutes the main source of inspiration for 

Sickert, and that it leads to a specific pictorial treatment (Lisa Tickner, "Walter Sickert: The Camden 
Town Murder and Tabloid Crime", Modern Life and Modern Subjects British Art in the Early Twentieth 
Century, New Haven (CT), London: Yale University Press, 2000, pp. 11-48. 
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regular, for a predictable end12. " The method followed by Pasmore is noticeable in 

the very appearance of the painting whose different elements studied separately coexist 

with a certain awkwardness. The volumes of the figures thus appear constrained by space 

and the cramped framework. This restrictive method announces the one that will be developed 
later by the Euston Road School. Pasmore notes, however, that this painting is "devoid of all the 


rational ideology to which the school would later attach itself13 ". 


The name "Euston Road School" was not chosen by its founders (Claude Rogers, Victor Pasmore, 
William Coldstream), but invented by Clive Bell in 193814. This 

identification with a deprived London neighborhood underlines, as for their elders of the 

Camden Town group, rooting their subjects in everyday reality. Graham 

Bell, associated with the school from its inception, remarks: "[Euston Road School] evokes a 
impression of opacity and fog, of faded colours, of aborted architecture, of 

grayness and poverty, which are the qualities attributed primarily to the works exhibited by these 
artists15. " It would be tempting, despite the time difference, to compare the 

dynamics of the Euston Road School from that of the German New Objectivity ("Neue 
"Sachlichkeit") at least, if we stick to its definition by Paul Westheim in 1925: the 

desire to resort to precision devoid of sentiment, to bear witness to the realities of 

the post-war period with the accuracy of documentation, with draconian clarity, a veristic fidelity in the 


manner of the eye become machine: the camera16. Among the 
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be brought painting” “that is to say, brought about by conscious steps aiming to form a steady 
progression to a predictable end. » Walter Sickert, “With the Wisest Sorrow” (Daily telegraph, April 
1, 1925) op. cit., p. 511. 

13« |. devoid of any of that rational ideology to which the school later attached itself » Victor 
Pasmore, letter to Bruce Laughton dated April 11, 1978, B. Laughton, 1986, op. cit. 

"* Clive Bell, “Present and Future”, The New Statesman and Nation, March 26, 1938, pp. 524- 

526. 

15"... [It] conveyed to the mind an impression of murk and fog, dingy colors and 

inconclusive architecture, drabness and poverty, which were the qualities first to be associated with 
the works exhibited by these artists...” Graham Bell, typescript preserved in the archives by 
Claude Rogers around 1942, cited by B. Laughton, 1986, p.7. 

"© Paul Westheim, “Stil der Sachlichkeit”, Berliner B6rsen-Zeitung, June 7, 1925 cited by 

Uwe Fleckner in "The Frozen Realities of the New Objectivity, History, Theory and Formal 
Language of an Art Between Social Criticism and Aesthetic Ideal" (translation Claude Riehl) 
Germany 1920s / The New Objectivity, Paris: Reunion des Musées nationaux, 2003, p. 15. There is 
no real equivalent to the German New Objectivity in England in the 1920s, hence the absence of 
national antecedents to the Euston Road School. It is necessary 
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founders of the school, only William Coldstream nevertheless seems to respond to 

social concerns. In 1935, he already temporarily abandoned painting, judging it 

too elitist: "| was annoyed at the time by the fact that so many avant-garde paintings 

seem inaccessible to a large number of people [...] From a moral point of view, | was 

rather of the opinion, as a student and | still am, that it would be better to do something 
accessible to the greatest number of people and that is why | found myself a job in the film 
department of the GPO [General Post Office Film Unit]17. » Returning to the 

painting, Coldstream always seems to conclude that the interest of modern artists in 

pure painting is irreconcilable with the general public's demand for accessible art. It is 
behaves, as Charles Harrison notes, as if it were therefore necessary to make a moral choice 
between the two. 18 Graham Bell shares Coldstream's convictions, but he 

stands out for his political activism. It should be remembered here that the Spanish Civil War pushes 
number of London intellectuals to get involved, as Myfanwy notes 

Evans: “Left, right, black, red [...] Hampstead, Bloomsbury, surreal, abstract, 

social realist, Spain, Germany, Heaven, Hell, Paradise, Chaos, light, darkness, round, 
square [...] don't you see that you have to get involved — it's a matter of principle. 

Did you sign the petition — don't you have a painting more in keeping with your aims19... » An anti- 
fascist from the start, Graham Bell encouraged his school colleagues to take part in various 
demonstrations: the Popular Front protest march on May 1st 

1938 (against Francoism and the policy of conciliation pursued by Neville 

Chamberlain), creation of banners based on Goya's The Disasters of War , for the 


"Arms for Spain" rally in Trafalgar Square, February 12, 1939. Opinions 


Nevertheless, it is worth noting in certain members of group X, such as Edward Wadsworth or 
Wyndham Lewis, a return to classicism, a taste for clearly drawn forms which can lead to a 

cold and meticulous representation of the visible world. 

'” «| was disturbed at the time that so much of the avant-garde painting appeared to be 
inaccessible to a great number of people [...] | had slightly conscientious views as a student, and 
still have, that perhaps one ought to do something which was accessible to a fairly large number 
of people and for that reason | got myself a job | the GPO Film Unit. » William Coldstream 

cited in Painting the Visible World: Painters at the Euston Road School and at Camberwell School 
of Arts and Craft, 1930-1960, London: Austin/Desmond Fine Art, 1989, p. 4. 


"® Charles Harrison, English And and Modernism 1900-1939, op. cit., p. 341. 

PE Lett: right, black, red [...] Hampstead, Bloomsbury, surrealist, abstract, social realist, Spain, 
Germany, Heaven, Hell, Paradise, Chaos, light, dark, round, square [...] don’t you see you are 
bound to be implied — it's a matter of principle. Have you signed the petition — haven't you a 
picture more in keeping with you aims...” Myfanwy Evans, The Painter Object (1937) cited in 
Thirties, London: Arts Council of Great Britain, 1979, p. 35. 
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Graham Bell's policies are not shared, nor even understood by his 

entourage. Pasmore thus remembers that he believed he was participating in a peaceful demonstration in 
contributing to "Arms for Spain", without realizing that it was in fact a pro-communist march20. 
Nevertheless, Graham Bell was especially opposed to Pasmore and Rogers 

when he asserts the need to link art to social needs. This conviction underlies the 

most of his editorials and explains the virulence of his attacks on Herbert Read, and 

against his definition of modern art as the development of a form of expression 

autonomous, addressing a specialized audience. In her painting, however, she limits herself to the 
search for objective content and is confused with the adoption of a demanding, professional technique21. 
Bell and Coldstream respond, in fact, mainly to motivations 

aesthetic as it appears in their interventions in the debate opposing them to the surrealists, organized by 
the Artists International Association, on May 26, 193822. Despite a criticism 

Anthony Blunt's benevolent approach, the audience seems to have become aware, as a whole, of the 
formal limitations of their approaches. Herbert Read, their most violent detractor, notes 

thus: "No impartial observer will be able to describe the affair otherwise than as a 

debacle [...] The realists were reduced to evoking the photographic apparatus and Courbet 

[...] Of course, our realists are not in reality the tough guys they should be, but the bastard and sterile 


offspring of the Bloomsbury school of needlework . ” 


*° B. Laughton, 1986, p. 183. 

*" Graham Bell, like William Coldstream, will participate in the "Mass Observation" program. 

designed by Tom Harrisson: an artist residency in Bolton (Lancashire) allowing him to immerse 
himself in a working-class environment and to analyse his expectations in terms of art. It is 

interesting to note that this experience would not change his approach in any way, his works then 
seeming strongly influenced by the Coldstream technique. 

?? The Artists International Association (AIA) aimed to generate and disseminate anti-colonialist and anti- 

fascist propaganda. It then multiplied discussions on the social value and significance of art, and on the exploitation 
of mass media — posters, publications, films. In this debate, Graham Bell, William Coldstream and the Hungarian 
sculptor Peter Peri represented the camp of the realists, Julian Trevilyand, Humphrey Jennings, Roland 
Penrose, that of the surrealists. 


* In his review of 'The Realists Fall In' (The Spectator, 25 March 1938, p. 76), Blunt criticises 
Coldstream for his modesty in the face of Picasso. Richard Townsend, who was close to the Euston 
Road School, noted in his diary that Bell and Coldstream did not appear to present any 

arguments against Surrealism and that their paintings exhibited at the debate did not compare 
favourably with the paintings of Miro and Picasso, which the Surrealists had presented (Andrew Forge 
(ed.), The Townsend Journals: An Artist's Record of his Times 1928-51, London, Tate Gallery, 1976, 
p. 43). 

74 «NIo unprejudiced observer could describe the affair as anything but a rout [...] The Realists 

were reduced to talking about the camera and Courbet [...] Actually of course, our 
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Before being assimilated into a style, the art school later known as Euston Road 

School received support from the Bloomsbury group from the outset. Seeking 

sponsors likely to finance its creation, Claude Rogers first approached 

Helen Anrep who in turn contacted Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant. Both responded 

positively and worked to persuade Kenneth Clark, then director of the National 

Gallery, to sponsor the company starting with its prospectus. Kenneth Clark has 

then convinced several of his friends — including Samuel Courtauld — to contribute their 
contributions. Clark will financially assist Rogers, to enable him to run the school, as well 

than Pasmore, Graham Bell and Coldstream so that they could devote themselves entirely to their 
art. Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant as well as Augustus John and John Nash are mentioned in 
the launch prospectus as exceptional speakers who have promised to attend, 

to criticize, and to work occasionally at the school. Augustus John, a renowned portrait painter, 
seems to be admired by the founders of the school whom he receives frequently. He is, moreover, a 
alumnus of the Slade School of Fine Art, like Coldstream and Rogers. The concentration 

Former Slade pupils among Euston Road School teachers and speakers 

This probably explains why its program is defined in reaction to the teaching that is there. 

then practiced. Coldstream thus remarked in 1965: "I think that Slade exercised a 

powertul influence, a rather reactionary influence. The problem of art schools in our 

era [...] lay in their very unrealistic program, based on a pictorial ideal which 

did not exist anywhere, a mixture seeking to achieve the Renaissance design [...] coupled with an 
almost surrealist juxtaposition of, say, Sickert or Wilson Steer25. » The 

The founders of the school were not only opposed to the unrealistic nature of the teaching 
traditional, but their criticism also focuses on the growing importance of applied arts 

in art schools. In their declaration of intent, they therefore specify: "This school is 

founded solely for the study of Drawing and Painting. It exists today in the 

art schools a tendency to focus on teaching applied arts, design 


industrial and commercial and to relegate to second position the study of free drawing and 


English Realists are not the tough guys they ought to be, but the effect and bastard offspring of 
the Bloomsbury school of needlework. » Herbert Read, “Discussion between Realists and 
Surrealists”, London Bulletin, Vol.1, n°1, April 1938. 

25 «I think that Slade had a powerful influence on one, a rather reactionary influence [...] 

The difficulty about art schools in our time [...] was that one's program was very unrealistic, 
based on an ideal of painting which had no existence anywhere, the mixture of trying to achieve 
a Renaissance drawing [...] coupled with the almost surrealist juxtaposition 
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painting. It has therefore become increasingly difficult for those who wish to get into the 

Drawing or Painting as an end in itself, to find a school where they will receive 

sincere encouragement [and] will come into direct contact with teachers who are themselves 
practicing painters26. " When the school opened in October 1937, in a studio at 12 Fitzroy 
Street27, it conformed to the Parisian models of the Académie Colarossi or 

the Julian Academy, the limitation of the number of students allowing for personalized teaching28. 
At the same time, it seems to be resuming a traditional learning method, 

corporatist, by asserting that only workshop work allows the student to learn a trade 

in contact with his peers. However, it does not offer so much technical education as a 

training of the gaze as its prospectus further specifies: “Particular attention 

will be given to the training of observation, because it is the faculty most likely to be 

trained. No attempt will be made, however, to impose a style, and the greatest freedom of 
expression will be left to the students. 29 "This insistence on observation as 

a fundamental artistic apprenticeship curiously refers to the teaching provided by Henry Tonks at 
Slade, which the founders of the school never ceased to criticize30. 

It also owes much to the convictions of Coldstream who stated in 1933: "One of my 

knowledge says that the logical development of painting must ultimately lead to 

to consider the canvas as an object, something to work on like the carpenter 


works on a chair [...] But this is really absurd because painting exploits vision, and 


of say, Sickert or Wilson Steer. William Coldstream in an interview with Rodrigo 

Moynihan, “A Nonconformist,” Art and Literature, 4, Spring 1965, p. 205. 

*° “This school is established solely for the study of Drawing and Painting. Today there is a 
tendency in the art schools to concentrate on the teaching of the applied arts, industrial and 
commercial design, and to relegate to a secondary position the study of free drawing and 
painting. It is becoming, therefore, increasingly difficult for those who wish to take up 

Drawing and Painting as ends in themselves to find a school where they will receive a 
wholehearted encouragement in this subject only, and at the same time obtain direct contact 
with teachers who are themselves practicing painters. » Prospectus cited in Bruce Laughton, 
1986, p. 145. 

“7 The school moved in February 1938 to a former garage at 314-316 Euston Road. 

*8 The first year, the school welcomed 8 to 10 students per day. 

2 tig teaching, particular emphasis will be laid on training the observation, since this is the 
faculty most open to training. No attempt, however will be made to impose a style and 
students will be left with the maximum of freedom of expression. » Prospectus, cited by Bruce 
Laughton, 1986, p. 3. 

°° Tonks demanded from his students a meticulous observation of the real world, as well 

as areal mastery of drawing, and exerted a real influence on these students as Townsend 
noted in his diary on 10 January 1937 (Andrew Forge (ed), The Townsend Journals, op. cit., p. 
39). 
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not a material31. " The teachers at Euston Road School thus oppose the theses 

modernists, a return to an art based on observation. This approach reflects their 

individual developments. In a document prefiguring the school project, put into circulation 

In 1937, Graham Bell and Coldstream claimed: "We have personally made 

experiments in abstract and decorative art and, at one point, we even felt (against 

our natural inclination) that there was no future for the kind of painting we 

had always dreamed. But we discovered that for us at least, exploration and 

the expression of the material world based on real experience constitute the only truly captivating 
aspects of painting. 32" The pedagogy of the Euston Road School does not consist 

so not to teach rules defined a priori, but to provide students with a method which 

will allow them to analyze what they see, and to transcribe it. Sam Carter — one of the students 
more assiduous — reports that Coldstream allowed him to understand the phenomenon of 
shortening in visual perception, explaining to him how to use a system of measuring proportions 
from a fixed point33. Coldstream actually uses a method 

traditional where the artist, one eye closed, holds a brush at arm's length, parallel or 
perpendicular to the visual axis and uses it to measure and compare different proportions. This 
system used rigorously allows him to create real projections. In 

According to Christopher Pinsent, Coldstream has developed a real obsession with this 
technique: "Coldstream said he had started measuring, anxious to make the 

things that actually look the same. But the work of finding exact distances 

comparable or divisible obviously ended up fascinating him [...] His paintings are therefore 
based on a network of simple proportions, knitted loosely or tightly depending on its degree of 


concentration and the nature of the different parts of the subject34. » In The Bearded Man (Man 


°' william Coldstream, letter to John Rake dated March 1933, in B. Laugton, 1986, op. cit. 

* “We have ourselves experienced in abstract and decorative art and even at one time 

(against our natural inclination) felt that there were no future for the kind of painting we have 
always hankered after. But we have found that, for us at any rate, the only aspect of painting 
that is really engrossing is the exploration and expression in painting, by actual experience, of the 
material world. » Graham Bell, William Coldstream, A Plan for Artist, a document circulated 
during the summer of 1937, cited by B. Laughton, 1986, p. 4. 

Bi Laughton, 1986, p. 147. 

** «Coldstream has said that he began measuring form a concern to get things to look really 
alike. But obviously he became fascinated with the business of finding exactly comparable or 
divisible distance. [...] His paintings are thus informed with a mesh of simple proportions 

closely or sparsely knit according to the degree of concentration on and nature of any part of the 
subject. » Christopher Pinsent, Letter to Bruce Laughton dated February 10, 1982, cited in B. 
Laughton, 1986, p. 157. 
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with a Beard, 1939, Tate Collection) [fig. 21], Coldstream focuses his attention on the face 

of the character. The horizontal lines emphasizing the eyes, nose and mouth serve as landmarks 
allowing to carefully report proportions and intervals. The touches of paint 

widen and become less dense as they move away from the face. 

They do not follow the shapes, but contribute to the geometrization of the figure. If 

Coldstream represents a man of the people — a characteristic subject of the Euston Road 

School — he does not give a psychological portrait of it. Despite the clinical precision of the 
treatment, the bearded man appears frozen, expressionless. It is easy to understand here the 
Lawrence Gowing's formula which describes the art of Coldstream (of which he is a former student) 


"as opposed to an aesthetics of discrimination, an aesthetics of verification35. " 


Girl with a Handbag ( 1938, B&L No. 29) [fig. 22] is one of the rare 

Pasmore's paintings were made entirely on the school premises. This work allows us to 

to measure the convergences and divergences then existing between Pasmore and Coldstream. 
The lack of expression, already noticeable in the portraits of Coldstream, seems accentuated by the 
rigid pose of the model. Pasmore does not use a rigorous system for measuring the 

proportions, as suggested by the empirical foreshortenings of the arms and hands. If 

uses, like Coldstream, crossed touches, he sometimes makes do with a ring 

imprecise, drawn with a brush, to define the shapes. Its loose touch allows above all to 

working the colors in transparency: grayish purple, sage green. According to Sam Carter, 
Pasmore's teaching at Euston Road School consists of making people understand 

practice, the relationships between colors. Bruce Laughton thus reconstructs a lesson in 
Pasmore, based on Carter's recollection: "Carter was painting a 

model in a blue dress, on a yellow wall, and had not grasped their tonal values 

individual and relative. Taking a brush loaded with paint, Pasmore painted the two 

surfaces so that the colors mix together giving a certain value. Then he 

repainted these two surfaces, blue against ochre, but now matching his previous mixture correctly. 


36 Pasmore, like Rogers, is seen as a colourist at the Euston Road 


88 «| which opposed to the aesthetic of discrimination an aesthetic of verification. » 


Lawrence Gowing, Rodrigo Moynihan, A Retrospective Exhibition, London: Royal Academy 1978, 
p. 10. 

°° “Carter happened to be painting a model in a blue dress against the yellow wall, and had not 
grasped the tone-color value of either, relative to each other. Pasmore, taking up a brush well 
doused in oil, painted across both areas so that the colors mixed, making a certain 
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School, there are several similar anecdotes about Rogers’ teaching. 

Pasmore, however, only shares with him the wish to establish representation on a 

objective foundation, as he explains in his autobiography: "Unable to advance with the School of 
Paris, | had no other option but to return to the concrete visual object and from there, to work 
again in a traditional manner37. " Unlike 

from Coldstream, so he is not seeking to develop a method that could be disseminated 

with his students, and the school mainly provides him with a means of working on the 

model. Painted around 1939, The Striped Dress: Artist and Model 

and Model, B&L No. 37) [fig. 23] uses the Euston Road School key system. The 

fragmented keys are however not used as landmarks whose tenuous network 

would allow a precise description of the space. Large and fluid, they allow, at 

on the contrary, to brush large flat areas, to create chromatic passages, and become 
sometimes abstract patterns like the painting on the right, in the foreground. The color unifies and 
further balances this composition punctuated by verticals. The slow maturation of 

Pierre Bonnard's influence still seems to be at work here. The space created by a succession 

of plans is, moreover, more complex than it appears: the woman would be represented in vision 
direct, and man by his reflection. The painting subdivided into rectangles can also leave 

assume that Pasmore would have shown an interest in geometry from this time, which 

would confirm Maclinnes' memories of having perceived in the artist gnomic declarations of an 


abstract nature38. 


Euston Road School closed its doors permanently after the declaration of war, 
September 3, 1939. Many artists prefer to go to the seaside (Ben Nicholson, 

Naum Gabo) or settle in the countryside like Graham Bell and Claude Rogers welcomed 
by Helen Anrep at Rodwell House. Until May 1940, during "the Phoney War", Claude 
Rogers and Graham Bell, however, frequently made stays in London where they met 
Coldstream and Pasmore who have chosen to remain in the capital. These last two 


occupy the former studios of Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant on Fitzroy Street, and follow 


value. Then he painted both color areas again, blue versus yellow ocher, but now properly 
related, on top of his previous merging. » B. Laughton, 1986, p. 147. 

%7 «Unable to go forwards with the School of Paris, therefore, | had no option but to take the 
road back to the concrete visual object and work through it again on traditional lines. » Victor 
Pasmore, Bowness & Lambertini, 1980, p. 40. 

°° Colin Macinnes, Thelma Hulbert, retrospective exhibition, London: Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, 1962, p. 7. 
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still have several private students. The spirit of Euston Road School therefore continues despite 
its closure. The school's reputation also spread, thanks in particular to Maurice 

Feilds — a former pupil of Slade, friend of Coldstream and Rogers — who often mentions him 

in his art classes at the Dows School. In response to the violent resumption of 

hostilities, William Coldstream and Graham Bell engaged in June 1940, abandoning for a 

time their artistic activities. Despite a notable monographic exhibition at the 

Leicester Galleries, Claude Rogers seems, for his part, to have real difficulty in 

painting and began writing a history of Western art. Pasmore's attitude 

facing the war is marked by several reversals: conscientious objector at the beginning of the 
conflict, he joined active service in 1941, then returned to his first convictions in 1942 and 
remained imprisoned for six months before being finally demobilized. Among the former 

Euston Road School, he was therefore the only one able to continue his pictorial research. He 
then devotes himself to domestic subjects where Wendy Bloom frequently appears, whom he has 
married in June 1940. In a letter to Graham Bell in March 1941, he describes his 

renewed interest in painting: "I've been painting a lot. Wendy poses for me and I've done 

studies of flowers and interiors. It is a new experience to paint today. We 

is no longer harassed by the conflicting ideas of our friends and colleagues and there is no longer 
of tempting French paintings to imitate. We are directly confronted with nature, a good thing if we 
can be at its height39. » The intimate scene of La Lampe (Lamplight, Collection 

Tate, London, 1941, B&L no. 48) [fig. 24] is characteristic of this period: a lamp 

illuminates the still life in the foreground, in the background in semi-darkness the artist can be seen 
and his wife. The dark palette emphasizing the confined atmosphere seems to echo the cover- 
fire. Spots of white and light colours — pink, vermilion and ochre — enhance a 

colorful range based on the contrast of greens and purples. The realistic treatment of the 

subject refers to Sickert's early paintings of Camden Town. This work is presented 

along with ten other contemporary paintings by Pasmore, in the exhibition 'The Euston Road 
School" organized under the aegis of the Contemporary Art Society, at the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford, in May 1941. At the origin of the exhibition project, Kenneth Clark signed the introduction 


from the catalogue. He now seeks to define the Euston Road School as a style "outside 


39« ... | have been painting a great deal. Wendy sits for me a lot and | have been doing flower 
studies and interior subjects. It is a new painting experience these days. One is no longer 
harassed by the conflicting ideas of fellow painters and friends and there are no tempting 
French pictures to imitate. One is thrown directly to nature, a good thing if you can rise to 
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"mode" which would follow in the footsteps of the Camden Town group and Sickert, and would remain 
debtor of the art of Cézanne, Degas and Bonnard. In addition to his own works, Victor Pasmore 

helps Kenneth Clark collect paintings by Graham Bell, Claude 

Rogers, William Coldstream and Lawrence Gowing, plus an arbitrary selection 

of some productions by artists associated with the school (Rodrigo Moynihan, Ralph Nuttall- 

Smith) and former students (Dennis Dawnay, Colin Mcinnes, Basil Rocke). The exhibition 

intended as a promotional tool, is more of a retrospective and does not obtain the 

expected success. Faced with the growing popularity of metaphorical war paintings of 

Graham Sutherland and John Piper, these works appear to critics to be "dull" 

"sullen", their realism, fussy. John Piper thus only retains Pasmore and Rogers from the exhibition, saved 
by their talents as colorists40. The confusion between the Euston Road School and 

A return to a traditional realistic mode is not the only fact of criticism. Pasmore 

confesses, in fact, to having understood only after the fact the implications of the Euston Road School and 
Coldstream theories: "The retreat of the Euston School [from abstraction] was not 

conceived simply as a negative or academic return to classical naturalism; 

On the contrary, it began as a positive attempt to start again from a point of view 

objective, defined and fundamental which concerned both the visual object and the pictorial surface 

— a point of view that seemed to have been lost in the dialectic of modern art. The Euston 

Road School was therefore fundamentally a call for objectivity overwhelmed by the subjective domination 


of modern expressionism.41 


her. » Letter from Victor Pasmore to Graham Bell, dated March 25, 1941 (Mrs. Quentin Bell 
collection), quoted in B. Laughton, 1986, pp. 218-219. 

4° John Piper, “The Euston Road Group”, The Listener, Vol. 25, May 29, 1943, pp. 771-772. 

“" «The Euston School retreat [from abstraction] was not conceived simply as a negative or academic 
return to classical naturalism; on the contrary it began as a positive attempt to ‘start 
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again' by retrieving a determinate and basic objective perspective both in the visual object and on 
the picture plane — a perspective which seemed to have been lost in the dialectics of modern art. 
Thus the Euston School was basically a call for objectivity overwhelmed by the subjective domination 
of modern expressionism. » Victor Pasmore, text written around 1977 (probably written for the 
monograph published by Bowness & Lambertini, 1980) sent to Bruce Laughton with a letter 

on April 11, 1978, cited in B. Laughton, 1986, p. 220. 
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Chapter III: Methods of pictorial construction, 
back to abstraction 


"We are neither too scrupulous, nor too sincere, nor too submissive to nature, but we are more or less 


masters of our model, and especially of our means of expression . " 


Paul Cézanne, letter to Emile Bernard, May 26, 1904 


If Pasmore attributes his early difficulties in grasping originality to his self-taught training 
from Euston Road School, he nevertheless considers that he has put his principles into practice 
when he taught at Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts: "In truth, | was only a 
Sunday painter without academic training when | attended Objective Abstractions and the Euston Road 
School (in its early days) [...] At Camberwell [...] | understood the whole of 
implications of Euston's teaching and | have achieved what | consider to be my two 
major contributions in this regard — The Thames at Chiswick and The Studio of Ingres. This would be 
It is therefore a mistake to limit the activities of the Euston School to the period from 1937 to 1940, because 
They continued in the hands of its three original founders until 1946, at Camberwell2 . 
"On the recommendation of Kenneth Clark, William Johnstone, the principal of 
Camberwell, appointed Pasmore as a lecturer in 1942. The teaching staff already included a 
close to Euston Road School in the person of John Dodgson, then joined by two 
of his students — Lawrence Gowing and Sam Carter — in 1943 and 1944 respectively. Pasmore 


seeks at the same time to bring together the founders of the school, and encourages Johnstone to recruit 


" Paul Cézanne, Correspondence, collected, annotated and prefaced by John Rewald, Revised and 
expanded edition, Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1978, p. 303. 

? “But the truth is that as a member of both the Objective Abstractions and the Euston Road School (in 

its initial phase) | was only a weekend painter with no academic training... [whereas] at 

Camberwell... | accepted the full implications of the Euston teaching and produced what | regard 

as my two major contributions in this respect — The Thames at Chiswick and The Studio of Ingres. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to confine the activities of the Euston School to the period 1937-40 
because it extended at Camberwell in the hands of its three original founders right up to about 1946." Victor 
Pasmore, text accompanying a letter to Bruce Laughton dated April 11, 1978 op. cit., cited in B. Laughton, 
1986, p. 220. 
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Claude Rogers and William Coldstream, after their demobilization in 1945. This presence is 
further strengthened after the war by the arrival of Harold Philip Matthews, another former student, 


and William Townsend, a friend of Coldstream. 


At Camberwell, Rogers and Coldstream seem more convinced than ever of the correctness of the 
practices developed by the Euston Road School, and nothing seems to be able to divert them from a 
rigorous and meticulous observation of reality. Their approach is concentrated in this 

research which becomes the very specificity of their art as William Coldstream explains 

in a conversation reported by Townsend in his journal: "[painters who have only 

[painting for object] start where we stop. They believe they can 

draw this crane without difficulty, their only problem is where to place it and in which paint. 

We are not sure we can draw it as we see it, our attempt to 

Achieving this constitutes the painting as a whole and we consider that we have done well 
worked if we approach them. [...] But all this can only be understood through direct contact with 
the objects and with the space in which they are located3 . "This search for precision 

led Coldstream to systematically measure the proportions of his subjects with a ruler and to 
transfer them onto his canvases using reference points. Although he requires his students to 
great rigor of observation, he does not seek to impose his own practice. His 

Teaching is not always free from a form of mannerism. Francis 

Hoyland and Christopher Pinsent thus recall that there existed, at the time, an "easy" method at 


Camberwell, known as "point to point "4 


Unlike Coldstream, Pasmore does not seek to transmit a method. According to the 
memories of Alastair Gordon, one of his former students, he peppers his quick passages in the 


classrooms with abrupt remarks - sometimes sibylline5 . His attitude then reflects the hesitations 


“They start where we leave off. They believe they can draw that crane without any 

difficulty, the only problem is where to place it and in what picture. We are not sure we can draw 
it as we see it and the whole picture is our attempt to do so and we consider we have done 

well if we get somewhere near it [...] But all this is understood by direct contact with the objects 
themselves and of the space in which they are sited. » William Townsend (October 17, 1947) 
see Andrew Forge (ed.), The Townsend Journals, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 

‘ Philip Wright, Painting the Visible World, Painters at the Euston Road School and at Camberwell School of 

Arts & Crafts 1930-1960, London: Austin Desmond Fine Art, 1989, p. 17. 


5 "Victor's internal working-out found verbal form in the most alarming but brilliant statements to students, 


who had to work 
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and the contradictions present in his works. The Thames at Chiswick, (The Thames at 

Chiswick, 1943, National Gallery of Canada collection, Ottawa, B&L n°61) [fig. 25] relieves 

thus a dual approach as the artist notes: "This painting does not demonstrate 

only in the most positive way my attachment to the objectivity propagated by 

Euston School is also the first major work in which | freely develop the subjective factor6 . 
"Unlike his usual practice, Pasmore paints this landscape entirely 

on the motif, paying great attention to the description of the banks merging into the 

mists. If it faithfully reproduces here the tones of a fiery winter sunset 

the bare branches of the trees in red, its monochrome colors evoke more 

Whistler's idealism than Coldstream's precision. The artist's subjectivity seems 

moreover manifest itself openly in the ornamental design of the branches. Pasmore 

remarks a posteriori: "The linear patterns and rhythms created by 

the intertwining of the branches of winter trees began to work 

independently and in places transforming into spiral configurations [...] in 

realizing its spiral rhythms, | became aware again that the line could be independent when it was 


transferred from the visual object to the plane of painting7 . m 


This development seems to have been triggered by reading the writings of post-impressionist artists. 
which he discovered in the library of Bryan Guinness, in Biddesden where he stayed in 1943 and 
1944. When justifying his move to abstraction in 1951, Pasmore explains: "I was told 

asks how | can work like this [in an abstract way] after a long time 

of visual painting in the lineage of impressionism. | can answer that it is 

precisely the study of the ideas formulated by the French Impressionists and the practice 
constant of visual abstraction in front of nature that led me to this development. 

writings of Cézanne, Seurat, Gauguin and Whistler reveal very clearly that these masters did not 


did not regard Impressionism as an end, but as a beginning and, 


out in their own minds which were eccentric discards and which were relevant to their own work. »] Alastair 


Gordon (student at Camberwell from 1946 to 1948), in Geoff Hassell, Camberwell School of Arts & Crafts, 
Its Students & Teachers 1943-1960, Woodbridge: Antique Collectors' Club, 1995, p.195. 


° “This painting was not only the most positive demonstration on my part of the objective 
commitment propagated by the Euston School, but it was also the first major work in which 
the subjective factor was a free development of my own. »Victor Pasmore, Letter to Bruce 
Laughton dated August 22, 1979, cited in B. Laughton, 1986, p. 228. 

’ Victor Pasmore, ibid. 
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moreover, they considered themselves as the primitives of a new art, of an art of the future closer to music, 


where colour would ‘reign supreme’, to use Van Gogh's wordss8 . ‘ 


The predominant influence would then be, still according to the artist, that of Cézanne: "It is in 

made, at this time, the publication in London of Paul Cézanne's letters on painting 

on which the school had always relied heavily, which made me doubt the future of the idea 

of absolute objectivity defended by the Euston School. These letters revealed a theory that 

brought a new dimension to visual representation by uniting objective and subjective factors in dialectical 
relationships9 . » Published in 1941, the correspondence of 
Cézanne, collected and annotated by John Rewald, is composed mainly of his letters to Emile Zola, and 
ends with a selection of those he addressed to young artists (Maurice Denis, Emile Bernard or Charles 
Camoin). It is this last part that captures all 

Pasmore's attention, because if he does not retain the most famous of them ("Let me say 

repeat to you what | was telling you here: treat nature through the cylinder... '"), he seems to be inspired on 
the other hand by a letter from Cézanne to Emile Bernard, dated May 26, 1904: "We 


is neither too scrupulous, nor too sincere, nor too submissive to nature, but one is no longer or 


oa have been asked how it is that | have been able to work in this way after a long period of visual painting 
along impressionist lines. | can reply by saying that it was precisely the study of ideas formulated by the 
French Impressionists, together with the constant practice of visual abstraction before nature, which led to 
this development. The writings of Cézanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, Gauguin and Whistler reveal quite clearly 
that these masters regard Impressionism not as an end, but as a beginning and, further, that they consider 
themselves as the primitives of the new art, an art of the future closer to music, where color 

would reign 'supreme' as van Gogh put it. » Victor Pasmore, “The Artist Speaks”, Art News and 

Review, February 24, 1951, n°2, p. 3. This explanation will be repeated in all his subsequent biographies 
and autobiographies. It is difficult to identify the books Pasmore is referring to here, as these could 

be critical essays or the writings of the Impressionist artists themselves. 


It can nevertheless be established with certainty that the artist read Whistler's Ten O'Clock , Cézanne's 
Correspondence collected by John Rewald, as well as Van Gogh's Correspondence published in London in 
1911. 

’ "Indeed it was the publication in London at that time of the letters of Paul Cezanne, in whose paintings the 

School had always leaned heavily, which raised doubts in my mind as to the future of the Euston School idea of 
absolute objectivity." Victor Pasmore, letter to Bruce Laughton dated 20 April 1982, quoted in B. Laughton, 1986, 

p. 229. The painters of the Euston Road School claimed Cézanne as their inspiration for the primacy of 

nature. A former student at Camberwell, David Hepher remarks on this: "[Camberwell] was a very perceptual 

school, perhaps too much so. Cézanne was god and there was a general mistrust of twentieth century art." »] 

Geoff Hassell, Camberwell School of Arts & Crafts, Its Students & Teachers, op. cit. p. 198. 
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less master of his model, and especially of his means of expression10. » The interpretation by 

Pasmore of Cézanne's approach — described as dialectical alternating objective and 

subjective — seems to remain under the influence of Roger Fry’s writings. The artist knows in fact 

the study that the latter devoted to the French painter in 1927, and he would still appreciate it enough in 1955 
to offer it to his brother11. While emphasizing the principles of composition in 

In each description of the work, Fry concludes in this work the impossibility of dissociating in 

Cézanne, the spontaneous response to visual sensations and their translations through colors 

plastics: "We must always remember that [Cézanne's geometric structure] is not 

a scheme a priori imposed on appearances, but rather an interpretation that he gradually distils thanks to 
prolonged contemplation12. " Cézanne's influence is reflected 

simultaneously in two ways in Pasmore's work. The still lifes or studies painted on Saturday mornings in the 
Camberwell studios (Study after the Antique, 1944- 

1945, succession Claude Rogers, B&L n° 90) [fig. 26] reveal, on the one hand, a 

powerful volumetric analysis despite their classical style. His portraits recall, on the other hand, 

part, the deformations of Cézanne's figures, by their exaggerated features. The Portrait of a Woman 
Jewish (Portrait of a Jewish Woman, 1943-45, Tate collection, B&L no. 88) [fig. 27] allows us to 

follow Pasmore's working method. By the artist's own admission, the final form would be 

"a complete invention imposed on an unfinished work, made directly from a model13 ". There are, in fact, certain 
points in common between this painting and a second portrait 

in profile of the same model painted in 1944 (Portrait of a woman with a red hat, [Portrait 

of a Woman in a Red Hat], Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, B&L n°70): two-tone background, shape 

nose, oval of the face, red cap, neckline, etc. By reworking his canvas, Pasmore modified 

his palette to reduce it to black, gray and flesh tones which are enhanced by touches 

scarlet and green. The dark atmosphere created by the color is echoed in the 

changes in facial features: dark circles under the eyes are deep, lips are painted with red, 


10 
Paul Cézanne, Correspondence, collected, annotated and prefaced by John Rewald, op. cit., p 303. 17 


Victor Pasmore's annotated book, Stephen from Victor — Christmas 1955, was 
put on sale in 2005. 
= Roger Fry, Cézanne, A Study of His Development, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1927, p. 70. For an in-depth study of Roger Fry's reading of Cézanne, see Richard Shiff's text, "Roger 
Fry: Vision Found and Design Constructed," in Cézanne and the End of Impressionism, A Study in the Theory, 
Technique, and Critical Evaluation of Modern Art, translated by Jean-Francois Allain, Paris: Flammarion, 


1995, pp. 128- 
137. 
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thickened. The artist also insisted on the oval shapes (ringed eyes underlined by the 

forehead wrinkles, face, neck, pendant, roses placed on the shoulder) inspired by a process described by 
Roger Fry in Cézanne's Woman with a Coffee Pot14 [fig. 27a], that is to say 

the accentuation and repetition of a geometric form. It is possible, moreover, to discern 

in The Portrait of a Jewish Woman, certain muffled echoes of this painting — or rather of 

its description by Fry — in the vertical scansion of the background, the lively design of the flowers or the play 


on asymmetry. 


Created in 1942 and reworked until 1946, Le Souper a Emmatis (The Supper at Emmaeus, 

1942-46, Sir Michael Balcon estate, B&L cat. 92) [fig. 28] brings new 

information on how the artist then envisages the painting of subject. As well as the 

Suffragettes (The Suffragettes, 1943-1944, The Art Gallery of New South Wales, Sydney, 

B&L No. 68) refers to Pasmore's recent legal misadventures15, the singular iconography of this painting — 
the only religious painting listed in his work16 — seems 

have personal resonances linked to or amplified by the context of the Second World War 

world. Comparative analysis between the final state of this painting and an intermediate state 

known through its reproduction in Clive Bell's monograph (pl. 16) [fig. 28 a] confirms 

this hypothesis. First, Pasmore directly illustrates the Gospel according to Saint 

Luke: "Then their eyes were opened and they recognized him, and he became invisible to them" (Luke 
24.30). In the centre, the presence of Christ is suggested by the light filtering through the window, 

and by the drawing of the bay. The two pilgrims are praying. The remains of the meal stand out 

on the white tablecloth, the glass of wine already appearing as an allusion to the Eucharist. 

In the final version, the appearance of the figure of Christ refers to a more 

traditional image of the Supper at Emmaus which concentrates two verses in one image (“Now when he 
was reclined at table with them, he took bread, said the blessing, broke it and gave it to them 

gave. Then their eyes were opened and they recognized him..." Luke 24.30-31), an image which 


i “{It's final form was] a complete invention imposed on an unfinished painting done directly 


from the model. » R. Alley, 1965, cat. No. 47. 

bes Roger Fry, Cézanne, A Study of His Development, op. cit., p. 66. 

"© After training in Edinburgh and then Sandhurst, in 1941 Pasmore deserted and returned abruptly to 
London where he again declared himself a conscientious objector. He was then arrested and imprisoned 
for six months. He appeared before various courts, and throughout his trials enjoyed the support of William 
Coldstream and Kenneth Clark. 

"© There is, however, a portrait of a young woman wearing a cross, dated 1944 (Girl with a Cross, 1944, 
Brinsley Ford Coll., B&L n°79), probably a student at Camberwell, whose 
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also implicitly allows us to refer to the Last Supper17. However, we must question the 

real motivations for this iconographic change: manifestation of a rediscovered faith, or 
experimentation of new formal solutions? It is thus possible to see in both 

semicircles surrounding the figure of Christ (upper part of the window, simplified back of 
the chair in the foreground), a kind of mandorla or the use of a composition process 

playing on the repetition of a geometric shape. In this latest version, the painting is 

modified to accentuate its asymmetry, partly by simplifying or erasing anecdotal details. On the 
right, the perspective effect has been reinforced by a diagonal 

highlighting the vanishing line of the ceiling, while the left part is now occupied by 

flat shapes like the white rectangle of the tablecloth, cut by the black rectangle of the 

door that descends to the bottom of the canvas. A figurative vocabulary coexists here with 
abstract signs: oval of the seat of the chair and semi-circle of its back, ovals of the flowers. 
As Ronald Alley18 suggests, in this atypical subject there is undoubtedly a clear interest 
renewed by Pasmore for old painting and for his methods of composition. Painted 

between 1945 and 1947, L Atelier d'Ingres (The Studio of Ingres, Kenneth Clark estate - 
B&L n°108) [fig. 29] is, for its part, a direct allusion to the work of the French painter. 

The inscription of the title on the canvas — perhaps in allusion to Amaury Duval's book — allows 
Pasmore claims his sources, and turns his painting into a textbook case, citing and 
reversing the Ingresque method. Like his predecessor, he has his model pose 

in accordance with the attitude of a reference figure in order to give it a new reality, 

but it is now based on La Grande Odalisque and not on a plate taken from the 

Antiquities of Caylus. Pasmore also remembers the advice that Cézanne gave to 

Camoin: "Since [...] the masters of the Louvre attract you, and if that appeals to you, do [...] 
studies, but as you would from nature...19" In this painting, the model resumes 

overall the pose of Ingres' Odalisque , with the exception of the left leg and arm 


left folded in support under the head. The work differs however from the original by a certain 


There is a second portrait from the same year, entitled Christine (Succession of the artist, B&L 
n°77). 

"In his book Bacon and Sutherland (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2005), Martin 
Hammer notes that religious iconography — particularly the theme of the crucifixion for Bacon and 
Sutherland — is then reread in the historical context of the Second World War. It corresponds to 
the search for a redemptive aesthetic that goes hand in hand with resignation to the inevitability 
of violence. 

"®R. Alley, 1965, cat. n°50. 

© Baul Cézanne, Correspondence, collected, annotated and prefaced by John Rewald, op. cit., p. 280. 
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realism due to respect for body proportions and viewing angle: back to spine 

The protruding vertebral column is shown in profile, with the right arm and left leg foreshortened. 

The choice of an emblematic painting by Ingres might seem natural for Pasmore, who 

then rediscovers the expressive potential of the line. However, one should not seek 

trace here of the undulating line of Ingres, the dryness of the drawing recalling above all the meticulousness of 
Coldstream. Pasmore considers this work to be his second major contribution to Eustonian painting20. 
The vertical touch — still present in the hatching 

marking the shadow of the nose, forearms and legs — yet forms a pattern 

independent; just as the lines describing the folds of the sheets draw curves and 

counter-curves which refer to the ornamental design of the branches of the landscape The Thames at 


Chiswick [fig. 25], studied previously. 


It is clear here that the impact of the exhibition "Matisse and Picasso" presented at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in December 1945, is not immediate on Pasmore's work, 
although he said: " Just after the Second World War, there was the great 

Matisse and Picasso exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum and | thought | should 
go back and look at Picasso again. | didn't like the exhibition because the 

works seemed a little too monstrous to me. But what was quite clear to me, 

was that Picasso had completely destroyed the whole Renaissance tradition, from Leonardo to 
Cézanne. And | thought, | have to start all over again. 21 "This exhibition did not 

in fact, only belatedly provides confirmation of hypotheses formulated over the course of a 
gradual process — an evolution perceptible from the series of bouquets of Immortelles 
begun in 1940, and evident in his later landscapes on the Thames, presented at the 


Redfern Gallery, in 1947. Exhibited on this occasion, The Evening Star: Mist Effect (The 


°° Victor Pasmore, text accompanying a letter to Bruce Laughton dated April 11, 1978 op. 
cit., cited in B. Laughton, 1986, p. 220. 


71 « Just after the Second World War there was a big show of Matisse and Picasso, at the 

Victoria and Albert Museum [December 1945] and | thought | ought to go back and look at Picasso 
again. | didn't like the exhibition because the works seemed to me a bit too monstrous. 

But what was quite clear to me was that Picasso had completely destroyed the entire 
Renaissance tradition, from Leonardo to Cézanne. And | thought to myself, | have got to start 
again. » Nicholas Watkins, “An Interview with Victor Pasmore”, Burlington Magazine, Vol 

CXLVII, n°1178, May 2001, p. 285. The artist often took up this anecdote in his writings and 
interviews see also Bowness & Lambertini, 1980, p. 84. 
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Evening Star: Effect of Mist, 1945-1947, Estate of Kenneth Clark, B&L n° 107) [fig. 31] 

takes up a motif previously developed in The Quiet River, the Thames at Chiswick (The 

Quiet River, The Thames at Chiswick, 1943-44, Tate Collection, B&L n° 67) [fig. 30]: one 
contemporary view of the river closed on the right by the diagonal of a jetty, where the mist 
enveloping dissolves the contours and softens the color in a range of blue and pink 

referring to Whistler's work. A few years earlier, Robert Ironside noted 

Incidentally: "It is no diminution of Pasmore's achievements to say that they 

do not embody the awareness of current ambitions, experiences, or paths leading 

towards unexplored paths, but that they are firmly based on a historical example, 

on a handful of decorative aspects of Impressionism, a reverence for the masterpieces of Chinese 
art, and a natural acceptance of the ends pursued by Whistler22 . 2 
The Evening Star, mist effect [fig. 31] also refers to a pictorial precedent, the painting 

Turner's eponymous painting held at the National Gallery in London [fig. 31a]. The effects of 

light translates this nocturnal atmosphere which later earned its title to the work of 

Turner, the motif of the leaping dog being directly borrowed from him. Geometric signs 

appear in parallel in this figurative painting. If some can be identified 

thanks to the previous version — black rectangle and circles for traffic signs, 

grid repeating the lines of the pier, etc. — others, like the triangles, have no other justification than 
formal ones23. Although it seems imaginative, this painting is made 

based on drawings which will be used in the same way for the design of a third version of 

This landscape, The Thames at Chiswick: sun shining in the mist (The Thames at Chiswick: 

Sun Shining through the Mist, 1946-1948, National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, B&L 

110) [fig. 32]. On February 2, 1947, Robert Townsend noted in his journal: 

"[Pasmore] is now concerned with definitions of reality [...] unlike Bill 

[Coldstream] who is never happy when his eyes are not fixed on the object he is painting, 


Victor begins in the same way, but [...] he withdraws into his workshop [...] devoting himself to 


*? «It is not to little Pasmore's achievement to state that, while they are firmly based upon 
historical example, upon a grasp of the decorative aspects of impressionism, a reverence of 
the masterpiece of Chinese art and a natural acceptance of the ends pursued by Whistler, they 
do not embody any awareness of current ambitions and experiments or lead towards 
untrodden way. » Robert Ironside, “Victor Pasmore”, Horizon, XI, n°63, 1945, p.168-169. 

*° For an analysis of the importance of signage in the urban landscape and its impact 

on art, see the article by Arnauld Pierre, “Signaux. L'esperanto visuel de la modernité”, in the 
catalogue of the exhibition presented at the Musée national Fernand Léger, Biot from 

June 20 to October 11, 2010, Disques et Sémaphores: Le langage du signal chez Léger et 
ses contemporains, Paris, RMN, 2010. 
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all kinds of alterations or additions to his version of the facts of nature [...] He would like 

to be now certain that an intellectual concept is as real, and in the same way, as physical reality24 . 
"The composition of this painting is thus based on a score 

rectangular which determines the placement of the different patterns, the female silhouette being 

aligned with the golden section. Highlighting certain construction lines, such as 

the central axis, suggests that the artist is directly inspired by the work of JW 

Power, Elements of Pictorial Construction, An Overview of the Methods of Old and Modern Masters25. 

Taking up the theories developed by Jay Hambidge in The Elements of Dynamic Symmetry26, this 

extensively illustrated book aims to transmit the methods of 

pictorial compositions since the Renaissance. The presentation of the first part concludes with a chapter 

on the moving format27, it is followed by a series of practical cases where the 

compositions of six works are analyzed through the superposition of layers and rhodoids 

printed. Pasmore discovered this very popular book in Camberwell, through one of 

his colleagues, Eliott Seabrooke. The latter also gave him the benefit of his in-depth knowledge of 


impressionism and post-impressionism28. His influence is evident 


- “[Pasmore] is now concerned with definition of reality... unlike Bill [Coldstream] who is 


never happy when his eye is not fixed on the object he is painting, Victor starts this way, but... 

retires in his studio... making all sorts of alterations and additions to his version of the facts of nature... 
now he would like to assure himself that a mental concept is as real, and in the same way, as physical 
reality. » Extract from Townsend's Journal of February 2, 1947 cited by Adrian Lewis, “British Avant 
Garde Painting, 1945-1956, Part Ill”, Artscribe, n°36, August 1982, p.16. 


5 Jw Power, Elements of Pictorial Construction, An Overview of the Methods of the Masters 
ancient and modern, Paris: Antoine Roche, 1932. 

ae Jay Hambidge, The Elements of Dynamic Symmetry, New York: Dover, 1926. 

27 This method of construction would soon be widely used by Pasmore, Heath and the Martins. 


*8 Pasmore wrote in 1951, at the Seabrooke retrospective at the Leicester Galleries: "The death of 
Eliott Seabrooke was a great loss to English Art. No one in this country had penetrated more deeply 
into the science of painting [...] He knew the works of great Impressionist masters, but he knew them 
with a difference; not simply as a style of painting, but as a realisation of a dream — a dream of 
harmony [...] he identified himself with the purely idealistic and rational aspects of the late works of 
Cézanne and Seurat. He thus appears essentially as a classical and constructive painter." [...] he 
identified himself with the purely idealist and rational aspects of the later works of Cézanne and 
Seurat. In his way he emerged essentially as a classical and constructive painter. »] Victor Pasmore, 
Eliott Seabrooke, London, Leicester Galleries, 1951, np 
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in Pasmore's renewed interest in Seurat's work, for his scientific use of the 

color and for the rigor of its compositions. The Hanging Gardens of Hammersmith: effect 

of moonlight (The Hanging Gardens of Hammersmith: Effect of Moonlight, 1946-1947, 

private collection, B&L n° 106) [fig. 33] presents this combination of pointillism and 

elegant graphics that characterize Pasmore's painting, a short period of time. As 

Previously, the work takes up the motif of an earlier painting (Riverside Garden, 

Hammersmith, 1944, Private collection, B&L n° 85) [fig. 34]: a view of the house of 

the artist on the gardens bordering the Thames. The advanced stylization of the graphics and the treatment 
decorative touch removes any realistic character from the subject. The drawing at the origin of this 
work, is no longer conceived as a means to objectively record reality, but thus 

as Pasmore notes: "[it] is not only outline and modeling, it is structure, rhythm, movement, balance 


and proportion, relation of all details, tone and color29. " 


The experimentation of geometric figures with "harmonic" proportions is at the origin 

of Pasmore's early abstractions, as Robert Townsend notes in his journal, 

April 14, 1948: "Among the paintings, four small "abstractions." The two most successful 

of them, distinctly from the Pasmores, are precisely organized in the manner of Klee, 

and are experiments [made] with simple 'moving formats’. The best, a 

vertical composition, is a spiral movement, on a green background, of small triangles 

interspersed with rectangles, some of which are divided into two or four triangles, sometimes 
distorted to emphasize the movement. The other has a horizontal progression, with 

on one side a cluster of squares and triangles thinning out to form a tail on the right, like in a game 
of halma30. » Abstract in Five Colors (Abstract in Five 


colours, 1947, private collection, B&L n°122), one of the two abstractions exhibited at the London 


ts “Drawing is not only the outline and the modeling. It is the structure, the rhythm, the 
movement, the balance and proportion, the relation of every particular, the tone and the 
coloring. »Victor Pasmore, “Notes on Drawing”, circa 1945, in Bruce Laughton, 1984, p. 345 
(Appendix 1). 

ms «Among the pictures Victor's four small 'abstract.' The two most successful of these, 
which are unmistakable Pasmores, have a Klee-like precision of organization and are 
experimenting with a simple 'moving format’. The better, an upright composition, is a spiral 
movement on a green ground, of small triangles interspersed with rectangles, some of which 
divided diagonally into two or four angles, some distorted to emphasize the movement. The 
other is a horizontal movement, with clustered squares and triangles at one side thinning out to 
a tail on the right, like a game of Halma in progress. » William Townsend (April 14, 1948) see 
Andrew Forge (ed) The Townsend Journals, op. cit., p.78. 
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Group in 1948, could correspond to the first work described by Townsend31. His 

composition is constructed using a small rectangle whose proportions have been calculated 

depending on those of the canvas, and which "can rotate and slide within a format in 

creating a harmonious partition of space, an unexpected form and a sense of movement32 ”. Pasmore 
then seems to conceive of the golden section as a means of regulating 

and to develop his compositions in an organic way. The second abstraction 

mentioned by Townsend, can be identified with Square Motif: Green and Lilac (Square Motif: 

Green and Lilac, 1948, private collection, B&L n°128) [fig. 35] presented the year of its 

creation at the Redfern Gallery. Ronald Alley also emphasizes the proximity of this work 

with a painting by Paul Klee, Castle and Sun (Burg und Sonne, 1928, GD Collection 

Thompson, Pittsburg (CA)) which appeared in 1948 in the exhibition "Forty Years of Modern Art, 1940-47" 
(Institute of Contemporary Art, February 10 - March 10) [fig. 35a]33. Pasmore 

will confirm this statement in a letter addressed to Bruce Laughton on April 20, 1982: "In 

an exhibition in London, | discovered a painting by Paul Klee made only with 

colored squares. | immediately decided that this was the objective point from which | could start again34. 
"Klee's work then experienced a resurgence in relevance linked not only to the publication of an English 
translation of his lecture Uber moderne Kunst, [Theories of 

[modern art] with a preface by Herbert Read (London: Faber, 1948), but also to 

successive exhibitions, starting with the major retrospective “Paul Klee 1879-1940” 


which the Tate Gallery dedicated to him from December 22, 1945 to February 17, 1946. The influence of 


the Swiss artist on Pasmore's work would become clearer in the following years35. 


*" It is difficult to identify Pasmore's abstract paintings from the late 1940s, 
as most of them have lost their original titles and are not illustrated in the catalogues of the time. 
Ronald Alley nevertheless establishes that Abstract in Black and White and Abstract in Five Colours 
(under the title Motif in Bottle Green, Red and Indigo) were presented to the London Group in 1948. 
He also presents Square Motif as the first abstraction by Pasmore to be shown at the Redfern 
Gallery, in 1948, under the title Abstract in Squares or Abstract — Triangular Motif (R. Alley, 1965, 
cat. nos. 70 and 71). 
* Definition of Moving Format in JW Power, The Elements of Pictorial Construction 
Overview of the methods of the old masters and modern masters, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
*° R. Alley, 1965, cat. n°70. 

“At an exhibition in London | discovered a painting by Paul Klee made up only of colored 
squares. | decided straight away that this was the objective point from which | should start 
again. » Letter from Victor Pasmore to Bruce Laughton dated April 20, 1982, op. cit., cited in B. 
Laughton, 1986, p. 295. 
°° See Part 2, Chapter I. 
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If Pasmore presents two, then eight, abstract paintings in two consecutive exhibitions 

(at the London Group from May 21 to June 6, 1948, then at the Redfern Gallery from November 30 to 
December 31, 1948) these still appear in the minority in lists of works that give pride of place to 
figurative paintings36. For the artist, there is no antinomy then 

between these two approaches as he explains in his introduction to the catalogue of the 

Redfern Gallery: "By imitating the objects and effects of nature, the painter is able 

to acquire an infinity of pictorial forms and combinations with which to express oneself. The 

An abstract painter must, in turn, have the same material available, otherwise he will be 

unable to construct his painting [...] Abstract painting appears as a more 

closer to music than ever before — an art that is essentially plastic in form but suggestive in effect37. ” 
Nourished by post-impressionist theories, the thought of 

Pasmore still appears singularly close to Whistler's reflections when he affirmed 

in Ten O'Clock the autonomy of the artist and his ability to transcend the spectacle of nature38. The 
contiguous presentation of his figurative and abstract paintings nevertheless gives 

a radical aspect to the seconds. The chosen mode of exposure thus contributes to the virulence of the 
critics, most commentators lamenting that the painter wasted his talent on 

simple formal and decorative exercises. This disapproval is coupled with a failure 

commercial. Pasmore's theoretical references, however, evolve slowly. In 

the introduction to the London Group catalogue of 1948 which he co-signed with Eliott Seabrooke, he 
first mentions Vorticism as one of the movements — with the group 

of Camden Town — which allowed England to compete with the continent. His 

This evolution is most evident in its hostile reaction to the organization of a 


exhibition on the Euston Road School reported by William Townsend: "Claude [Rogers] is 


°° The Redfern Gallery exhibition featured twelve figurative paintings, including a still life from 1928, 
two works from the 1930s and nine works from the 1940s. 

= “By imitating the objects and the effects of nature, the painter is able to acquire endless pictorial 
forms, with which to express himself. In turn the abstract painter must have similar material at his 
disposal without which he cannot construct his painting [...] Abstract painting emerges as a pictorial 
art closer to music that has previously been possible — an art essentially plastic in form but 
suggestive in effect. » Victor Pasmore, Abstract Painting, Redfern Gallery, London, November 30 — 
December 31, 1948, np 

38 Cf. James Abott Mc Neill Whistler: “Nature contains the elements, in color and form, 

of all painting as the keyboard contains the notes of all music. But the artist is born to come out of 
it, and choose, and group with science, the elements, so that the result is beautiful — as the 
musician assembles his notes and forms chords — until he awakens from chaos glorious harmony” 
(James Abott Mc Neill Whistler, Ten O'Clock, translated by Stéphane Mallarmé, Paris: L'—Echoppe, 
1992, p. 31). 
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all for: he is eagerly awaiting the idea of the school, whatever it was, to be 

clarified, shown without error as something very different from a naturalism 

academic, and presented in a major exhibition. Victor thinks that this would limit 

everyone behind a line that has never been defined, nor accepted, and that it will have to be 

very vague so as to exclude no one and therefore of no value, or artificially limited so as to prevent 
any progress39. " The project nevertheless resulted in a 

travelling exhibition which opened in Wakefield (8 May-12 June 1948), continued in Harrogate, 
Sheffield and Brighton, before being taken over in a restricted form by the Arts Council. 

that Townsend confines himself, in the introduction to the catalogue, to a definition of the Euston Road 
School, both historical and sufficiently vague to encompass the approaches of the different 


participants40, Pasmore limits his contribution to ten works and three drawings prior to 1945. 


39 «Claude is all for this; he longs to see the idea of the school, whatever it was, clarified, 
unmistakably demonstrated as something quite different from academic naturalism, and 

indicated in an important show. Victor sees this would tie everyone down to a line that never has 
been defined or agreed, that would have to be so vague that it could not be exclusive or of any value, 
or else artificially limited so that it would be a ban on progress. » William Townsend (June 

11, 1948) in Andrew Forge (ed.), The Townsend Journals, op. cit., p. 79. 

“° William Townsend: "It would be true of all of them, | think to say that they are so intensely 
interested in what they see around them: people, buildings, landscapes; and that they try to paint 
this outside world without imposing on it any kind of pattern or feeling or atmosphere that they do 
not find in the things they are looking at." William Townsend The Euston Road School and Others, 
Wakefield: Wakefield City Art Gallery, 1948, np 
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According to Lawrence Alloway's interpretation, mentioned in the introduction, conversion to 
Victor Pasmore's abstract art would result from the abandonment of his first figurative manner and 
of his desire to revive the principles of international modern art. However, when 

The artist adopted abstraction in 1948, he did not reject his earlier works and continued to 
present side by side, still lifes, landscapes and abstract paintings. It further justifies its 

new practice by comparing it to that of an artist who would imitate nature. On the other hand, 
Pasmore had until then only taken a very brief interest in international modern art, and 

this exclusively through its English manifestation, the group Unit One. Finally, 

the expression conversion would imply — besides the implication of a new religious fervour 

— a radical turnaround, but Pasmore's development is far from linear: he 

first approached abstraction in 1934 and did not return to it until fourteen years later. 

late. Based on later developments in the artist's work, Alloway's analysis 


therefore contains certain anachronisms. 


Pasmore's development is initially conditioned by his curiosity about art. 

modern, but in its most widespread sense in London in the 1930s, that is, French painting from 
Impressionism to the first School of Paris. His perception of the 

world has until now been forged, as in all traditional learning, by imitation 

of earlier works — mainly those of 19th century English landscape painters — , She doesn't 
is not based on direct observation. True to his training, Pasmore seeks in a 

first time to reproduce the forms of this modern art without managing to appropriate them. 
During the period of "Objective Abstractions", he had a brief experience of a painting which, 
although still figurative, would possess a life of its own and would obey only its laws. This 
definition of art seems to be a direct descendant of Whistler's thought. He 

We must dwell here on the first appearance of the term objective which will soon become a 
leitmotif in Pasmore's writings and statements. If the title "Objective Abstractions" has not 

not chosen by the artists participating in the exhibition, it echoes their conception of 

the creative act which would exclude any emotional or formal projection by merging perception 
and representation. The notion of objectivity is directly opposed to the claim of 

subjectivity of modern art by a group like Unit One, and more broadly by the 

different expressionist or surrealist movements. Pasmore also considers the episode 

following the Euston Road School as a reaction to what he called the subjective domination of 
modern expressionism. In the manner of the artists of the New Objectivity 


German movement that had rejected the avant-gardes of the previous decade in favor of a certain 
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naturalism, the painters of the Euston Road School pursue the ideal of a representation 

neutral and precise of the visible world. Nevertheless, they do not attempt to testify to a 

social reality and give little importance to their subjects, even though they 

depict their immediate surroundings, a working-class area of central London. 

Intrinsically linked to the Bloomsbury group, they are interested, to quote Clive Bell, in appearance 
for its own sake and not for the information it might convey1 . Their 
main motivation lies in the study and development of pictorial means which 

would allow reality to be transcribed in a plausible manner. For Pasmore, it is above all 

the opportunity to explore sources as diverse as the art of Sickert, Bonnard, Ingres or 

Seurat. The artist is, however, less interested in the question of representation than in the 
search for laws specific to painting as his assiduous readings of 

treatises on pictorial composition. He then tries to convince himself that a formal concept can 

to be as real as the physical world. His quest for an objective painting leads him 

unconsciously to approach the conceptions of the pioneers of concrete art, whether 

Théo Van Doesburg and his statement "nothing is more concrete, more real than a line, a color, 
a surface2 " or Jean Arp when he wrote: "But | find that a 

A painting or sculpture that has not had an object as a model is just as concrete and sensual as 


a leaf or a stone. ” 


Pasmore, according to Lawrence Alloway, establishes a model of conversion for artists 
who would embrace abstraction in the early 1950s — including those of his own generation like 


Kenneth and Mary Martin. Although very poorly documented4 , the evolution of 


" Clive Bell, Victor Pasmore, op. cit., p. 6. 

* Théo Van Doesburg, Art Concret, Group and magazine founded in 1930 in Paris, 

Introductory issue, April 

° 4930 Jean Arp, “About abstract art”, Cahiers d'Art, n°7-8, 1931, p. 358. 

4 Few of Kenneth Martin's works prior to 1947 have survived. Financial difficulties related to the context of 

the Second World War forced the artist to frequently recreate his works on previous paintings. The dating of his 
paintings is complicated by the paucity of their documentation, as they appear only under generic titles 

in the Leicester Galleries catalogues of 1943 and 1946. Kenneth Martin never again saw fit to exhibit his 

figurative works after his transition to abstraction. Mary Martin's paintings from the 1930s and 1940s are even rarer. 


His job, head of the weaving department at the Chelmsford School of Art (Essex) and then the 
birth of his two sons in 1944 and 1946 led him to slow down his artistic activities for several 
years. His sketchbooks, however, bear witness to constant activity. 

One of these includes summaries and commentaries on various books that caught her attention 
while she was studying at the Royal College of Art (her maiden name being 
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Martin, in fact, has some affinities with Pasmore's. In 1929, Kenneth Martin 

entered the Royal College of Art at the same time as Mary Balmford, whom he married the year 
next. Both had previously trained at Sheffield College of Art 

(South Yorkshire) for the first, and for the second, at the Goldsmiths School of Art 

(London). Although the Royal College of Art opened up to the decorative arts in the 1970s, 
1930, and Henry Moore taught sculpture there, the classes remained mainly 

based on the imitation of the old masters. In retrospect, Kenneth Martin would lament that 

his studies did not allow him to discover the tenants of modernism: "The only thing 

What | learned at the Royal College of Art was when Will Rothenstein allowed me to go and make 
copies at the National Gallery5 . "He will retain from this period a knowledge 

in-depth study of classical painting, but he will also owe this learning a certain 

distrust of modern art and its tendency to deconstruct rather than build on 

established principles. In the early 1940s, Kenneth Martin painted realistic works 

underpinned by rigorous geometric compositions. The colorful range — where 

Ochre and brown dominate — as well as the methodical work of the touches recall the style of 
Euston Road School. The accuracy of the description does not, however, come at the expense of 
expression (Self-portrait, 1940, National Portrait Gallery, London) [fig. 36]. In 1946, he was 
appointed part-time lecturer at Camberwell School of Art, and is moving closer to 

Pasmore, whom he had met in the 1930s. Although they did not teach on the same days and 
therefore rarely crossed paths at the School, they shared a mutual friend in the person of Eliott 
Seabrooke, and discovered a shared interest in methods of pictorial composition. 

As Kenneth Martin would confide to Alastair Grieve in 1979, his post-war work is 

deeply influenced by his discussions with Seabrooke on Chevreul's theories, by 

paintings by Poussin and Cézanne, and by his colleagues at the former Euston Road School6 . 


He then abandoned the fragmented touch and developed a more figurative style. 


(written on the cover, the notebook was started before 1930): DS MacColl, 19th Century 
(1902), Clive Bell, Landmarks in the XIXth Century Painting (1927), Clive Bell, Since 

Cézanne (1922), GK Chesterton, William Blake (1910), Roger Fry, Vision and Design 

(1920); R. H. Wilenski, Modern Movement in Art (1927); C. J. Holmes, Notes on Science of 
Picture Making (1909). 

° “The only thing | learned at the Royal College was when Will Rothenstein allowed me to go 
and copy at the National Gallery”, Kenneth Martin, in Kenneth Martin, Andrew Forge (ed.), New 
Heaven: Yale Center for British Art, 1979 , p. 7. He then copied Poussin and Rubens (cf. after 
Paul Rubens, The Judgment of Paris, circa 1929, estate of Kenneth and Mary Martin) 


° A. Grieve, 2005, p. 86 
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synthetic: the flatness of the canvas is frequently emphasized by vertical bands, the 
shapes are simplified to the point of sometimes losing their readability, color contrasts 
complementary animate linear constructions (Sunflowers, 1946, 
(Kenneth Martin estate) [fig. 37]. Mary Martin's evolution is similar: works 
At the end of the 1940s, his highly structured compositions were followed by his landscapes in the 
Sisley's vein. Their geometric construction and the distribution of colors accentuate their 
lack of depth (Still Life with Fruits, 1948, collection 
private) [fig. 38]. In his sketchbooks, certain outlines are synthesized until they become 
circles or irregular polygons, the hatching is no longer used so much to indicate the 
shadows than to create a rhythm (fig. 38a and b). House and Trees (House and Trees, 1949, 
Mary Martin Estate) [fig. 39], a painting by Mary Martin exhibited at the London Group in 
1949, marks a break with his previous works: the forms — with the exception of the trees 
and the landscape on the horizon — are reduced to a superposition of triangles and rectangles; 
composition lines clearly follow the construction principles of the golden rectangle 
described by Jay Hambidge, as shown in a preparatory drawing. Made by Kenneth 
Martin from 1947, the Chalk Farm series, and more particularly the lithograph on this 
theme dated 1949 [fig. 40], has similar characteristics. If the sketches of 
These landscapes still bear traces of a realistic rendering, the artist then applied himself to 
simplify and geometrize the shapes, then recompose the images on proportions 
harmonics until they appear as a marquetry of flat colors. 
Kenneth Martin would explain to Alastair Grieve: "| was abstracting and constructing 
from nature, on location at Chalkfarm. | moved further away from naturalism towards 
construction, until having to decide whether to move forward with construction or return to 
naturalism. | had (really) one or two sleepless nights, then decided to continue7 . 
"Words that are corroborated by his sketchbooks where figures stand side by side 
geometric and designs clearly taken from the motif [fig. 40a and b]. The paths which 
lead Kenneth and Mary Martin to abstraction are thus parallel to those taken by 
Victor Pasmore. It seems, however, that the latter's evolution exerts a form 


emulation on the couple. When Pasmore embraces abstraction, he actually creates more 


’ “| abstracted and constructed from nature on the spot at Chalk Farm. | moved further from 
Naturalism — towards Construction, until | had to decide wether to move forward to 
Construction or go back to Naturalism. | had one or two sleepless nights (actually), then 
decided to go forward. » Kenneth Martin, note to Alastair Grieve dated October 29, 1979, 
cited in A. Grieve, 2005, p. 87 
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than a precedent because its notoriety makes this choice not only possible but also credible. 
Other lesser-known artists can thus follow in his footsteps, and at the end of an evolution 


similar, take action. 


Pasmore's career path, however, differs from the commonly accepted evolutionary pattern, 

in the 1950s, for the history of 20th century art. In his book Abstract painting, 

Its origin and meaning, his student Adrian Heath declared in 1953: "Classical abstraction or 

geometric, as it is often called, descends through the cubists, from 

Cézanne. The subjective, more directly expressive style of Gauguin, Van Gogh and the "Fauves's8 . 
» Heath here partially takes up the genealogy established by Alfred H. Barr in 

Cubism and Abstract Art (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1936). It is nevertheless easy 

to note that Pasmore's geometric abstract art does not "descend" from Cubism. 

The artist must, in fact, study Matisse, Bonnard and Sickert, before he can understand 

Cézanne. Should we conclude that Pasmore, ignorant of modern art, must rediscover 

abstraction by returning to its origin? Reality turns out to be more complex because abstract art 

constitutes both the starting point of its evolution — the first style chosen to assert 

its originality — and its achievement — the form consecrating its artistic maturity and its 

independence. But the artist does not accomplish a revolution because his definition of abstraction 

has changed radically in the fourteen years between these two stages. In 1934, it 

still conceives abstraction in the manner of Kupka or Kandinsky, that is to say asa 

synthetic translation of the visible world, in which seeing is no longer a passive function of recording, 

but a productive activity investing other senses9 - Pasmore does not 

does not, however, justify the universality of this language, as its pioneers did, in 

rooting it in a mystical interpretation of the world, and it quickly appears to him 

too subjective. The artist then seems to arrive at the following conclusion: if painting can 


become an autonomous mode of expression, it erects like any monad laws which are 


* “Classical, or geometrical abstraction, as it is frequently called, descends through the Cubist from 
Cezanne; the more directly expressive, or subjective style, from Gauguin, Van Gogh, and the 
'‘Fauves". » Adrian Heath, Abstract painting, Its origin and meaning, 1953, London; Tiranti, n.p. 


° The artists of "Objective Abstraction" claim a "pure vision", and are part of a discourse on 
perception largely deduced from Impressionism. For a complete presentation on the influence of 
theories of perception that appeared in the 19th century on the emergence of the first forms of 
abstraction and their mediation by Impressionism, see Pascal Rousseau's article, ""The Solar Eye" 
An Impressionist Genealogy of 
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own. He will therefore now focus on studying within his own practice the principles 

universal (laws of contrasts, harmonic proportions, etc.) which will be the guarantors of 

the objectivity of his works. It is interesting to note that Pasmore, like Kandinsky, Kupka 

or Delaunay in their time, attributes the intuition which founds his return to abstraction, to the gaze 

nine carried on the painting of one of his predecessors, a landscape by Paul Klee only 

composed of colored squares. For Pasmore, the founding image would therefore be this grid which, without 
constantly "discovered" by abstract artists, embodies ambiguously according to the analysis of 


Rosalind Krauss10, the clean slate and repetition, painting in its simplest form: the 


canvas squared. 


Abstraction”, The Origins of Abstraction 1800-1914, Paris: RMN, Musée d'Orsay, 2004. 


' Rosalind Krauss, The Originality of the Avant-Garde and Other Modernist Myths, op. cit. 
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An art of the environment 
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Having achieved geometric abstraction as autodidacts, Victor Pasmore, Kenneth and Mary 

Martin trained a new generation of artists in this mode of expression from the end of the 

1940s. Adrian Heath — about fifteen years younger than Victor Pasmore and 

Kenneth Martin — thus tried his hand at non-figurative art in 1949, under their strong encouragement. On his 
return to London in 1948, he had renewed ties with Pasmore. His meeting with Kenneth and 

Mary Martin dates from the following year. However, nothing seems to predestine Heath to art 

abstract. After studies at Slade interrupted by the war — Heath joined the 

Royal Air Force in 1940, and was taken prisoner in Germany two years later — he 

settled in Carcassonne in 1947. The artist then painted urban landscapes which were part of 

in the Cézanne tradition by their decomposition of the motif into volumes (Les Toits de 

Carcassonne, [Roofs of Carcassonne], 1948, Estate of Adrian Heath) [fig. 41]. 

Deeply influenced by his reading of Paul Eluard and René-Jean's book, Jacques Villon ou l'art glorieux1 , he 
sought, following the example of the French painter, to marry the art of observation with 

sciences of composition and color. Back in England, Heath still tries to 

combine a traditional representation and a composition based on the golden section and 

chromatic laws, as evidenced by Rooftops at Hammersmith 

Hammersmith, 1949, estate of the artist) [fig. 42]. But after Villon, Heath became interested in 

Gray, and gradually detaches itself from figurative painting under the influence of the treatises of 

pictorial composition by J. W. Power, Jay Hambidge and Thomas D'Arcy Thompson, like Pasmore, Kenneth 
and Mary Martin in their time2 . Although not fully adopting 

abstraction that in 1951, Heath quickly became one of its most active promoters: he 

not only exhibits regularly with Pasmore, Kenneth and Mary Martin, but also participates 

also to the organization of a series of events to present their works. 

Moreover, he will be at the origin of the most important publication to be devoted to them: Nine Abstract 
Artists3 | Following a similar pattern, the young Anthony Hill developed an abstract practice 

in contact with his teachers at the Central School of Art, Victor Pasmore and Robert Adams, 

while taking part in their exhibitions from 1951, when he was only 21 years old. Intervening in 

several publications, he soon became a theoretician among these artists. From the end 


from the 1940s, it is therefore no longer a question of parallel developments towards a form of abstraction 


' Paul Eluard and René-Jean, Jacques Villon or Glorious Art, Paris: Louis Carré, 1948. 
2 


Adrian Heath, typescript, c. 1962, estate of the artist, quoted in Alastair Grieve, 2005, pp. 101-102 3 


Lawrence Alloway (ed.), Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London: Tiranti, 1954. 
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geometric, but more of a rope work in which everyone participates actively 

to the definition and promotion of this artistic trend. The example of Robert Adams is, 
Again, speaking. Of the same generation as Heath, Adams is already recognized for his 
sculptures that evoke the biomorphism of the 1930s, when he met Pasmore in 

1949. Although their works differ, their conceptions of form and its learning 


become closer when they teach side by side at the Central School of Art. 


These artists do not, however, claim to belong to a group and will not do so. 

no longer a posteriori. Their difficulties in choosing a term to describe their practice betray 
moreover a certain embarrassment in defining himself: Pasmore still uses the adjective "abstract" 
in 19494 as does Kenneth Martin two years later5 . Both nevertheless underline his 

inadequacy in 1952: Pasmore then preferred the term “concrete” — a choice shared by 

Anthony Hill — and Kenneth Martin adopt the neologism "constructionist" invented by the American 
artist Charles Biederman6 . Art critics, for their part, identify a clear 

kinship between their works and describe them as forming a distinct group. In 1951, Tony 

Del Renzio thus presents Pasmore as Nicholson's challenger, the new master of 

abstract art, and finds the characteristics of his work in the paintings in colored planes 

by Kenneth Martin, Adrian Heath and Anthony Hill — a new trend that he nevertheless judges to 
be narrow constructivism7 . Lawrence Alloway states in the report 

from one of their exhibitions the following year: "Victor Pasmore is at the centre of a group which 
includes Robert Adams, Adrian Heath, Anthony Hill and Kenneth Martin. Their inclination leads 
them towards constructivist art8 . "In 1953, Roger van Gindertael described in the magazine Art 
Today, the group of young "abstractionists" evolving around Pasmore and 

Kenneth Martin9 ”, quoting two long excerpts from the articles by Kenneth Martin and Anthony 
Hill published in Broadsheet magazine . The art critic has previously highlighted, however, the 


difficulty of English artists to unite, and when he draws up the list of "abstractionists", 


Victor Pasmore, Victor Pasmore, London: Redfern Gallery, 1949. 
Kenneth Martin, “Abstract Art’, Broadsheet n°1, London, Tiranti, 1951, np 
Kenneth Martin, “An Art of Environment”, Broadsheet n°2, 1952, np 
Toni del Renzio, “First Principles and Last Hopes ”, Typographica n°4, 1951, pp 14-20 
“Victor Pasmore is the center of the group, which includes Robert Adams, Adrian Heath, 
Anthony Hill and Kenneth Martin. Their bias is towards constructivist art. » Lawrence 
Alloway, Art News and Review, London, Vol IV, No. 13, July 26, 1952, p. 4. 

RV Gindertael, “British Painters Today,” Art d’'Aujourd'hui, IV, 2, March 1953, p. 14. 
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he only mentions artists who exhibited in Paris: Anthony Hill, Adrian Heath, James Hull, 


Vera Spencer, Terry Frost, Sven Blomberg or Redvers Taylors. 


In his recent monograph on this subject, Alastair Grieve, who remains on the definition of the group 
given by Alloway in 1952, recognizes in this informal structure an avant-garde neglected by the 
history of art10. He justifies the qualifier of avant-garde by the criteria 

following: this art form developed if not in reaction, at least within a context 

culturally hostile to abstraction, and this situation has led to the organization of exhibitions and the 
publication of documents, some of which may appear to be manifestos. It should be noted, however, 
that if, for Renato Poggioli11, hostility and opposition are two 

permanent characteristics of the avant-gardes, they are not only suffered, but 

constitute the very engine of these movements. Activism, antagonism towards the 

tradition and the mass public are, according to him, the two main attitudes which 

condition avant-garde methods and means. These lead to both 

provocation, scandal and nonconformism, but also manifest themselves in a tendency to 
self-promotion (advertising, propaganda or proselytism). How can we not notice that nothing 
nothing seems more foreign to this group of English artists than this propensity to define itself 


against, this acute awareness of forming an entity? 


It would probably be better to discuss here Clement Greenberg's understanding of the avant- 
garde.12 Although the New York critic identifies a coincidence between 

the advent of revolutionary thought and the birth of the avant-garde, he emphasizes that its 
main function is to quickly allow art to continue its own evolution, 

within ideological confusions. As a consequence of this conquered autonomy, art 


would base its aesthetic validity solely on the set of laws that it has established, where 


'° In his conclusion, Alastair Grieve explains that this avant-garde has been neglected by 

art history since the 1960s. At the same time, in his introduction, he detects a similarity between 
the aspiration to collaborate with architects and the modernist research of the 1930s; and sees in 
this a further justification for the determination of this group as an avant-garde (Alastair Grieve, 
2005). In her monograph on post-war English art, Margaret Garlake titles the section she devotes 
to the Pasmore group: "The Structure of an Avant Garde" (Margaret Garlake, New World, 

New Art, British Art in Postwar Society, New Haven (CT), London: Yale University Press, 

1998, pp. 112-125). 

" Renato Poggioli, The Theory of the Avant-garde, Trans. Gerald Fitzgerald, Cambridge, 
London: Belknap Press of Harvard UP, 1968. 

® Clement Greenberg, "Avant-garde and Kitsch" (1939), Art and Culture, (first published 

1961), Trans. Ann Hindry, Paris: Macula, 1988, pp. 9-28. The passages in italics in the 

following sentences are excerpts from this article. 
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In other words, for the avant-garde, it would now be a question of imitating the process of imitation. 
It is tempting to recall here the fundamental role played by the treatises on pictorial composition 

in the transition to abstraction of Pasmore, Heath, Hill, Kenneth and Mary Martin. In the 
Greenberg's reflection, the avant-garde is not so much opposed, moreover, to tradition, as to 
kitsch, mass culture and the latest incarnation of academicism. This text is nevertheless written 

in 1939, and his analysis of kitsch which only imitates the effects of art may seem restrictive 


ten years later. 


In 1951, a major event like the Festival of Britain was conceived, in fact, 

as a popular festival and a celebration of the vitality of British culture. 

The differentiation between "high" and "low" culture then sometimes becomes difficult, one 
seeming to borrow from the other, and vice versa: Henry Moore's sculptures are thus appreciated 
more for their consensual representation of a peaceful prosperity13, than for 

their modernist forms; in the same way, the success of the Dome and the Skylon, the two 

iconic constructions of the Festival, must undoubtedly be attributed just as much to their 
futuristic architectures than to the science fiction imagery they evoke. The spirit that 

presides over the organization of the Festival is characteristic of the cultural policy of Welfare 
State, just like the Arts Council which is its direct embodiment. But if the 

The Festival's organizing committee seeks, above all, in works of art, a means 

to illustrate both scientific discoveries and a certain social utopia, the Arts Council remains very 
attached to the concept of fine arts14. As Margaret Garlake notes 

In his book New Art, New World, the Arts Council's motto "the best for the greatest" 

number" often boils down to wanting "the arts to be invested with a popularity similar to the world 
of dreams by proxy of cinema15 ". For John Maynard Keynes who 


modeled this institution, the reference is not popular culture but rather 


13The great popularity of Henry Moore's Three Standing Figures ( 1948), previously exhibited 

in the Battersea Open Air Sculpture Exhibition, has also been attributed to the fact that these 
sculptures were understood as a representation of the endurance of the civilian population 
during the war. 

* The strained relationship between the Festival authorities and the Arts Council 

limited the latter's involvement on Southbank to commissioning major sculptures and an advisory 
role on mural commissions. 

15"... proposing to invest the arts with the popularity of the vicarious dreamworld of the 
cinema”, Margaret Garlake, New Art, New World, British Art in Postwar Society, op. cit., p. 19. 
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the fantasy of what it represents for a certain ruling class16. The conservatism of the Arts Council, 
noticeable under the presidency of Kenneth Clark in the early 1950s17, 

is also explained by the importance given during the war and the immediate post-war period to the 
tradition, which has become the guarantor of cultural survival. The same rejection of contemporary art 
— considered esoteric — marks the choices of John Rothenstein18 who directs the Tate Gallery. In 1978, 
Kenneth Martin would recall that Clark still used, in one of his lectures, the reproduction of a Mondrian 
painting as a subject of jokes. 19 The artists of the 

Pasmore's circle, art critics and historians interested in their works, 

insist on the very conservative climate of the time. It seems necessary to 

moderate this analysis, because despite the real reluctance of most artistic institutions, the 

Public commissions are also open to some of the most innovative young artists, such as Lynn 
Chadwick or Reg Butler. Adams and Pasmore each received an order in the 

Festival framework, while nine works by Pasmore — including three abstractions — are 

selected to feature in two parts of a retrospective on British painting 

organized on this occasion by the Arts Council. In 1952, Adams exhibited at the pavilion of the 

Great Britain at the Venice Biennale. It is true that this last event is supported by the British Council 
which, strongly influenced by the ideas of Herbert Read20, 

pursues a policy distinct from that of the Arts Council. The English art critic also participated in the 
creation of the Institute of Contemporary Art in 194821. The ICA 

then resembles a surrealist club which promotes exchanges between art and science 

(ethnology, psychoanalysis) and welcomes multiple disciplines: films, poetry, jazz. If its 

This elite character will then be underlined by the young generation which will form within it 


the Independent Group, the ICA nevertheless remained for the time a place of experimentation 


© Ibid. p. 20. 

- Kenneth Clark was chairman of the Arts Council's Art Panel from 1946 to 1948, and again from 1951 to 
1953 before chairing the Arts Council from 1953 to 1960. 

ae John Rothenstein was director of the Tate Gallery from 1938 to 1964. 

'? Conversation between Kenneth Martin and Alastair Grieve dated 27 April 1978, quoted in 
Alastair Grieve, 2005, p. 10. It should nevertheless be remembered that although disinterested in 
the most contemporary forms of art, Kenneth Clark supported the innovative policy of the Institute of 
Contemporary Art (cf. Margaret Garlake, New Art, New World, British Art in Postwar Society, 
op.cit., p. 21). 

*° Herbert Read was then a member of the British Council Arts Advisory Committee. 

=" Other founding members were the surrealist artists ELT Mesens and Roland Penrose, the 
patrons and collectors Peter Watson and Eric Grigory, the art critics Robert Melville and Geoffrey 
Grigson, the filmmakers Brunius and Georges Hoellering, and later JM 

Richards, editor of the Architectural Review and Douglas Cooper. 
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widely open to cultural crossovers. This hybridization of cultures, whatever the 

motivations of those who promote it — political, populist, anarchist, elitist etc. — 

therefore appears as one of the characteristics of the spirit which presides over the reconstruction. 
1951, Pasmore remarks: "The revolutionary changes in our means of existence 

related to scientific discoveries (the airplane, the motorized car, the radio, electricity, 

atomic energy, etc.) which have marked this century, are not isolated factors in a 

static world, but the counterparts of similar changes in politics, the 

social behavior, philosophy and art. Today the whole world is shaken by the spirit of 
reconstruction22. " Abstraction, however, still encounters a strong 

hostility in the early 1950s. To be convinced of this, one only needs to recall the episode of the 
destruction of Reg Butler's model for the Monument to the Unknown Prisoner in front of the 
passive audience of the Tate Gallery in 195323. But despite this context, artists gravitating towards 
around Pasmore seem to want to fit into their time. This attitude evokes the 

artistic posture which, for Harold Rosenberg, would characterize the following decade: "Art 

of the sixties is both in the "environment" and an art of the "environment", and 

he is eager to extend the characteristic features of the latter, whether in the form of images 

of tanned nudes, monuments erected on street corners, or programmed combinations of light and 
sound24. ” One of Kenneth Martin’s main texts, published in the journal 

Broadsheet 2, is also called "an art of the environment" - the latter term being 

used in the social and physical sense. Should we conclude that Pasmore's group is similar 

to this vanguard of the demilitarized zone on which Rosenberg insists, that is to say to a 

socially reconciled avant-garde which, reducing it to a succession of revolutions 


formally the experiences which preceded it, would seek to be part of a tradition of 


innovative forms? 


*° «The revolutionary changes in our means of existence brought about the discoveries of 
science (the aeroplane, motor car, wireless, electricity, atomic energy, etc.), which mark the 
character of this century, are not isolated factors in a static world, but counterparts of similar 
changes in politics, social behavior, philosophy and art. Today the whole world is shaken by the 
spirit of reconstruction. » Victor Pasmore, “Abstract Painting in England”, The Listener, XLVI, 
n°1176, September 13, 1951, p. 427. 

*° It should be noted that not only was Butler's work criticized for its absence 

of humanism, but that the theme of the competition "the monument to the unknown 

political prisoner" was perceived as an attempt to impose American ideology. 

** Harold Rosenberg, “The Avant-Garde of the Demilitarized Zone,” The De-Definition of Art, 
trans. Christian Bounay, Paris: Editions Jacqueline Chambon, 1992, p. 225. 
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Before answering this question, we must first ask ourselves about the state of their 

knowledge of previous movements, and on the information they have available to 

form their judgment. From Pasmore to Hill, via Heath or Martin, all emphasize 

their difficulties in accessing the works and writings of artists from the first half of the 20th century 
century. Yet international modernism had seemed to find a new land 

election in England in the late 1930s, but that was without counting the Second 

World War and the dispersion of the Hampstead circle: most of the continental artists who had 
taken refuge in London25 had, in fact, chosen to immigrate to the United States, while the main 
English representatives of this modern art — Hepworth and Nicholson, now settled in Saint 

Ives in Cornwall, or Moore — have returned to a more traditional understanding of 

their disciplines. Emphasizing both his greed for knowledge and the scarcity of sources, 

Heath recalls in retrospect the importance of the exhibition "The School of Paris" 

presented to the Royal Academy in 1951, because he could have seen there, for the first time, a 
painting by Mondrian26. There is nevertheless a certain interest in modern art in the 

post-war London, as evidenced by the two successive exhibitions organized 

in 1948 by the ICA: “40 Years of Modern Art” and “40,000 Years of Modern Art’. Far 

Although confidential, these events are widely commented on by the press and attract 

a significant number of visitors (20,000 are said to have attended the second). While the content of 
the first is criticized as being too conventional27, the purpose of "40,000 Years of Modern Art" is 
more ambitious28 : a redefinition of the primitive in a broader, transcultural and 

transhistorical. In the preface to the catalogue, Herbert Read, who continues his reflections 
developed in the 1930s, reveals a common motivation for all these objects: "a 

vague sense of insecurity, cosmic anxiety (Angst... ), sensations and intuitions that require 


expression in abstract or non-naturalistic forms29. » If the 


*° Gabo moved to the United States in 1946, Gropius and Breuer in 1937, Mondrian (died 1944) 
in 1940. 

26 Adrian Heath, Conversation with Alastair Grieve dated 29 March 1979, quoted in Alastair 
Grieve, 2005, p. 11. 

*” Created from English collections, the exhibition nevertheless presented a substantial selection 
of Cubist paintings, and allowed visitors to discover an early work by Francis Bacon (Painting, 
1946, Museum of Modern Art, New York). 

*8 The biggest museums (the Ashmolean, the Louvre) had lent works for the occasion. 

Barr had even agreed to an exceptional loan of Picasso's Les Demoiselles d'Avignon to his 
friend Roland Penrose. 

ete vague sense of insecurity, a cosmic anguish (Angst...) feelings and intuitions that 

demand expression in abstract or a naturalist forms. » Herbert Read, Preface, 40,000 Years of 
Modern Art, London: ICA, 1948, pp 6-7 
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artists of the Pasmore group cannot ignore such initiatives, how to explain 
their reactions or rather their relative lack of reaction to these manifestations? 
What are their relationships with the history and current events of art, and what will be the 


consequences of their positioning with regard to modernism (heirs or contradictors) 


on their evolution? 
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Chapter II: The Spirit of Reconstruction 


"Today the whole world is shaken by the spirit of reconstruction. In the field 
of the arts, the most affected in their outward appearances are those which belong to the senses 


visuals [...] a completely new language was created which has no resemblance to traditional 
forms270 . ” 


Victor Pasmore, 1951 


Organised in 1951 at the initiative of the Labour government of Clement Attlee, the Festival of 
Britain is open to many interpretations, as Margaret notes 

Garlake: "celebration of survival, flowering of a romantic nationalism, quasi-salon 

scientific, farewell to socialism [Attlee's government only survived the Festival for a few weeks]271 ". 
In the artistic field, it allows above all to question and redefine the 

role of art in public space. The numerous works commissioned for this occasion do not 

are more commemorative unlike the inter-war period, but must help the 

population to reinvest the reconstruction districts, often thanks to an iconographic program based on 
common, identity-based values. In London, the Festival is 

materializes with the construction on South Bank of an ephemeral city decorated with sculptures and 
murals that exalt not only family values, but also science and 

discovery, pledges of a bright future. Intrinsically linked to the buildings they 

decorate, murals must provide the viewer with a means of orientation anda 

illustration of the different pavilions. The artists nevertheless benefit from great freedom 

to choose the idiom that seems to them to best correspond to a given situation, such as 


This is evidenced by the decoration carried out by Victor Pasmore for the south-east wall of the Regatta 


ae “Today the whole world is shaken by the spirit of reconstruction. In the realm of the arts, those 
that belong to the visual senses have been most affected in outward for [...] an entirely new 
language as been formed bearing no resemblance at all to traditional forms. »Victor Pasmore, 
“Abstract Painting in England”, op. cit., p. 427. 271“ [the 

Festival offers many readings]: a celebration of survival, an efflorescence of romantic 
nationalism, a quasi-scientific trade fair, a farewell to socialism”, Margaret Garlake, British Art in 
Postwar Society, op. cit., p. 7 
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Restaurant, La Cascade (The Waterfall, now destroyed) [Fig 61]. On October 26, 1950, 

William Townsend describes in his diary one of the first projects for this decoration — a 

greatly enlarged line drawing — which he saw in the painter's studio and which he believed to be 
derived from the Porthemeor Beach drawings.272 With the help of Anthony Hill, a student, 
Pasmore made a life-size cardboard of the mural during the winter, in the 

gymnasium of the Central School of Art where he has taught since 1949. The photographs taken 
then [Fig 62] show that the composition is already decided: chevrons and spirals 

bordered by verticals and horizontals that seem to contain them with difficulty. The motif of the 
spiral, recurring in Pasmore's contemporary works, could suggest that 

This project is imagined without really taking into account its architectural context. For the artist, this 
image corresponds perfectly to the architecture that it adorns273. His 

iconography and its graphics match the choices adopted for the decoration 

interior of the restaurant: textiles and tableware are printed with patterns inspired by the atomic 
structure of crystals274. The Cascade also accompanies the visitor's journey 

who must go down the stairs that flank the building to access the Festival. Pasmore 

finally explains that this representation of the bubbling waters of a torrent must energize the 
architecture, collide with it, make it explode275. HF Clark, one of the designers of the garden 
interior of the Regatta Restaurant, however, does not detect any antagonistic relationship between this 
decoration and building. In an article published in Broadsheet magazine No. 1, he points out that 
the spirals of Pasmore's work, the serpentine lines of the paths and the flowerbeds of the patio 
decline the principles adopted by the architect, Misha Black: to enclose (centered plan) and to open 
(multiplication of bay windows and horizontal lines)276. He justifies this method of 

collaboration by quoting an excerpt from Matyla Ghyka's article on Le Modulor 

Corbusier: "We have discovered by observing the most artistic productions 


successful... that in each of them, a fundamental form is repeated and that the parts 


272 Andrew Forge (ed), The Townsend Journals, op. cit., p. 90 


Pasmore had initially considered rearranging the ceramic tiles in the mural 

to increase the contrast effect with the architecture, but he ultimately chose to remain faithful to the 
cartoon produced during the autumn of 1950 (A. Grieve, 2005, pp. 80-81). 

274 As part of the Festival of Britain in 1951, the Festival Pattern Group proposed to reproduce 

the configuration of crystals in the patterns of textiles, glass and porcelain. 


273 


27° Victor Pasmore, “A jazz mural” in M. Banham and B. Hillier, A Tonic to the Nation, 


The Festival of Great Britain 1951, London: Thames and Hudson, 1976, p.102 
278 HF Clark, “New Architecture and Abstract Art”, Broadsheet N°1 Devoted to Abstract 
Art, London: Lund Humphries, 1951, np 
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constitute figures similar in composition and arrangement. Harmony results from the repetition of 


the fundamental form of the plan through its subdivisions277 . 


As part of the Festival, Pasmore is also exhibiting six figurative paintings from the 1970s. 

1940 and three abstract works in the two parts of a retrospective on painting 

British from 1925 to 1950. Featured in one of these exhibitions, Abstract in Brown, Black, 

olive (Abstract in Brown, Black, and Olive, 1950, Arts Council Collection, London, B&L 

No. 156) [Fig 63] was then acquired by the Arts Council. The institution is one of the few 
Pasmore's supporters after his move to abstraction, despite Kenneth Clark who 

chaired its artistic council from 1951 to 1953, neither understood nor appreciated the evolution of 
the artist. On the sidelines of the London Festival, the Arts Council once again invites Pasmore to participate in 
a traveling exhibition "60 Paintings for '51". In this project imbued with the ideology of 

Welfare State, sixty artists are entrusted with the creation of a large-format painting 

(47 x 60 inches) that could be hung “in a new church, a modern ocean liner, 

the offices of the National Coal Board, the lobbies of British Railways hotels, the waiting rooms of 
airports, the foyers of cinemas278. » The exhibition opens at 

Manchester in May 1951, then travels to eleven other cities, after having previously been 

opened in London on April 17. The motley list of prizes awarded at the end of "60 

Paintings for '51" demonstrates the Arts Council's continuing taste for figurative painting. 

Among the first are in fact Claude Rogers (Miss Lynn), Lucian Freud (Interior near 

Paddington), |von Hichens (Aquarian Nativity, Child of the Ages) and Robert Meidley (Bicyclists 
against Blue Background) 279. Pasmore's painting, The Snowstorm: motif 

The Snowstorm: Spiral Motif in Black and White today 

Spiral Development, 1950-51, Arts Council Collection, London, B&L 158) [Fig 64] does not obtain 
no price, but was immediately purchased by the Arts Council. This work almost 

monochrome marks a radicalization of his previous research: despite the forms 


nested remnants of the rocks drawn at Porthmeor Beach, the patterns invade 


*77 “We have found in observing the most successful products of art... that in each of them a 
fundamental shape is repeated and that the parts form, by their composition and disposition, 
similar figure. Harmony results from the repetition of the fundamental form of the plan 
throughout its subdivision”. HF Clark, ibid. 

278 «in a new church, a modern liner, the offices of National Coal Board, the hotel lounges of British 
Railways the waiting-rooms of airports, the foyers of cinemas” P. James, “Patronage for Painters, 
60 paintings for '51” , The Studio, August 1951, p. 42-47. 

279 The touring exhibition also includes an abstract still life by Ben Nicholson and, on its final stop 


in London, a sculpture by Robert Adams. 
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now the entire canvas creating an all-over effect. Painted in the following months, its 

The latest spiral paintings are characterized by a resurgence of the formal repertoire of 

collages from 1949, a reduction of the palette and a hardened graphic style; their compositions 
descendants inherited from La Cascade seem frozen on the surface of the canvas. As early as 1951, 
Pasmore wants to remove this form from its natural connotations. At the conference 

"Public View No. 1" organized at the ICA, he thus refutes Richard Hamilton's assertion 

according to which the spiral would be distinguished from other geometric forms by its organic 
nature280. Pasmore's growing embarrassment with this motif is reflected 

paradoxically by its systematic exploitation in different techniques: engravings on linoleum, painting on 
ceramics281. Despite these various experiences, Pasmore does not manage 

not to treat it as a simple abstract form, and the reference to the landscape persists in the titles of his 
paintings282. Ronald Alley explains his abandonment of spirals by a double 

reason: "they tend, on the one hand, to evoke the impression of a landscape and, on the other hand, it 
does not [in Pasmore's opinion] give adequate expression to modern conceptions of space283. " At 
this time, the artist experimented with oblong formats reminiscent of the 

kakemonos, then he adopted the oval seeking, like the cubists before, to escape the 


problems created by the abandonment of linear perspective. 


28° «Mar Hamilton said that squares did not mean much, as they had no counterpart in 

nature. Spirals had an organic counterpart. Therefore he had felt that Mr Pasmore's entry into organic 
field had been an advance, but now that he had heard him speak he did not think that it could be an 
advance if Mr Pasmore himself did not appreciate its significance. Mr Pasmore said he did not 

know why a Spiral was supposed to be organic. A diamond shape, for example, was organic.” »] 
Proceedings of the conference "Public View No. 1" (ICA, 9 January 1951) Tate Archives, London, 
TGA 955.1.7-18, p. 9. Hamilton was then working on the exhibition on "Growth of Form" at 

the ICA (4 July-31 August 1951). 


*8" | ike Kenneth Martin, Pasmore painted several ceramic dishes made by Barbara Moray. 


are Although no longer previously associated with the idea of a landscape, one of these two 

later paintings on this theme , Spiral Motif (Subjective Landscape), 1951, Scottish National Gallery of 
Modern Art, Edinburgh, B&L 167, retains this reference in its title in the Tate Gallery catalogue of 
1965 (cat. 100). 

783 «He afterwards gave up using spirals partly because they tended to evoke an impression of 
landscape and partly because they did not, [in Pasmore's opinion], give adequate expression to 
modern conceptions of space", R. Alley, 1965, cat. No. 106, np 
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Similar concerns led Kenneth Martin to try his hand at this format. He 

juxtaposes a board cut from an oval with an abstract composition based on the 

subdivision of the rectangle of the painting (Untitled, c. 1951, Kenneth Martin estate) [fig. 65]. 
The artist also sought to exploit the geometric potential of this form and constructed a second 
abstraction (Untitled, 1951, Kenneth Martin estate)284 [fig. 66] on the development of elliptical 
orbs. Unlike Pasmore, the formal vocabulary 

Kenneth Martin's work does not evoke the natural world: it reduces the spiral to its curvature. 
dynamic (ellipse) or to the graphic rhythm created by the winding of the line (hatching). Its 
works appear more like the free application of geometric principles. 

Kenneth Martin also states in an article on abstract art published in 1951 in 

Broadsheet #1 : “[Abstract art] has become a construction or concretion in itself... In 

By taking the most severe form and developing it following a strict rule, the painter can give it 


meaning within the imposed limits285 . 


The ambiguity between figuration and abstraction which appears residually in the 

Pasmore's painting, characterizes the contemporary sculptures of Robert Adams. The evolution 
Adams's move towards abstraction is slow and gradual as Lawrence Alloway notes in 

Nine Abstract Artists :""Robert Adams' change does not create an unexpected precedent, 
dramatic: the human figure still haunts his work in the series of constructions 

verticals of 1948-1949. The physical identity of its materials then imposes itself and abolishes the 
last head and the last torso286. » The critic points out here a fundamental difference between 
Adams and Pasmore, whose passage from abstraction to excess he dramatizes in parallel. 
Pasmore, abstraction represents a necessary and reasoned step, justified by an evolution 


artistic, for Adams, it appears as the intuitive result of a practice which links the form 


284 This painting is reproduced in the exhibition catalogue "Kenneth Martin" published 


by the Lords Gallery (London, Oct-Nov 1962) but it is not mentioned in the list of works. 285 


“[Abstract art] has become a construction or concretion coming from within... By taking 
the severest form and developing it according to a strict rule, the painter can fill it with 
significance within the limitation imposed. » Kenneth Martin, “Abstract Art”, Broadsheet N°1 
Devoted to Abstract Art, op. cit. 1951, n.p. 

288 «Robert Adams did not change as the result of a sudden, striking precedent: the human 
haunted his work, as in the series of vertical construction of 1948-9. After the physical 
identity of its materials asserted their autonomy and abolished the last head and the last 
torso. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 3. 
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to the material. In 1947, the sculptor specifies in an autograph text undoubtedly intended for the 
catalog of his exhibition at the Gimpel Fils Gallery: “The purely subjective art of Robert 

Adams (all subjective art, in fact) represents an attempt to create another world of 

perceptual values, totally separated from the natural. [His sculptures] are symbols of a 
permanent and absolute genre, intuitively conceived, born of the world in which we 

live today... When the idea of the work to be sculpted is formed, one must find 

precisely the right material. The size of the work, the color and the texture of the material must 
harmonize287. " In this exhibition, there is a series of ten sculptures 

abstracts evoking buds by their slender, curved or pierced shapes in their 

summits. As evidenced by their titles which most of the time refer to their 

material, these forms are however less a matter of an organic metaphor than they are 

derive from the nature of the wood from which they are carved [fig. 67]. The search for 
dynamism — which also motivates Pasmore's early spiral paintings — manifests itself 

here in the tension of the curves and in the superficially precarious balance of these works 


connected at a single point to their circular base. 


Other anthropomorphic sculptures presented on this occasion — Seated Figure 

Figure, 1947, AG 1992 n°33) [fig. 68] and Woman with Child (Mother and Child, 1947 AG 

1992 n°36) [fig. 69] — show the influence of Henry Moore. Adams was interested 

to the British avant-garde sculptors when he attended evening classes at the Northampton School of 
Arts288. In 1944, he wanted to show a sculpture in the 

style of Gaudier-Brzeska to Moore who visited the school on the occasion of the installation of his 
sculpture Madonna and Child at St. Matthew's Church. This work by Moore — whose 

The opening was the subject of bitter controversy — seems to have made a lasting impression on Adams, 
as shown by the treatment of the face and the synthesis of the body in curves and 


countercurves of Seated Figure. Geoffrey Grigson still detects, in 1949, its influence in 


287 «The purely subjective art of Robert Adams, (in fact, all subjective art) is an attempt to 

create another world of perceptual values, entirely apart from the naturalistic. They are symbols 

of an absolute and permanent kind, conceived intuitively, and born as children of the world in which we 
live today...when the idea of the work to be carved is formed, exactly the right material must be found. 
The size of the piece, color and texture of the material must all be in agreement” Robert Adams, 
manuscript cited by Alastair Grieve in The Sculpture of Robert Adams, London: The Henry Moore 
Foundation and Lund Humphries, 1992, p. 13. 

288 Robert Adams attended evening classes at the Northampton School of Arts from 1937 to 1946. 
This school was then widely open to the modernist ideas of the 1930s, encouraged, in 
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Adams' sculptures presented in the Royal Society of British Artists exhibition at the Suffolk Street 
Galleries289. According to the artist, however, he was less inspired at the time by Moore than by Gonzalez 
or Brancusi. His regular trips to France290 allowed him 

to deepen his knowledge of the sculptors of the School of Paris. During his first stay 

in the capital in May 1948, the artist Maxime Tessier, whom he met through 

Peter and Charles Gimpel, invited him to the studio of his master, Henri Laurens; they also 

visited the Brancusi and Rodin Museums together. They were finally able to see the sculptures of 
Picasso and Gonzalez. Among Adams' works exhibited at the Gimpel Fils Gallery in April 

1949, a turned wood sculpture as Tall Figure (1948-1949 AG 1992 n°67) [fig. 70] 

is similar to Brancusi's Endless Columns [fig. 70a], while the plaster Bather at 

balloon (Bather with ball, 1948, AG 1992 n°56) [fig. 71] refers to the bathers painted in Dinard 

by Picasso [fig. 71a]. The age difference between Pasmore and Adams — nine years the 
Pasmore's younger brother - explains their different reactions to the art of their time. Pasmore has, 
in fact, reached his artistic maturity at the end of the thirties by opposing current events 

Parisian and English modernism. Adams appreciates Moore, the most modern artist 

consensual, and took an active interest in the Paris School more than ten years after Pasmore 
has turned away from it. This divergence of approaches is evident in the drawings 

contemporaries of Adams [fig. 72] whose style evokes the painting of Braque. They are 
intrinsically linked to his sculptures as he explains: "These drawings which possess 

pictorial qualities constitute suggestions for sculpture. A means to germinate 

an idea and develop it, but always coming up short. The artist believes, in fact, that the ultimate problems 


must be solved in the material itself291." Their lines standing out 


this, by the presence of other London art schools evacuated to Northampton (Hammersmith, 
Chelsea, Central). ...he is related in 
“carving and drawing to Henry Moore, but is not an imitator. He is abstract now but neither in a 
fag end way nor in a way which is not sufficiently individuals. » 
["In his sculpture and his drawing, he is similar to Henry Moore, but without imitating him; he is 
abstract today without this constituting an impasse, nor a loss of originality."] 
Geoffrey Grigson, “Round the London Art Galleries,” The Listener, Vol XLII, No. 1090, December 15, 
1949, p. 1058. It should be noted, however, that Moore was then an obligatory reference for critics with his 
retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art in New York in 1946, and his Grand Prize for sculpture 
at the Venice Biennale in 1948. 


ce In 1949, he exhibited at the “Salon des Réalités nouvelles” and at the Galerie Jeanne Bucher in 


Paris. 


291 ; aa es ht 
7" “These drawings, which have pictorial qualities in themselves, are suggestions for sculpture. 


A means of germinating an idea and bringing it forward, but always stopping short of the final goal. For, 
the artist believes that the final problems must be solved in the material itself. » Robert Adams, Drawings 
in Pen and Wash, London, Gimpel Fils Gallery, 1949, np 
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on two-color watercolor backgrounds have the ductile rigidity of metal wires. They 


announce the graceful metal sculptures to which the artist would later devote himself. 


From May 1949 onwards, the knotty forms of his previous works were now reduced to 
skeletons made of curved and welded rods and strips [fig. 73]. This technique 

then appears so popular that it becomes for art critics the distinctive mark of a 

new generation. At the XXVI Venice Biennale in 1952, the British Pavilion 

brings together eight young artists working with metal — Lynn Chadwick, Edouardo Paolozzi, 
Kenneth Armitage, Geoffrey Clarke, Bernard Meadows, Reg Butler, William Turnbull and 
Robert Adams — the opponent of Henry Moore, one of whose works is presented outdoors. For 
Herbert Read, these sculptors share more than a technique, an imagination: "These new 
images belong to the iconography of despair, or defiance, and the more innocent the artist 

the more effectively it transmits collective guilt. Here are images of flights, or greenhouses 
chipped "running away across the depths of silent seas", of excoriated flesh, of frustrated sex, 
the geometry of fear292. " The artists present are however far from forming a 

homogeneous group and Read's tragic definition cannot be applied to research 

Adams's formalists. In his anthology on contemporary British art, published the year 
Previously, Read had preferred to bring his sculpture, Figure (1948-1949, AG) closer 

1992 n° 77), of Pasmore's collage, Abstract in White Brown and Ochre (1949, B&L n°137)293. 
The contiguous reproductions of the two works allowed him to accentuate their 

common points: same limited repertoire of geometric shapes, same apparent simplicity 

of composition contradicted by the complexity of the spatial representation [fig. 74]. In 1949, 


Geoffrey Grigson thus emphasized in describing another Figure of the sculptor: "The verticals 


*9? «These new images belong to the iconography of despair, or of defiance, and the more 
innocent the artist, the more effectively he transmits the collective guilt. Here are the images of 
flight, or ragged claws '‘scuttling across the floors of silent seas', of excoriated flesh, 

frustrated sex, the geometry of fear". Herbert Read, New Aspects of British Sculpture 

(British Pavilion XXVIth Biennale), London: British Council, 1952. 

*°° Herbert Read, Contemporary British Art, London: Penguin Books, 1951, Pl. 58-59. From the 
Similarly, Apocalyptic Figure, a sculpture by Robert Adams commissioned by the Arts 

Council, appeared above a painting and a collage by Victor Pasmore ( Spiral Motif in Green 
Violet Blue and Gold and Rectangular Motif respectively) in Broadsheet No. 1, Devoted to 
Abstract Art (1951). 
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rise through rings of stone, and (rather than bending) abruptly change direction from side to side [...] 


The stone forms overlap and overlap each other294. » 


The archaic stiffness of Adams's works betrays his interest in ancient art forms. He 

wrote to his friend Maxime Tessier in 1947: “Have you thought about Mexican sculpture? 

which is composed of simple cubic masses dotted with small details, with sculpture 

Assyrian, to a certain type of Egyptian sculpture and undoubtedly to the first 

Chinese sculptures in stone, wood or jade? These are the eras that | consider the 

most interesting and most vital, most likely to be worth the time spent studying them295. " Adams' 
taste for "the arts of origin" - for the transparency of their 

compositions — finds its counterpart in the sculptor's attitude towards his materials, 

in this erasure which, to paraphrase Jean-Jacques Rousseau, allows nature to triumph and sing 
without the artist having to assert an artistic personality296. Eric Newton detects 

a similar restraint in Pasmore's work and asserts during the meeting "Public 

View No. 1» at the Institute of Contemporary Art, January 9, 1951: «Pasmore castrated himself by not 
providing something more substantial, the substance remaining his very pleasant drawings. To put it 
more politely, there is puritanism in his work297. » This 

remark is first of all contextual, Eric Newton reacting here to the attitude of the artist during the 
meeting. Pasmore, in fact, preferred to limit himself to short, sometimes dogmatic answers, 

rather than engaging in a discussion with the audience. The artist then frequently adopts this 
traditional posture of the moralist who condemns exteriority and advocates a necessary return 


on himself. In 1979, he justified this approach by comparing it to the position he had adopted 


2% “Verticals rise through collars of stone and sharply change direction (rather than bend) 

this way or that. The collars are differently tilted...Stone shapes under lap or overlap”. 

Geoffrey Grigson “Round the London Art Galleries”, op. cit., p. 1058. 

295 “Have you thought about Mexican sculpture, that is composed of clean squarish masses with 
small details interspersed, and Assyrian, and certain kinds of Egyptian sculpture, and very 
definitely the early Chinese carvings in stone, wood or jade? These are the periods | consider 
the most interesting and vital, and the most likely to repay time spent in them studying. » Robert 
Adams, undated letter to Maxime Tessier (probably autumn 1947) cited by Alastair Grieve in The 
Sculpture of Robert Adams, op. cit., p.19 

°° We will refer here to the analysis of Jean Starobinsky “Music and transparency” in 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau: transparency and the obstacle, Paris, Gallimard, 1991 (1st edition 
1971), p. 110 

297 “Pasmore has castrated himself by not providing something which can cling to the core; the 
core being its satisfying designs. To put it more politely, there is puritanism in his work. » 

Eric Newton, Proceedings of the Public View Conference No. 1 (ICA, January 9, 1951), op. cit., p. 14. 
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during World War II: "As an artist, | gradually became an objector 

of consciousness: an attitude which first allowed me to reject the static position and 

traditional Euston School in favor of Post-Impressionist ideas, and through these 

ideas, to ultimately reject the visual model entirely for a complete independence of (abstract) 
painting 298. '" Adams also refused to fight and served as a firefighter 

during the Second World War. For both of them, as for most 

conscientious objectors in 1939, the reasons which motivated their choice were more ethical 

than political299. This experience had profound repercussions on both 

artists: on the one hand, it led Pasmore to actively participate in the post-war pacifist movement300 
and, on the other hand, it seems to have reinforced Adams' religious convictions. 


who converted to Catholicism in 1951. 


So they already have a common history when they meet at the Central School of 

Art in 1949. They were hired by the new principal William Johnstone who was running 
formerly the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts. It seeks to develop a 

teaching influenced by the Bauhaus, by establishing in the different arts departments 
applied, fundamental courses that he gives to young artists. Pasmore 

remembers: "As the abstract fundamental courses were a complete novelty in the 
British art schools, Johnstone had to proceed with caution, so he avoided 

introduce into the "sacred" departments of painting and sculpture... My students were 
so goldsmiths and not painters. In the next room, | found in the same way, 


Robert Adams, a sculptor, also brought in to teach the form 


ie “Increasingly | became a conscious objector as an artist: an attitude which enabled me 

first to reject the static and traditional position of the Euston School in favor of post- 
impressionist ideas and finally through these ideas, reject the visual model altogether in 

favor of the complete independence of painting (abstract). » Victor Pasmore, letter to Bruce 
Laughton dated August 22, 1979, cited in B. Laughton, 1980, p. 228 

7% In 1939, it was enough to object to "war as a means of settling international disputes" 

in reference to the Kellogg-Briand Treaty of 1928. However, only 3,000 applicants out of 

61,000 obtained a complete exemption. Many, like HG Wells, renounced pacifism out of political 
convictions. Most conscientious objectors therefore belonged to religious communities, the 

most militant remaining the Quakers. 


Anthony Hill also thought that Pasmore had affinities with this last confession, during an interview on March 29, 1993. 300 


In July 1950, Pasmore sent a letter to the AIA urging the association to take an active part in the peace 


movement. That same month, he attended the national conference of the British Peace Committee as an observer. 
He subsequently designed banners and 
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fundamental to furniture designers, while in other rooms Alan Davies 

dealt with advertising graphic designers, Paolozzi with textile designers, and Hamilton with 
typographers. But it was Robert's approach that | preferred because of his very simple constructive and 
rational concepts. 301 "The pedagogy followed by Adams appears clearly 

in his course notes. In the first year of industrial modeling, students discover the 

abstract form by experimenting with positive and negative volumes on small sculptures 

modeled or constructed in various materials. They then exploit their research in 

working on suspended geometric volumes, created with folded or curved plates and sheets, then they 
study movement from mobile sculptures302. This 

teaching is inspired by the principles of the Bauhaus that Adams rediscovered in their American version 
at the Institute of Design in Chicago during his trip to the United States in 1950. 

brochures brought back by the artist describe the same artistic learning based ona 

systematic exploration of the essential qualities of form, color, volume, 

materials and processes. Adams arrives in New York in September to stay for three 

months as part of the International Art Program. During his stay, he met Herbert 

Ferber and Richard Lippold. He visits Calder's studio, admiring his collections. 

agricultural implements and sculptures. Motherwell's paintings and collages which he 

discovered at the Kootz Gallery had a lasting influence on him. Created on his return, the painting Black 
Forms ( now disappeared303) [fig. 75] thus offers formal points in common with the Elegies of the 
American artist: geometric forms 


asymmetrical stripes stand out from a background striped with irregular vertical bands. This work features 


posters for the Peace Congress planned for Sheffield in November 1950, but ultimately cancelled. 301 


“...in the next room | found Robert Adams, sculptor, also roped in to teach basic form to furniture 
designers, while in other rooms Alan Davies was doing with advertising designers, Paolozzi with textile 
designers and Richard Hamilton with typographers. But it was Robert's approach which | liked best 
because of its very simple, constructive and rational concept" 

Victor Pasmore, letter to Alastair Grieve dated 12 May 1991, quoted in Alastair Grieve, The Sculpture 
of Robert Adams, op. cit., 1992, p. 34. 

3°? This pedagogy seems to take up on an aesthetic level the historical fiction of a discourse 

on the origins — here we think again of Jean-Jacques Rousseau: same definition of simple and 
necessary sources (the state of nature), same conception of creation (of development) as an ineluctable 
chain of causes and effects. We will refer to the analysis of the work of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
developed by Jean Starobinski in Jean-Jacques Rousseau: transparency and the obstacle, op. 

cit., and in particular to the chapter on the Discourse on the Sciences and the Arts (pp. 13-35). 
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in the exhibition “Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles” presented from May 22 to June 11 


1951, at the gallery of the Artists International Association. 


Organised on the initiative of Adrian Heath with the help of Victor Pasmore and Kenneth Martin, 
“Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles” follows a first “group” presentation 

abstract artists, at the New Burlington Galleries as part of the London Group (February- 
March 1951). Victor Pasmore (member with his friend Claude Rogers of the organizing committee) 
had presented his works at this event, alongside — among others — those of 

Robert Adams, Adrian Heath, Kenneth Martin. Two months later, the exhibition at the 

The Artists International Association gallery brings together a diverse list of participants: 
Pasmore's relatives (Adams, Heath, the Martins), teachers and students at Central School 
of Art (Paolozzi, Hill, Elston), Saint Ives artists (Nicholson, Hepworth, Frost). A 

photograph [fig. 76 and 76a] allows us to see the diversity and the resemblance 

works on display. A mobile by Raymond Elston hangs from the ceiling and it is possible 

to distinguish on the side wall paintings by Adrian Heath, Kenneth and Mary Martin, 
surrounded by works by Roger Hilton, Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, Ceri Richards, 
Wilhelmina Barns-Graham, Terry Frost and Donald Hamilton Fraser. On the back wall 
appear side by side: Collage by Victor Pasmore (1949, Ulster Museum), Black Shapes 

by Robert Adams, Mary Martin's Square Form (Square Form, Painting Today) 

missing) and Anthony Hill's Games (1951, Collection of the artist). Alastair Grieve notes at 
About these last four works: "Although they have much in common, these 

paintings are inspired by very different international sources [...] But the disparity is not 

not disturbing and the few who saw the exhibition — about 140 names are listed in the book 
visitors — must have been especially aware of the common characteristics of these four 
works, the total lack of illusionistic space, the sharp geometric shapes 

balanced asymmetrically with respect to each other, the sharp contrasts of black, white and 


unmodulated colours304. ” In a long, richly illustrated article published following 


ps This now lost painting is known from a photograph from the exhibition "Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles" (AIA 
Gallery, May 22-June 11, 1951) held by Paul Martin. 


a “Though they have much in common, these four pictures derive from very different international 


sources [...] But the disparity is not disturbing and those few who saw the exhibition — the visitors' book 
lists some 140 names — must have been more aware of the shared characteristics of the four works, the 


complete lack of illusionist space, the crisp 
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the exhibition in the magazine Typographica, the artist Toni del Renzio already underlines the proximity 
"space experiments" by Victor Pasmore, Adrian Heath, Anthony Hill and 

Kenneth Martin. Although this text constitutes a first critical recognition for these 

artists, the chosen title “First Principles and Last Hopes” [“First Principles and Last Hopes” 

Hopes »] suggests that the author remains reserved about these recent developments in art. 

abstract. He ironizes on the overvaluation by critics of Pasmore's role within this 

trend, and deplores, moreover, that English abstraction has always been limited to 

requirements of good taste by the Ruskinian tradition. He does not hesitate to turn the 

comparison between Nicholson and Pasmore to the disadvantage of the latter whom he judges too inclined to 
ease. Nevertheless, it makes Pasmore appear as the leader of a group of artists 

formed by Kenneth Martin, Adrian Heath and Anthony Hill. His enthusiastic praise of Paolozzi 

which concludes the article reveals in the background a scathing criticism of the work of these 

artists: "At this moment, [Paolozzi's mind] is resting, incongruously, on the 

purist concepts of a narrow constructivism. This school discipline will be of a certain 

utility, its essential human greatness nevertheless shines through this foreign and clinical world...305 ” 
The reluctance displayed by Toni del Renzio regarding the novelty of this form 


art seems to be a sentiment shared by most critics. 


This hostile climate encourages artists to explain their approaches alone in a leaflet 

entitled Broadsheet n°1 Devoted to Abstract Art which they published at the initiative of Kenneth 
Martin, at Lund Humphries. This document does not strictly constitute a 

manifesto. The four articles that compose it — “Abstract Art” by Kenneth Martin, “New 
Architecture and Abstract Art” by HF Clark, “Mondrian and Mies Van der Rohe” by 


John R. Weeks, Anthony Hill's "Mobiles and Alexander Calder" - waver between texts 


geometric shapes asymmetrically balanced in relation to each other, the bold contrasts of black 

and white and unmodulated color. » Alastair Grieve, « Towards an art of environment: exhibitions and 
publications by a group of avant-garde abstract artists in London 1951- 

1955”, The Burlington Magazine, London, Vol CXXXIl, Issue 102, November 1990, pp. 

773-774. This very comprehensive article is based on many previously unpublished documents, it is 
reproduced almost in its entirety by Alastair Grieve, 2005. Only a few documents bear witness 

to the exhibition "Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles": a photograph (Paul Martin), a list of 
participants (Adrian Heath), a poster by Victor Pasmore (private collection) and a few copies 

of Broadsheet n°7. 

9° «at the moment his spirit remains incongruously among the purist concept of a narrow 
constructivism. This schooling discipline will serve him some use, but through this alien and clinical 
world his essential human greatness shows itself...” Toni del Renzio, “First Principles and 

Last Hopes”, op. cit., p. 20. 
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programmatic and historical analyses. The selected illustrations include not 

only reproductions of works by Victor Pasmore, Kenneth Martin, Anthony 

Hill, Adrian Heath and Robert Adams, but also Barbara Hepworth, Terry Frost and 

by Ben Nicholson and, more surprisingly, by Lynn Chadwick, Edouardo Paolozzi and Sven 
Blomberg. They contribute to making this publication a showcase for artistic news. 

Seeming to remember only Kenneth Martin's article from Broadsheet , Albert Garrett writes: 
Yet in his review for Art News and Review :"This Broadsheet published by 

Lund Humphries is a rehash of the dogma that appeared in 1910 when Kandinsky painted his 
first painting totally divorced from visual reality. 306 » It is true that Kenneth Martin 

states in his text: "abstract painting satisfies a spiritual necessity 997 " He founded 
However, this statement on the axiom: "painting imitates nature in its operating modes308. " 
Unlike the inner necessity defined by Kandinsky in a 

reflection that is both anthropocentric and spiritualist, the spiritual necessity is identified for 
Martin in search of a universal language common to science and the arts. His 

proposition, "The created object is real and not illusionistic in the sense that it does not aim to 
"to represent an object external to the canvas, but to contain within itself the force which is natural 
to it309 ", is moreover more similar to the definitions of concrete art. In his 

In his article "Mondrian and Mies Van der Rohe," architect John R. Weeks seems to clarify the 
conclusions of his friend Kenneth Martin, in analyzing Mondrian's painting: "[The aim of 
Mondrian] consisted in revealing the essence of reality by means independent of a 

allusion to nature: by the relations which are universal, rather than by the forms, which are 
particular310. ” He then insists on the architectural purposes of the artist’s work 

Dutch and described as the accomplishment of this approach, the last buildings 


built by Mies Van der Rohe in Chicago (Illinois Institute of Technology, Promontory 


9° «This Broadsheet, published by Lund Humphries, is a rehash of the dogma which began in 
1910 when Kandinsky painted the first picture completely divorced from visual reality” 

Albert Garrett, Art News and Review, Ill, n°12, July 14, 1951, p. 6. 

997 « abstract painting fulfils a spiritual necessity. » Kenneth Martin, “Abstract Art”, 
Broadsheet N°1 Devoted to Abstract Art, op. cit., np 

si “painting [...] copies nature in the laws of its activities. » Kenneth Martin, ibid. 

oe eeThe object which is created is real and not illusional in that it sets out to represent no 
object outside the canvas, but to contain within itself the force of its own nature. » Kenneth 
Martin, ibid. 

31° «His aim was to reveal the essentials of reality by means which are independent of 
allusion to nature: by relationships, which are universal, rather than by forms, which are 
particular. » John R. Weeks, “Mondrian and Mies Van der Rohe”, Broadsheet N°1 Devoted to 
Abstract Art, op. cit., np 
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Apartments Building, Lake Shore Building). It should be noted here that Weeks limits his examples 
of reference to contemporary American architecture. Anthony Hill's text devoted to 

Alexander Calder and his influence is another indicator of this emerging interest in art. 

from across the Atlantic which paradoxically betrays a nationalist revival. Hill underlines 

moreover: "[Calder] is one of the rare Anglo-Saxons who have risen to the level 

innovators such as the constructivists, and this is certainly due to the fact that he is almost solely 
responsible for the innovation that made him [the mobile] so famous. 311 "The reference to 
Calder and Hill's extensive knowledge of his work, testify to 

the influence exerted over him by his teacher Robert Adams. His insistence on the position 
Calder's original within the history of 20th century art ("Calder can also exhibit 

"as well with the surrealists as with the abstracts and it is useless to try to link it to a program312 ") 
reflects, moreover, like the other texts of the leaflet, the desire to find 


a new reading grid for analyzing the latest artistic developments. 


This subversion of established frameworks characterizes, according to Toni del Renzio, the approach 
Anthony Hill's early work: "[Hill] creates an aesthetic dynamic through skillful contrast 

of free and rigid structures, by the introduction of biomorphic motifs and by the use 

clever collage. At the same time, he accentuates the rhythm of his structures by a kind of dissonant 
arrangement of identical elements313 ”. After a short passage at Saint Martin 

School of Art, the young artist entered the design department of the Central School of Art, in 

1949. He then became a student of Victor Pasmore and Robert Adams, quickly starting a close 
collaboration with his two teachers314. At the same time, he attended classes at 


FL Marcus, a friend of Gropius, and Naum Slutzky, a former Bauhaus student 


5" «He is one of the few Anglo-Saxons to reach a position on the same plane as such 

innovator as the constructivists and this is certainly due to his being almost solely responsible for 
the innovation for which he has become well known”, Anthony Hill, “Mobile and Alexander 
Calder”, Broadsheet N°1 Devoted to Abstract Art, op. cit., np 

31? «Calder is happy to exhibit with both surrealists and abstractivists and it is useless to try 

and pin him down to any program’, Anthony Hill, ibid. 

oes “(Hill] creates similar aesthetic movement by the shrewd contrast of rigid and free 

structures by the introduction of biomorphic motifs, and by the cunning use of collage. At the same 
time, he accentuates the rhythm of his structures by a sort of dissonant disposition of similar 
elements. Toni del Renzio, “First principle and Last Hopes”, op.cit., p.20 

314 Hill collaborated with Pasmore on the production of the Cascade cartoon during the winter of 1951 and 
prefaces the catalogue of Robert Adams' first exhibition of abstract sculpture, at the Gimpel Fils 
Gallery, in July 1951. 
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Weimar having worked with Johannes Itten. These first meetings encouraged him to 

contact the pioneers of the modern movement and he undertook, in 1950, the first of a 

long series of trips to Paris during which he successively met Sonia Delaunay, 

Frantisek Kupka, Francis Picabia, Michel Seuphor and George Vantongerloo. Follower of 

abstraction from his early works, he nevertheless seems more influenced by Paul 

Klee, by the Cubists and by the research of Victor Pasmore. For Alastair Grieve, the choice 

of an abstract style would find its motivation in the artist's family history: "Although, 

or perhaps because his father was a well-known conventional painter, and a teacher teaching traditional 
methods, Hill avoided all contact with this kind of art. 315 

painting and collage which he exhibited at the London Group in February 1951, Composition (1950, 
Collection of the artist) [fig. 77] has a geometric structure similar to the works of 

Kenneth Martin and Adrian Heath. Its main T motif, however, is inspired by a collage by Picasso, Head 
(1913, now National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh) [fig. 77a] from the 

collection of Roland Penrose, and not of a mathematical model. The roughness of the workmanship 
here borders on bricolage. One of the first objects created by the artist, Construction, frame and rope 
(Frame and String, 1948, Collection of the artist316) [fig. 78] results, in the same way, 

from limiting its intervention to the clever use of ordinary materials. By adopting 

In this approach, Hill emphasizes the conceptual nature of the work of art but he also allows himself 
guided by his taste for contrasts of materials, sensitive in tachist experiments 

which he continued from 1949 to 1953. In 1951, his painting evolved towards constructed compositions 
on an opposition of negative and positive spaces, close to the abstractions of the young Vasarely 
exhibited at the “Salon des Réalités Nouvelles”. Derived from collages, they are made in 

their final version with Ripolin paint. They take the appearance of panels 

enameled advertising thanks to their smooth surfaces and their flat colors with precise contours. 

The idea of the multiple, underlying the appearance of a painting like Jeux [fig. 79], becomes 

soon explicit when the latter is renamed Prototype for a reproduction 

commercial (Prototype for Commercial Reproduction) on the occasion of the exhibition “Mirror 

and Square" (December 2 - 20, 1952, AIA Gallery, London). This work also recalls 

the porcelain paintings commissioned by Moholy-Nagy from a sign maker, the 


Telephone paintings. Hill, however, remains hesitant in his definition of art. 


“Although, or perhaps because, his father was a well-known conventional painter and teacher 
of traditional methods, Hill escaped any involvement in such art. » Alastair Grieve, Anthony Hill, a 
Retrospective, London: Hayward Gallery, 1983, p. 6. 

318 This work is dated 1948 by Alastair Grieve (A. Grieve, 2005, p.107). 
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abstract, as it appears in the exhibition "British Abstract Art" that he organizes in August 

1951 in the premises of the Gimpel Fils Gallery. All the trends of abstraction are there 
represented: alongside the Pasmore group, there is a wide selection of artists from Saint 

Ives (Nicholson, Hepworth, Barns-Graham, Frost, Lanyon and Wells), the tachist painters of 

the gallery (Davies, Gear), as well as those who will soon animate the Independent Group (Paolozzi, 
Hamilton, McHale, Turnbull). Far from referring exclusively to geometric abstraction and 

to his tutelary figures, the predominant influences on Hill's work are always those of Klee, as the 
critic Basil Taylor notes in The Listener317. The many 

Letters received by the newspaper in response to this report highlight the controversies 

still alive that still surround abstract art. In one of his letters, published on the 13th 

September 1951, Victor Pasmore chose to defend abstraction without referring to a 

any historical ancestry but instead insisting on its novelty, its perfect adequacy to the spirit of 


reconstruction318. 


317 Basil Taylor, “Abstract Painting in England”, The Listener, XLVI, n° 1171, August 9, 1951, p. 


230. 
$18 v. Pasmore “Abstract Painting in England”, op. cit., p. 427. 
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Chapter III: Constructionism is a humanism 


"The constructionist does not express the old individualistic humanism that is today 
as denatured as the objects in modernist works. The development of concepts 


concerning the space surrounding man, human nature and man's relationship with society 


leads to a new humanism319 . 


Kenneth Martin 


In 1951, the young sculptors of the Central School of Art (Robert Adams and Eduardo 
Paolozzi) benefit from the beginnings of critical recognition and seem to have taken precedence 
over the painters, as Kenneth Martin notes a posteriori320. Although the sculptures 

d'Adams presented at the Gimpel Fils Gallery in July 1951, retain traces of 

figuration, Anthony Hill already notes in the preface to the exhibition catalogue: "The work of 
Robert Adams is no longer the result of an abstraction [obtained] from a stylization 

of natural forms... Its power now lies in its purity and simplicity which is 

" Essentially architectural, it also possesses a sense of balance and tension, and a heightened 
awareness of the primary element, space, and its latent possibilities321. " 

Adams' gradual evolution towards an abstract language is partly thanks to Paolozzi. 

Adams' sculpture Pierced Sheet ( 1951-52, Morris Collection, London, 

AG 1992 n° 139) [fig. 80] thus recalls the work of Paolozzi, Table sculpture (Growth) 

(Table Sculpture (Growth), 1949, National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh) [fig. 81]: all 


3"° «The constructionist does not express the old individualist humanism, which is now as 
distorted as the objects in modernist works. Concepts of the space around man, of nature of 
man, of the relation of man to society, develop towards a new humanism. » Kenneth Martin, 
“An Art of Environment”, Broadsheet, op. cit. 

52° Conversation of Kenneth Martin with Alastair Grieve of February 5, 1982, reported in A. 
Grieve, 2005, p. 91. 

921 “Robert Adams's work is no longer the result of abstraction from stylization of natural 
forms [...]. It is at present powerful in a purity and simplicity that is primarily architectural, he 
has, too, a sense of balance and tension and heightening awareness of the prime element, 
space, and its latent possibilities.” Anthony Hill (preface), Robert Adams, London: Gimpel Fils 
Gallery, 1951. 
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two are made of a metal plate pierced with rods of different diameters. They 

metaphorically evoke the organic world, but belong to sensibilities 

different because Paolozzi's sculpture seems inspired by Alberto Giacometti. Paolozzi 

became interested in science and, like the artists of the Pasmore group, particularly appreciated 
Thomas D'Arcy Thompson's work, On Growth and Form322. Critics 

Contemporary art critics often confuse their approaches. In the report of a 

exhibition that Paolozzi shared with Turnbull at the Hanover Gallery in 1950, David Sylvester 
describes: "the new method of composition guiding the last paintings of Klee and 

Masson, among others (including Victor Pasmore), and the group sculptures of Alberto 
Giacometti [...] without a focal point, which the spectator reads [...] by penetrating it and moving 
inside it323. ” Paolozzi is also moving closer to Pasmore’s group. It is also 

he who encouraged Kenneth Martin, according to the latter's memories, to create his first mobile 
and which indirectly gives Mary Martin the idea of her first relief: "[Edouardo 

Paolozzi] told me about the plaster cast — he gave me some aluminium and said “make a mobile 
Kenneth". | told Mary everything. She made Columbarium in a kitchen dish, according to her 
instructions, and never looked back. | started to make a mobile that became Mobile with 
Threaded Rods324. ” Kenneth Martin’s first mobile [fig. 82] is made with 

white painted plates, suspended from rods. The arrangement of the different elements 
responds to the compositional principles of his previous paintings: the size of the rectangles 
gradually evolves from smaller to larger, from bottom to top; the construction lines 

cut at right angles. This work of "tinkering" appearance appears as an experiment, it 

also recalls the exercises that Adams then gave to his students so that they could understand 


the behavior of geometric shapes in space325. Mary Martin's first relief 


is This book also gave rise to the organization by Richard Hamilton of the exhibition "On 
Growth of Form" at the ICA (London, July 4 - August 31, 1951). 

“The new method of composition informing the later paintings of Klee and Masson 
among others (including Victor Pasmore), and the group —sculptures of Alberto Giacometti 
[...] devoid of focal point, which the spectator reads [...] by entering it and moving about in it.” 
David Sylvester quoted by Adrian Lewis in “British Avant Garde Painting 1945-1956, Part 
WW, Artscribe, London, n°36, 1982 pp. 23-24. 

“[Edouardo Paolozzi] Told me about killed plaster — gave me some aluminum and said 'Make a Mobile 
Kenneth’. Told Mary all about this. Mary made Columbarium in a bakin tin as instructed, and never looked back. 


| started making a mobile which developed into Mobile with Dowel Rods ”. Note from Kenneth Martin to Alastair 
Grieve dated October 29, 1979 cited in A. Grieve, 2005, p. 91. 


325 
Robert Adams had introduced various exercises on mobiles in his courses 
fundamentals at the Central School of Art. 
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Columbarium (1951, Estate of Mary Martin) [fig. 83] seems, in the same way, the fruit 

of a technical experiment and the attempt to adapt a pictorial composition to space 
three-dimensional. Incised in cast plaster, two series of rectangles draw a grid 

orthogonal; their proportions are calculated on the models of Jay Hambidge. Triangles 

shadows cast by the hollow shapes always recall certain cubist paintings by 

Juan Gris. The use of inclined planes does not, however, respond to concerns 

luminists because the artist attributes to them the role that gray previously played in his paintings, 


the definition of intermediate spaces between positive and negative areas. 


At the London Group exhibition in November 1951, most of the abstract works, 

are again grouped in a room (Gallery II), the sculptures being presented separately. 

Selected artists include Victor Pasmore, Robert Adams, Adrian Heath, 

Kenneth Martin, Edouardo Paolozzi and William Scott. Their works free themselves from the forms 
traditional art: Paolozzi exhibits Bas relief, four forms (Bas relief, Four Forms), 

Pasmore, Design for the mural of the LPTB Bus Garage in Kingston (Design for 

the Mural painting at LPTB Kingston's bus garage) and Mary Martin — not mentioned in 

the catalogue — Columbarium (1951, Mary Martin estate); Kenneth Martin presents, 

as for him, two mobiles now disappeared Mobile white (Mobile White) and Mobile Black, 

white and pink (Mobile, Black, White and Pink). The following group exhibition takes place on 
over a weekend (21-23 March 1952) in Adrian Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street [fig. 

84 to 87]. It brings together Robert Adams, Adrian Heath, Anthony Hill, Kenneth Martin, Eduardo 
Paolozzi, Victor Pasmore and Terry Frost (not listed on the invitation card). The scenography 
discreet — a two-sided, black and white suspended screen, illuminated by projectors — is 
designed by Trevor Dannatt, a young architect teaching at the Central School of Art. Founded 
on dynamic spatial relationships, the hanging includes unframed paintings, 

collages, reliefs, furniture and decorative elements. Commenting on a photograph of 

the exhibition [fig. 84] Sam Gathercole notes: "It shows [...] a suspended relief, 

made by Pasmore, consciously connected to a picture rail. The wooden structure painted in white Relief 
(1951) interacts intimately with its environment. Relief blanc "fits in" in the sense that it 

uses the wall as an active element of its structure. The wooden slat that vertically divides 

the work to the right of the center, protrudes below the main rectilinear support/plane [...] 

thus establishing the wall as an additional embedded plane in the relief, integrating it 


visually in the work while extending the domain of the work to indeterminate limits. 


In the same way, the picture rail acts so that the work becomes an integral part of the space, 
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the work being placed so that the horizontal of the rail corresponds to the horizontal band on the 
relief826. » Several exhibitors — painters for the most part — then tried their hand 

in relief. Next to a construction by Kenneth Martin, White Relief with 

Black, Kenneth Martin estate) thus include a painted relief by Terry Frost (estate of 

the artist), and placed on a table facing Victor Pasmore's White Abstract ( 1951, 

Private collection, B&L 171), a small three-dimensional work that Alastair Grieve attributes to Adrian 


Heath327 [figs. 86 and 87]. 


Pasmore's friends embraced relief as they discovered the ideas expounded by American artist 
Charles Biederman in Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge.328 

The author seeks to demonstrate in this long 700-page essay that the developments of art 
from prehistory to the present day are not arbitrary, but conform to the mechanisms of organic 
growth, and respond to the perceptual and cognitive evolution of the visible world329. 

In this story, articulated from the beginning on the notion of realism, Biederman distinguishes 


a first stage during which the artists apply themselves to perfecting a mimetic rendering of 


i “It [...] shows a relief made by Pasmore hung on, and self-consciously related to a picture rail. The painted 
wooden structure, White relief (1951), functioned in an intimate way with its environment. White relief 'belongs' to 
the extent that it uses the wall as an active element in its structure. The wooden lath that vertically divides the 
work to the right of center extends beyond the bottom of the main rectilinear support plane [...] thus introducing 
the wall as an additional recessed relief plane, simultaneously integrating it visually into the work and extending 
the realm of the work to indeterminate boundaries. In much the same way, the picture rail, with the work 
positioned so that the rail's horizontal corresponds with a horizontal strip on the relief itself, acts to make the 
piece an integral part of the space. » Sam Gathercole, “Welfare State Constructionism”, Visual Culture 

in Britain, Vol 3, n°2, 2002, p.62. 


327 . 
F See A. Grieve, 2005, p. 18. 


Charles Biederman, Art as Evolution of Visual Knowledge, Red Wing (Minnesota), 1948. 
As soon as his book was published, Biederman sent three copies to British scientists Lancelot Law 
Whyte, William George and Kathleen Lonsdale, some of whose work is reproduced as 
illustrations. William George then lent the book to one of his colleagues at Chelsea Polytechnic, 
the painter Ceri Richards, who in turn passed it on to Pasmore in 1951 (see Alastair Grieve, 
“Charles Biedermann and the English Constructionists; |: Biederman and Victor Pasmore”, 
Burlington Magazine, Vol CXXIV No. 954, Sept 1982, p. 54; see also Lawrence Alloway, 
“Pasmore constructs a relief”, Art news, 1956, p. 55). 
Pasmore also sent a letter to Biederman on May 14, 1951, to ask him where he could obtain the 
book Art as Evolution of Visual Knowledge. 

Biederman bases his analysis on the founding principles of general semiology defined 
by Korsybski in Science and Sanity. An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General 
Semantics, Chicago: Institute of General Semantics, 1933. 
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nature. This phase reached its peak with the landscapers of the 19th century. It ended 

when Monet laid the foundations of a new art by founding his use of colored pigments 

on the study of the natural functioning of color/light and no longer on an imitation of 

its effects. Continuing Monet's research, Cézanne translates with his broad strokes 

colored natural color/light and space/form. Mondrian's definition of a 

vocabulary of geometric shapes abstracted from nature and representing it, then concludes the 
Cézanne's research. For Biederman, the majority of subsequent developments in art 

modern are characterized either by a regression to an obsolete practice — the return to the 
figuration — either by the absence of an objective foundation. The author thus condemns the evolution 
"two-dimensionalists" (Mondrian after 1917, and more generally the artists of 

Stijl): "The realism obtained by the linear solution of the two-dimensionalists does not exist 

only in relation to the linear reality of the canvas... Consequently, it is missing in 

This type of art one of the main characteristics of reality — the structural element of the three real 
dimensions330 . » The American artist deduces from this that the relief constructed in space 
constitutes the last stage of this evolution, justifying and theorizing by this explanatory scheme 


his own approach. 


Pasmore seems to find in Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge confirmation of his 
conclusions on the nature and future of art. On June 21, 1951, he wrote to Biederman that he 
appreciates his book for its historical analysis and its observation on modern art and encloses with 
his letter a copy of his article "The Artist Speaks" and a copy of Broadsheet n°1331. 

Charles Biederman replied to him on July 17, and emphasized the proximity of their reflections. 


but also their points of disagreement: 


"If you consider that the old mimetic content is now replaced by a content 
creative and that the artist's work now functions like nature rather than 


affects appearance, two questions come to mind: 


330 
“The realism gained by the linear solution of the Two-Dimensionalists, however, was only 


in relation to the linear reality of the canvas... such art results correspond to the limiting dimensional character 
of the canvas surface and not to the dimensional characteristics of nature. consequently, in such art one of 


the main characteristics of the reality was lacking — the structural element of actual three dimensions. » Charles 
Biederman, Art as Evolution of Visual Knowledge, op. cit., pp. 360-361 


331 
Alastair Grieve, “Charles Biederman and the English Constructionists; |: Biederman and Victor 
Pasmore”, op. cit., p. 542. 
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If the old content is obsolete, is it also true or false for the means used since? 

always to communicate this content, namely the techniques of painting and 

sculpture? 

If the artist no longer abstracts from the appearances of nature and instead creates, or invents, the 

content of his art which "functions like nature", is it therefore true or false that he must nevertheless learn to 
abstract from the functioning of nature332 ? 

In"The Artist Speaks," Pasmore repeatedly asserts the homology between nature 

and art ("art imitates nature in its modes of operation"; "there cannot be one law for nature, another for art 
"333). He declares in parallel: "What | have done... does not result 

not of a process of abstraction before nature, but of a method of construction emanating from within334. " 
Biederman notes in his letter what appears ambiguous to him in this 

reasoning: the affirmation, on the one hand, of an autonomous mode of creation and on the other hand, that 


of a necessary conformity of artistic creation to natural laws. 


Kenneth Martin takes up Pasmore's conclusions in Broadsheet No. 1, but insists 

on the concrete character of the work of art: "[Abstract art] has become a construction or a concretion in 
itself335. " Martin further bases this objectivity on the use of a vocabulary 

and universal formal principles. For the artist, the use of mathematical laws which — 

according to D'Arcy Thompson among others — govern the processes of natural growth, allows 

to develop a work "organically". His reflections, like those of Pasmore, are 


therefore distance themselves from the theses of Biederman who, in the tradition of impressionism, advocates 


332 
“If you consider that the old mimetic content of art is now replaced by a creative one and 


that the artist's work now operates in the manner of nature rather than assuming the appearance 
of nature, then two questions come to mind: 1) If the old content 
is obsolete, is this also true or not of the means which have always been employed for communicating that 
content, namely the mediums of painting and sculpture? 
2) If the artist no longer abstracts from the appearances of nature and instead creates or invents his 
art content which “operates like nature” then is it true or not that he must nevertheless learn to 
abstract from the operation of nature? » Charles Biederman quoted by Alastair Grieve, “Charles 
Biederman and the English Constructionists; |: Biederman and Victor Pasmore”, op. cit., p. 545. art 
imitates nature in its manner of 

«++» operation”; “there cannot be one law for nature 
and another for art”, Victor Pasmore, “The Artist Speaks”, op. cit., p. 3. 

“What | have done, therefore, is not the result of a process of abstraction in front of 
nature, but a method of construction emanating from within. » Victor Pasmore, ibid. 

“it has become a construction or concretion coming from within. » Kenneth Martin, “Abstract Art’, 
op. cit., 1952. 
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an artistic practice based on direct experience of reality336. The American artist 

thus proposes to abstract from the Structural Process of nature :“... accumulate 

gradually a knowledge that you will have abstracted from nature to reach the 

visual awareness of the magnitude that you need if you are to achieve successful development 


of your inventive art337. ” 


Although, according to Biederman, Pasmore and Martin do not contest artistic practices 
traditional, both have already made several attempts to free themselves from them: collages, 
ceramic paintings and bas-relief for Pasmore, collages and mobiles for Kenneth Martin. 

A direct influence from Biederman could nevertheless explain the adoption of relief by 

Pasmore in late 1951. Exhibited in Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, Relief 

white (White Relief, 1951-1952, Private collection, B&L 171) [fig. 88] is conceived as its 

earlier paintings respecting the proportions of the golden section. Plates 

rectangular and square are arranged on either side of a vertical axis according to a logic 
imitating a natural process: the regular and asymmetrical growth of leaves along a 

stem. Kenneth Martin has suggested that this work was derived from a flower painting by Pasmore 
in 1941 (Lily , B&L 50).338 Relief painting in white, black and red 

Indian (Relief Painting in White, Black and Indian Red, 1951-1952, Private collection, B&L 

170) [fig. 89] — one of the eight reliefs presented in May 1952 in his personal exhibition at the 
Redfern Gallery — similarly recalls the artist’s previous collages. Circles and 

a rectangle painted respectively in black and red, adjoin a piece of hardboard pierced with 
multiple holes, and neighbor the triangles drawn by the shadows of the elements above 

and bas-relief. Pasmore therefore continues his previous research in three dimensions because 


Following Biederman's example, he now considers the painting as a format 


sae In 1969, Kenneth Martin remarked of Biederman, while acknowledging the influential role of 
the book Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge :"One has the impression that for him 

nature is still Cezanne's 'spectacle that the Pater Omnipotens Aesterne Deus spreads before 
your eyes' and his ‘structural process' is Leonardesque and Renaissance. If then 

he says that he is in the line of succession after Courbet, Monet, Cézanne he would seem to 
have the right to say so." Kenneth Martin in "Notes on Biederman," Studio International, Vol. 178, 
n°914, September 1969, p. 60. 


... gradually amass the knowledge you abstract from nature as the means for securing the 
scope of visual awareness that you need if you are to realize successful development for your 
inventive art. » Charles Biederman, Art as Evolution of Visual Knowledge, op. cit., p. 56. 
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obsolete: "with its purely frontal surface and its counterfeit background, the canvas on frame, 
embedded in a window-like frame and viewed from the frontal point of view only, 

does not only belong to naturalistic and literary painting but also symbolizes the outdated concept 
of three-dimensional static space339. " He seems to focus, moreover, on 

this new treatment of space and not on the use of extra-artistic materials. The 

wood used to build the two works mentioned above, thus disappears under a 


thick layer of white paint. 


Five of the reliefs presented at the Redfern Gallery nevertheless included, according to the catalogue, 
plastic elements. 340 Although none of them have been preserved in their original state by the artist, some are 
reproduced in period magazines. A low quality photograph of Relief 

Relief Construction in Black, White, Brown and Silver 

and Silver, 1952, now dismembered, estate of the artist, B&L 174) [fig. 90] allows 

a first analysis of the treatment of this industrial material by Pasmore. In this relief, 

two rectangles are painted on a transparent plastic plate so that their shadows 

staves accentuate the depth effect, as in many of Biederman's works 

reproduced in Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge. Elements of its composition 

such as the accentuation of vertical axes or the repetition of lines refer to other works 

by the American artist as Construction 4/40 (4) reproduced plate 203 [fig. 90a] in this 

same work. Pasmore here only partially exploits the properties of his materials — the 

plastic appears simply as a reflective surface — and its reliefs retain a 

artisanal aspect. From 1952, the artist nevertheless tried to give a mechanical finish to his reliefs. 


He thus applies Biederman's principles by seeking an adequacy between the 


388 Conversation between Kenneth Martin and Alastair Grieve, cited in A. Grieve, 2005, p. 112. 
989 «the canvas on the stretcher, with its pure frontal surface and counterfeit back, enclosed 
in a window-type frame and viewed from a single perspective in front, not only belongs to naturalist and literary 
painting, but also symbolizes the obsolete concept of static three-dimensional space”. Victor Pasmore, “Abstract 
Concrete and Subjective Art”, Broadsheet n°2, published on the occasion of the 2nd exhibition in Heath's studio from 
July 11 to 14, 1952, np 

ee Rectangular Motif, Relief in wood, plastic and aluminum; Rectangular Pattern, Relief in 
wood and plastic; Rectangular Pattern Black and White, in wood and plastic; Rectangular 

Motif, Brown and White, in wood and plastic; Rectangular Motif Indian red, Black and White, wood 
and plastic » [Exhibition, London, Redfern Gallery, May 1 -31, 1952] Victor Pasmore, Hans 
Seller, Christopher Wood, Collages and ceramics, London: Redfern Gallery, np 
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novelty of the means employed and that of the form obtained341. When he tries his hand at 
multiples the following year, he again takes up the conclusions of the American artist: "the 
non-photographic visual arts can acquire for the first time an immense 

influence through the mass production of "original" works of art, as is already the case for literature, 
music, photography, radio, television and architecture342. » In 

1987, Pasmore will nevertheless defend himself from having ever given in to technological utopia: " There was 
This naive idea of using modern synthetic materials as a concession to the 

modern technology. But modern technology is electronics, not plexiglass! (...) 

We came to Constructivism through Mondrian's painting, Mies Van der Rohe's architecture and 


Calder's mobiles rather than through Gabo 's sculptures.343 


The sources claimed by Pasmore refer to the artists mentioned in Broadsheet 

No. 1. In 1952, Mondrian, Mies Van der Rohe and Calder were still figures of 
reference for Pasmore's relatives. The young critic Lawrence Alloway, who follows the 
group developments with attention, he notes in his report 


Pasmore's solo exhibition at the Redfern Gallery: "In No. 1, an ambitious relief and 


341 ‘ 
“Both the contents and the mediums of the past are limited to old notions and 


inevitably frustrate attempts in the new direction indicated by Constructionist art [...] the 
constructionist tendency is particularly suited to, and demands the use of, the newest 
industrial materials and the latest models of machinery” [“Both the contents and the mediums of 
the past are limited to old notions and inevitably frustrate attempts in the new direction indicated 
by Constructionist art [...] 
Constructionist direction is peculiarly suited to and demands the employment of newer 
materials of industry and the latest types of Machines. »] Charles Biederman, Art as Evolution of 
Visual Knowleage, op. cit., p. 393. In « Abstract Concrete and Subjective Art » (op. cit.), 
Pasmore takes up Biederman's argument emphasizing the need for the artist to adapt to an era 
when « machine-craft is taking the place of handy-craft » [« when machine-craft is taking the 
place of handy-craft »]. According to Alastair Grieve, A.C.'s book 
Sewter, 'The Relationship between Painting and Architecture’ (London: Tiranti, 1951) 
describing Moholy-Nagy's use of aluminium, enamelled sheet metal, celluloid and plexiglass, 
may also have influenced Victor Pasmore. 

“For the first time the non-camera visual arts can acquire the tremendous influence 
resulting from mass production of “original” works of art, is already the case with 
Literature, Music, Photography, radio, Television and Architecture. » Charles Biederman, Art as 
Evolution of Visual Knowledge, op. cit., p. 601 

“There was [...] a naive notion about using modern synthetic materials as concession to 
modern technology. But modern technology is electronic and not perspex! [...] we arrived at 
Constructivism via the painting of Mondrian, the architecture of Mies Van der Rohe and the 
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highly accomplished in wood, plastic, aluminum and glass, it uses a form that seems to echo 

to the famous plan for a country house by Mies Van der Rohe (1922): Pasmore translates the long 
projecting wall by a spar which extends into the room, outside the frame344. » Alloway 

discovers at the same time constants in the artist's work: his sense of light [“his 


flair for light’] and its additive compositions . 


Most critics, however, do not detect in the latest developments of his work 

than evidence of an eccentric asceticism, repeating arguments developed three years earlier about 
Pasmore's collages. John Berger notes: "At Redfern, his last 

works are abstract constructions of wood, paper, canvas, aluminum and 

plastic. Their arrangement is superb, their composition so precise that one imagines that they are 
made with a precision that they lack in reality, the edges and joints are often 

fuzzy and crude. Yet, and because of all this, they remain vaguely bizarre — 

resembling bathroom furniture — and to all but a few disciples [they remain] the portents of a mystical 
hermit, as inadequate as they are irrelevant345. ” Berger continues 

Here are the two main criticisms that his contemporaries addressed to abstract art: the absence 

of profession and esotericism. For Adrian Heath, this interpretation finds its justification in 

the theories of Worringer, Hulme and Read, their insistence on the timeless rooting of abstraction in 
a drive to retreat from a hostile environment.346 For 

opposing this analysis, he proposes to move away from the systematic reference to primitive arts and 
to define abstract art in terms of craft. Like Biederman, Heath seeks to inscribe the 


different forms of abstraction in a pictorial tradition born from post-impressionism. 


mobiles of Calder, rather than via the sculpture of Gabo. » Leif Sj6berg, “On Victor 

Pasmore's use of transparency”, The Structurist, n°27/28, 1987-1988, p. 90. 

344 «In N° 1, an ambitious highly finished relief in wood, plastic, aluminum and glass, he 

uses a form that seems an echo of Mies Van de (sic) Rohe's famous country house plan 

(1922): the long projecting wall is adopted by Pasmore as a spar extending over the frame into the 
room. Lawrence Alloway, "The Redfern Gallery / Pasmore's constructions", Art News and Review, 
Vol IV, No. 8, 17 May 1952, p. 3. He notes at the same time that the artist now uses the same 
industrial materials as the constructivist Tatlin. 

345 «His latest works at the Redfern are abstract constructions of wood, paper, canvas, 

aluminum and plastic. Their design is superb; their arrangement so right that one imagines them 
to be made with precision which in fact they lack, their edges and joints often being blurred and 
clumsy. Yet for all this, they remain slightly funny — looking like bathroom fittings, and to all, 
except for a few disciples, as inapplicable and irrelevant as the intimations of a hermit mystic. » 
John Berger, “Victor Pasmore at the Redfern”, New Statesman and Nation, XLIII, n° 1106, May 
17, 1952, p. 586. 

348 Adrian Heath, Abstract painting, Its origin and meaning, op. cit., p. 5. 
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This strategy adopted by the entire Pasmore group, however, has a perverse effect, because 
their works, too quickly assimilated to the creations of the past, appear to some, 

the expression of an aged modernism. In his review of Pasmore's exhibition at the 

Redfern Gallery, Stephen Bone describes: "These old-fashioned plywood and 


plastic [which] simply resemble the less important works of the twenties347 . 


From the beginning of 1952, the critical reception of Pasmore's exhibitions and his 

group conditions, in fact, the construction of their theoretical discourse which will be based 

now on the dialectic of contemporaneity/inscription in a tradition. Ben Nicholson and 

Barbara Hepworth are thus invited to participate in the second exhibition organized in 

Heath's studio (11-14 July 1952), alongside other St Ives artists [figs. 91-94]. 

As a guarantee of historical continuity, their presence provides tacit support for research. 

of the group. Lawrence Alloway also discovers in his report of the exhibition, 

links of filiation between Pasmore and the two artists of Saint Ives: "Nicholson and Hepworth 
continued in the fifties the lucid and classicizing abstract art of the thirties. 

Pasmore's recent work (represented by two reliefs in the current exhibition) constitutes 

a return to this attitude, an attempt to restore a continuity — interrupted by the war — of European 
concrete art348. " If Alloway also welcomes the approach 

didactics of artists who publish texts explaining their approaches together with the exhibition349, 
others, like Robert Melville, see in their explanations only a 


clumsy attempt to evade criticism: "I hesitate to mention this exhibition, 


aid “These strangely old-fashioned constructions in plywood and plastic merely look like some of the less 
important works of the 1920s. » Stephen Bone, Manchester Guardian, May 6, 1952. 


$48 «Nicholson and Hepworth have continued the lucid, classicizing abstract art of the thirties into 
the fifties: the recent work of Pasmore (represented by two reliefs in the present show) is a return 
to this attitude, an attempt to restore the continuity of European concrete art interrupted 

by the war. » Lawrence Alloway, Art News and Review, London, Vol IV, No. 13, July 26, 1952, 

p. 4 

eeTHe group has published two newspapers, this exhibition (the second of its kind) represents 
a new effort to reach the public, and deserves our support as such. » [“The group has 

published two broadsheets and this exhibition (the second of this kind) is another effort to reach 
the public and as such deserve a support. »] Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 
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since one of the exponents, Mr. Anthony Hill, warns the critics that a new language is about to be 


constructed in order to appreciate more justly the merits of "concrete art"350 . 


Published on this occasion, the second issue of Broadsheet is limited to five mimeographed pages and 
brings together three articles by Victor Pasmore, Kenneth Martin and Anthony Hill. The text by 
Pasmore's book "Abstract, Concrete and Subjective Art" traces the evolution of modern art in 

taking up some of the arguments developed by Biederman: "Beauty", a factor in the past 

purely external, has today become a quality belonging to the observer... This 

assertion of subjective factors relating to the observed object, as well as destruction by the 

science of the rational idea of matter and space, have placed the responsibility for representation 
entirely in the hands of the individual artist. 351 For Pasmore, this subjectivity 

reinforced which initially led to some confusion about the nature and 

function of art, justifies the creation of a concrete work where the subject merges with the object. 
Always keen to anchor his work in the spirit of the times, he continues: "[the artist] must 

prepare to use the resources of modern technology and adapt to an age where machine craftsmanship 


replaces craftsmanship352 . 


Like Pasmore, Kenneth Martin claims in his article the inscription of concrete art 

in his time: "Constructive or concrete art is the manifestation of the modern spirit. This 

is not merely a derivative of ancient ideas or an imitation of past ways, 

but it is an alliance with contemporary scientific developments, an exploration 

of the present and the translation into visible terms of aspects of modern thought. In the past, 
Realism may have played a similar role, but today, realism and the techniques that developed with it 


are no longer suited to expressing new concepts353 . 


350 


... most of the paintings were too perfunctory to deserve so solid a label [...] | mention this 
show with some diffidence, since one of the exhibitors, Mr Anthony Hill, warned critics that a new 
language is in process of being constructed for a more accurate assessment of the merits of 
‘concrete art" Robert Melville, "Mixed Summer Show", Architectural Review, September 1952, vol. 
112, n°669, p. 202. 

I “'Beauty', once a purely external factor, now became a quality belonging to the observer. 

In the sphere of physics, parallels revolutions took place... This affirmation of subjective factors 

in relation to the object, together with the destruction by science of the rational idea of matter and 
space, placed the responsibility of representation entirely into the hands of the individual artist . » 
Victor Pasmore, “Abstract, Concrete and Subjective Art’, op. cit. 

5°? “He must be prepared to make use of the resources of modern technology and adjust himself 
to an age when machine-craft is taking place of handy-craft. » Victor Pasmore, ibid. 

°°8 «Constructive or concrete art is a manifestation of the modern spirit. It is not merely a derivation 
form past ideas or an imitation of past manners but an alliance with contemporary 
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Kenneth Martin also bases his justification of concrete art on the analysis developed by 

Biederman in the book Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge. He uses, moreover, 

On several occasions, the neologism constructionist that the American artist has 

created in 1938 to differentiate his artistic practice from constructivism. Kenneth Martin in 

However, he offers a personal interpretation: "The constructionist does not express the 

old individualistic humanism which is today as denatured as the objects in the 

modernist works. The development of concepts concerning the surrounding space 

man, human nature and the relationship of man with society leads to a new humanism354. " The ambiguous 
title of his text "an art of the environment" therefore refers to 

This open definition of constructionism as an artistic form developing 

in physical and social space. In his article, Pasmore already stated that by producing 

a functionally autonomous work: "the artist actually creates an environment in the sense 

real and tangible object of the word355. " Kenneth Martin further specifies: "It is this real and tangible object of the word355." 
concrete that interests constructionists. Its form no longer needs to be solid or 

rectangular. It can extend into space and pierce it, be penetrated by space 

exterior and light. It no longer needs to be still but can move, linking space to time356. ” This redefinition of 
the nature of the work underlies that of its reception. Because 

that this object integrates and animates the surrounding space, it induces an active perception which evolves 
and develops as the viewer moves. Martin's reflection is also 

political in nature as Sam Gathercole notes: "...in a very significant way, it expresses 


an attachment to the spirit of collectivism, both social and artistic, which could be accomplished 


developments, an exploration of the present and the rendering in visible terms of aspects of modern 
thought. In the past, realism could play such a part, but today realism and the techniques which 
developed with it, are no longer adequate to express new concepts. » 
Kenneth Martin, “An Art of Environment,” op. cit. 
354 "The constructionist does not express the old individualist humanism, which is now as distorted as 
the objects in modernist works. Concepts of the space around man, of the nature of man, of the relation 
of man to society, develop towards a new humanism." Kenneth Martin, ibid. This justification also echoes 
Naum Gabo's definition of constructive thinking, in Circle (1937), as the state of mind of a 
generation that manifested itself concomitantly in art and science (N. Gabo, "The Constructive Idea in Art," 
Circle: International Survey of Art, London: Faber and Faber, 1937, p. 6). 
355 

« ., the artist actually creates environment in the real and tangible sense of the word” 
Victor Pasmore, “Abstract, Concrete and Subjective Art”, op. cit. 
a8 “It is this real concrete object which is the concern of the constructionist. Its form needs no 
longer be solid or rectangular. It can expand into and pierce space; open space and light can enter into it. 
It needs no longer to be still but can move, linking space with time. » Kenneth Martin, “An Art of 
Environment’, op. cit. 
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totally resisting the distinction of art, its break with society, and crucially, its separation from its 
immediate surrounding space357. » In the same vein 

ideas, Kenneth Martin chose to exhibit his mobiles the following year in the wing of 

children of the Whittington Hospital [fig. 95], a gesture praised by Lawrence Alloway: "It is 
encouraging that the artist, collaborating with Dr. Yudkin, avoided an exhibition 

traditional in an art gallery... [mobile] generally doesn’t work well in 

places designed for framed paintings. The chance to see these excellent mobiles 

operating in 'a real environment' (a children's ward) is well worth the trip to Whittington Hospital. 358 
Although Kenneth Martin claims in the second issue of Broadsheet that 'The new art is designed for 
us to live with ', 359 he does not. 

distinguishes itself from architecture: "It is an idea that is expressed by new means. It uses 
nevertheless the ideas of architecture and can develop for its own purposes following the directions 


of contemporary architectural reflections360. » 


In the third article of this publication, Anthony Hill in turn insists on the necessity 

to differentiate art and architecture: "We discussed art in terms of music and 

architecture — ultimately, it should not be confused with any of them —, the parallel the 
the safer the science; concrete art will always draw on science since science is the 

"The only universal language that is worth anything, and art, to be of value, must use universal 


[concepts]. " Anthony Hill here borrows the term "concrete art" from Max Bill, with whom he 


357 
... most significantly, he expressed an allegiance with a spirit of collectivism, both social 


and artistic, that could be realized fully through resistance to art distinction and separation from 
society, and crucially from its immediate surrounding space. » Sam Gathercole, “Welfare 

State Constructionism’, op. cit, p. 69. 

$8 lt ig encouraging that the artist, in collaboration with Dr Yudkin, has avoided the usual show in 
an art gallery... [the mobile] does not, as a rule, function well in places designed to display framed 
painting. The chance to see these excellent mobiles functioning in “a real environment” (a 

children's ward) makes the journey to Whittington hospital well worthwhile”. Lawrence 

Alloway, “The Development of the Mobile”, Art News and Review, Vol 5, n°18, October 8, 1953, p. 2. 


359 “The new art is meant to be lived with...” Kenneth Martin, “An Art of Environment’, op. cit. 


3% «it is an idea expressed by new means. It does however use architectural ideas and can 
develop for its own ends along the lines of contemporary architectural ideas...” Kenneth Martin, 
ibid. 

361 “Concrete art has been discussed in and with the terms of music and architecture — 

ultimately it must not be confused with either, the safest parallel is science, concrete art will always 
draw on science since science is the only universal language of value and art to be of 
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maintains a regular correspondence. By describing concrete art as an organization 
autonomous — a form antinomic to both abstraction and figuration — it seems to make 

reference to the definition of the Swiss artist: "We call concrete art these works resulting from 
their fundamental means and following their own laws, without external reference to natural 
appearance, thus avoiding "abstraction"362. » Anthony's insistence 

Hill's account of the scientific foundations of art similarly draws on the theories of 

Max Bill. In the article he devoted to him the following year, he thus chose this quote from 

Bill: " --- In my opinion, it is possible to develop art on the basis of thought 

mathematics [...] it is a thought that makes possible the organization of emotions into one 

work of art [...] the more adequate the reasoning, the greater the unity of the idea, the more the idea 
is in harmony with a mathematical method of thinking, the closer we become to the fundamental 


creation and the more direct its expression and appreciation will be363 . 


The multiple correspondences between the texts of Pasmore, Martin and Hill (the desire to 
to distance from abstraction in its classical sense, the desire to work in space 
real, the growing interest in modern materials, mathematical processes and more 


(generally the sciences) thus draw the contours of a theoretical discourse. 


In December, Victor Pasmore, Mary Martin, Anthony Hill and Adrian Heath participated 
together again at a group exhibition organized by Al A in the New 

Burlington Galleries: “The Mirror and the Square — An Exhibition from Realism to Abstraction” 
[“The Mirror and The Square — an Exhibition ranging from Realism to Abstraction’]. 

As its title suggests, it is a presentation of the contemporary art scene, 


intended to be exhaustive. Rather than opposing figuration to abstraction, symbolized 


value should use universals”. Anthony Hill, “Concrete Art — An Introductory note”, Broadsheet 
N°2, op. cit. 

362 Max Bill “Ein Standpunkt”, Konkrete Kunst, 1944 cited in Swiss Concrete Art: Memory and 
Progress, ed. Xavier Douroux, Franck Gautherot, Serge Lemoine, Dijon: The mirror corner, 1982, 
p. 43 “..in 

= my opinion it is possible to develop art on the basis of a mathematical way of thought... it 

is thought that makes it possible to organize emotional feelings into a work of art... the more 
exactly the train of thought fits together and the greater the unity of the idea, the more the idea is 
in harmony with the method of mathematical thought, the nearer we shall get to basic creating, the 
more universal art will become, and the more direct its expression and appreciation”. Max Bill in 
Anthony Hill, “max bill, the search for the unity of plastic arts in contemporary life”, Typographica 
n°7, London, 1953, p. 23. 
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respectively by the mirror and the square, the organizers emphasize their relationships and the 
describe them as two sides of the same coin: "A formal abstraction lies beneath the 

skin of every great reflection-image, and every abstract painting is governed by natural laws whether 
its outlined forms are organic or as inorganic as crystal364 . 

The affirmation of artistic invariants allows abstraction to be placed within a tradition 

pictorial and is based on a formalist sensibility reminiscent of Heath. Pasmore's work 

seems a perfect illustration of this. The artist is, in fact, present in the figurative section with 

The Wounded Bird on loan from Kenneth Clark and in the abstract section with 

Square Motif — Transparent Relief [Square Motif — Transparent Relief]. Although 

Pasmore's group's investment in "The Mirror and the Square" is less, its 


presence within this exhibition moderates the theoretical positions expressed in the 


second issue of Broadsheet. 


A third and final exhibition takes place in Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, 

May 1-4 , 1953. More ambitious than the two previous editions, it benefits from a 

invitation card with neat graphics and a scenography designed by the architect John 

Weeks. It remains, however, very poorly documented: only five photographs, the list of 

exhibited works and its invitation card have been preserved [fig. 96-99]. Its title underlines its 
multidisciplinary nature: “ 3rd WEEKEND EXHIBITION, paintings, sculptures, 

mobiles, constructions, furniture, wall photos » [« 3rd WEEKEND EXHIBITION, 

Paintings, Sculpture, Mobiles, Constructions, Furniture, Photomurals »]. This expansion to objects that 
can be reproduced industrially — furniture and multiples365 — could 

confirm the evolution of the Pasmore group, started in issue 2 of Broadsheet. 

The statement of the names of the exhibitors (Robert Adams, Terence Conran, Raymond Elston, Terry 
Frost, Adrian Heath, Nigel Henderson, Anthony Hill, Roger Hilton, Kenneth Martin, Mary 

Martin, Ben Nicholson, Edouardo Paolozzi, Victor Pasmore, William Scott, Vera Spencer, 


Denis Williams) nevertheless underline the heterogeneity of the approaches involved. This list 


364 «Beneath the skin of every great mirror image lies a formal 'abstract' and every abstract picture 

is governed by natural laws, wether the forms delineated are organic, or as inorganic as the crystal” 
[Exhibition, London, Artists International Association, 1952] The Mirror and the Square, London: Artists 
International Association, 1952, np 

3° Pasmore presents a photostat to be published in 20 copies and Hill exhibits 
reproductions of his linear drawings. 
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draws, in fact, a nebula of artists sharing a training or concerns 

common educational resources. Adams, Henderson, Paolozzi and Pasmore are on the team 
teacher brought together by William Johnstone at the Central School of Art to develop a 
multidisciplinary artistic approach; Hill and Conran are two of their students. Williams and 
Frost studied under Kenneth Martin and Pasmore at the Camberwell School of Art where 
Heath teaches. Scott and Frost now teach at the Bath Academy, whose pedagogy, 
influenced by art brut, covers the most diverse fields: painting, music, dance, 


literature, etc. 


In his review for Art News and Review, Toni del Renzio notes: "The participants 

all belong more or less to the school of abstraction, and if it is their best 

exhibition so far, it is not only because it is less doctrinaire — it is already 

a considerable advantage since the dogma is generally a confused constructivism and 

obsolete — but it is also because there is a certain homogeneity of style and presentation which 
brings direction and clarity to the whole exhibition. 366 » The critic 

nevertheless deplores the presence of Nicholson, whose work he considers secondary: "the collage 
by Edouardo Paolozzi, Nigel Henderson's mural photography projects and the photostat 

Victor Pasmore's collage, everything indicates a more radical approach [...] this group should 
forget his small debt to Cornish abstraction and align himself with these three artists367. " The 
names distinguished by Toni del Renzio testify to his commitment to the Independent Group368 in 


which Paolozzi and Henderson already actively participate. Guest 


386 The participants are all more or less belonging to the school of abstraction, and, if this is 
the best of their show to date, it is because not only is it less doctrinaire, this is already a 
considerable virtue since the dogma is generally a sort a garbled constructivism irrelevant long 
since, but also there is a certain homogeneity of style and presentation that gives direction 

and clarity to the whole show. Toni del Renzio, “22 Fitzroy Street”, Art News and Review, 
London, Vol VN°9, May 30, 1953, p. 6. 

987 «The collage of Edouardo Paolozzi, the projects for the photo murals of Nigel Henderson, the 
photostat of collage by Victor Pasmore, all indicate a more radical approach [...] and this group 
should forget its tenuous debt to pre-war Cornish abstraction and align itself with these three 
artists. » Toni del Renzio, ibid. 

or Te Independent Group was a discussion group of painters, sculptors, architects and 
writers within the ICA from 1952 to 1955. The conferences and exhibitions that emerged from it 
helped to re-evaluate the then dominant modernist aesthetic, and to encourage an 
iconographic approach and an openness to the issues of mass culture in areas traditionally 
reserved for the fine arts. For a detailed analysis of the Independent Group, see Anne Massey, 
The Independent Group: Modernism and Mass Culture in Britain, 1945-59 ( Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1995). 
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by Richard Lannoy at a series of meetings organized at the ICA, Paolozzi presented a 
screening-exhibition of these collages, in April 1952. Although less invested in the activities 

of the group, Pasmore regularly takes part in its round tables. He thus appears alongside 
Reyner Banham and Colin Saint John Wilson in the accompanying discussion in May 

The ICA exhibition “Le Corbusier — Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Tapestries” (“Le 

Corbusier — Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture, Tapestry”, April — May 1952). The new interest 
Pasmore's interest in photographic technique is probably linked to Henderson who teaches the 
creative photography at the Central School of Art. The latter proposes for the exhibition 

mural photography projects, made by enlarging an unexposed and scratched sensitive plate. The 
effect obtained has a raw character369 which is not without evoking the 

shaky, scratched features of Scott's contemporary painting although this one represents 
another trend: Cornouaille abstraction. The extreme reduction of means in the 

Scott's works, on the other hand, evoke Nicholson's early freehand reliefs. He 

claims, moreover, his kinship with Nicholson, Hilton and the constructionists, "the square form 
being their common denominator370 ". Scott shares, in fact, with Heath and Hilton, a 

French education. In 1946, he returned to Pont-Aven where he had lived in the years 

1930, then he stayed in Paris. Braque's painting then served as an antidote to the 
neo-romanticism which had temporarily influenced him during the war. Heath who resided in 
Carcassonne in 1948, claims for his part that his artistic evolution was determined by 

the work of Jacques Villon. Hilton, finally, attended the courses at the Académie Ranson before 
the war, with Bissiére. From 1949, he made many trips to Paris and became so 

deeply influenced by Manessier that critics identify him with the French tachists after 


his personal exhibition at the Gimpel Fils Gallery, in June 1952. 


Hilton then radically rethought his painting under the influence of Constant Nieuwenhuys with 
whom he became friends.371 Turning away from Cobra to devote himself to geometric abstraction, 
Constant now experiments with the spatial effects of color, and publishes a manifesto on the 


spatial colorism, with the architect Aldo Van Eyck in 1953. At the same time, he discovered in 


°° Thanks to his mother who ran Peggy Guggenheim's London gallery, Nigel 


Henderson met in the 1930s: Marcel Duchamp, Max Ernst, Yves Tanguy, Hans Arp, then 
Fernand Léger, Alberto Giacometti and Jean Dubuffet. The influence of Surrealism and a certain 
proximity to Dubuffet's art brut (the artist lived in Paris in 1949) are evident in his 

photographs after the war. 

37° William Scott, Scott Retrospective, London: Tate Gallery, 1972, p. 70. 
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the theories of Le Stijl echo his own concerns: the necessary erasure of 

the individual, the dissolution of painting in architecture to achieve universal harmony, etc.372 
Hilton would claim to have been influenced by Constant via Mondrian in 1957373. In July-August 
1953, the English artist participated, alongside Davie, Frost, Hitchens, 

Johnstone, Lanyon, Pasmore, Scott and Vaughan, at the exhibition “Space in Colour” 

[“Space in Colour”] designed by Heron at the Hanover Gallery. The introduction to the catalogue 
signed by Heron emphasizes the duality specific to painting which gives a sensation of 

depth while being physically reduced to a flat surface. In response to Constant who found the 
purpose of the exhibition too limited374, Hilton reaffirms his attachment to the genre 

pictorial: "| think there is an art of painting. Just as there is an art of 

music or poetry. You propose to unite painting with architecture. You are like 

Pasmore who says that there is no difference between painting and sculpture [...] In any case 
way, | guess you're not a painter anymore but an architect. You've moved up the social ladder. 
Much more respectable375. " Hilton thus assimilates Constant's position 

to that of Pasmore (described as a follower of the synthesis of the arts), and implies that their 
evolution implies a similar desire for social integration. His allusion to the status of the architect 
must be interpreted in the context of a specific 1950s context. Drafted during the 

Vith International Congress of Modern Architecture (1947), the discourse on reconstruction has, 
in fact, assigned to the architect a key role in the development of the community: he must 

now create a physical environment that satisfies emotional and material needs 

of man. Incidentally, as Peter Smithson notes, "the new architecture 


°”" After a first meeting in Paris in 1952, the two artists became friends while Constant spent 


three months in London thanks to a scholarship from the British Council (1952-1953). 

ie Although Constant frequently cites Mondrian, he does not, however, conceive of unification 
arts as the consequence of the development of an ideal, timeless formal harmony. On 

the contrary, he insists on the flexibility and interactivity of his colored spaces. 

°73 ‘Annotation by Roger Hilton of Patrick Heron's article "Introducing Roger Hilton" on 

his own copy of Arts Magazine (May 1957, pp. 26-27). Cf. Adrian Lewis, “Hilton and Constant 
in correspondence,” The Burlington Magazine, Vol. CXL, No. 1145, August 1996, n.2, p. 525. 


°”* Constant regrets that the purpose of the exhibition limits the problem of space to the two- 
dimensionality of painting (cf. Letter from Constant to Hilton (summer 1953), quoted in Adrian 
Lewis, ibid. p. 534) 

87° «1 think there is an art of painting. Just as there is an art of music and poetry. You are 
proposing to join painting to architecture. You are like Passmore who says there is no 
difference between painting and sculpture [...] Anyhow | gather that you are no longer a 
painter but an architect. You have risen in the social world. Much more respectable. " Letter 
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presents a way of thinking of the building as a component and not as a monument376 . 


The desire to take part in a new social model is evident in the texts of 

Pasmore as in Kenneth Martin's aspiration for a "new humanism." She 

also appears as one of the main motivations of the exhibition “Artist versus 

Machine" organized by Robert Adams, Kenneth Martin, Victor Pasmore and John Weeks at the 
Building Center (May 19 - June 9, 1954) 377. The title here is particularly poorly chosen, because the 
The organizers want to demonstrate the creative potential of the machine as well as 


explain in their declaration of intent: 


"The painter and the sculptor can react in several ways to the development 

growing importance of the machine as a factor in social life. He can ignore it, he can counter it by 
reaffirming the primitive quality of manual work or it can enter the arena of art 

mechanics and exploit its specific characteristics. This exhibition is designed to illustrate the first 
attempts in this third direction. Through a presentation of 


photographs, original works and explanatory notes, it will seek to illustrate: 


(1) The ways in which the abstract painter and sculptor exploit materials and 
mechanical techniques, not simply as a means of reproduction, but as a 


real creative factor; 


(2) That the materials and techniques of the machine are, in certain circumstances, the means 


most effective modern expression; 


(3) The place of abstract art in the new architecture378. » 


from Hilton to Constant (dated between 9 and 15 October 1953) quoted in Adrian Lewis, ibid. 
p. 535. 

878 «The 'new architecture’ presented an idea of the building as a component and not as a 
monument”, Peter Smithson, “The Idea of Architecture in the 1950s”, Architects journal, Vol 
131, n°3379, January 21, 1960, p .121 

977 & statement of intent (from John Weeks) and a photograph (Anthony Hill Collection) are the 
only surviving documents testifying to this exhibition. 

978 “There are several reactions, which the painter and sculptor have to the increasing 
development of machine technology as a factor in social life. He can ignore it, he can counter it 
with a reassertion of the primitive qualities of handicraft or he can step into the arena of 
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If all the exhibitors use industrial materials, the techniques used meet 

variously on the manifesto program. Robert Adams would have presented, according to Alastair 
Grieve, a series of photographs illustrating the creation of his concrete sculpture Formes 
Monolithic Form ( 1954, private collection, AG 1992 n° 175) exhibited this 

even been to Holland Park. The artist chose a purely abstract form whose precision 

geometric contrasts with the surrounding landscape: the H-shaped structure is enlivened by bas- 
reliefs that oppose and balance each other. The work seems a perfect illustration of the purpose of 
the exhibition since its technique and its monumental dimensions (H: 213.4 cm, L: 149.9 

cm, P: 40.6) required collaboration with a building contractor [fig. 100]. Heath 

chose to try his hand at handling plastic for the first time. The experience 

will remain without sequel, because he will soon return to a painting close to Poliakoff and De Staél. 
The screen made on this occasion consists of two superimposed plates [fig. 101]. The 

top plate is translucent and cut out on the left as well as in the center. Quadrilaterals 

black and white shapes with beveled edges are glued onto its surface, other shapes (black and 
red) located on the lower plane can be seen through transparency and through the cutout 

central. The low relief, the choice of a material that is both reflective and translucent for 

to complicate the depth effects, refer to the creations made by Pasmore and 

exhibited at the Redfern Gallery the previous year (Relief construction in black, white, brown 

and silver/Relief Construction in Black, White, Brown and Silver, 1952, now destroyed, 

B&L 174) [fig. 101a]. Pasmore's constructions now acquired a mechanical finish, the artist regularly 
collaborating with a professional carpenter. 379 For a brief 

period, he even considered making them in 6 or 12 copies, but he soon gave up 

this idea because his intuitive way of working seems irreconcilable with logic 

industrial. In the same concern to adapt to machine techniques, Anthony Hill 


tries to rationalize his creative methods: he only uses a limited number of 


machine craft itself and exploits its particular qualities. This exhibition is designed to illustrate 
how the latter course has been attempted. Trough a display of photographs, original works and 
explanatory notes it will seek to illustrate: (1) The ways 

in which the abstract painter and sculptor has exploited machine techniques and materials, not 
simply as a means of reproduction, but as an actual creative factor ; (2) That machine 
techniques and materials are, in certain circumstances, the most effective medium of 

modern expression; (3) The place of 

abstract art in the new architecture. » Declaration of intent for the exhibition “Artist vs 
Machine” presented at the Building Center in London, from May 19 to June 9, 1954, quoted by 
Alastair Grieve (A. Grieve, 2005, p. 27). 

979 Ronald Alley, 1965, n°114, np 
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colors and looks for shapes that can be mechanically reproduced. In the exhibition 

"Artist vs Machine" presents Catenary Rhythms [ now destroyed] [fig. 

102] whose composition is based, as its title indicates, on the exploitation of a 

mathematical curve. The pattern of the work was redrawn by an engineer, then photographed 
to then be reproduced in large format. But what was originally designed as a 

enamelled metal panel, finally materialises, for lack of means, in a paper 

laminated on cardboard and covered with ripolin paint. This artisanal aspect is reflected in the 
most of the works exhibited, a characteristic that Reyner Banham criticizes in his 

scathing review of the exhibition: "There is less mass production and less 


Taylorist rationalization of work in most [works] than exists in an ordinary Ingres or Rubens380 . 


Reyner Banham deplores, even more, the unity of style of the works presented which he considers 
as an allegiance to modernist aesthetics: "The defense of this threaded aesthetic - we 

keep the bones, throw away the flesh — has always been its supposed adequacy in the context of the 
machine. But, as far back as it is possible to go, it is a story invented by 

Malevich to defend his manifestly idealistic art against Marxist realist criticism and 

although the resulting machine aesthetic worked wonders in the hands of the masters 

of the Bauhaus and the Purists of the 1920s, she died on the vine when technology 

passed the Blériot/Bentley phase and entered the unthreaded world of streamline and Borax381 
blisters. » The stripping of a relief as a spiral movement 

(Spiral Movement, 1951, Tate Collection) [fig. 103] which Mary Martin exhibits can, it is true, 

evoke the austerity of Ben Nicholson's works from the 1930s. However, the artist does not 

here we only resume and refine a composition conceived in 1951. A square is subdivided in order 
to obtain a chessboard (3x3) alternating positive (raised) and negative spaces. 


Golden rectangles arranged in a spiral are superimposed on this grid. Mary Martin accentuates the 


389 «There is less serial production, and less Taylorian rationalization of labor, about most of them 
than there is in the average Ingres or Rubens. » Reyner Banham, “Match Abandoned”, Arts News 
and Review, Vol VI, n°9, May 29, 1954, p. 7. 

$81 «The defense of this filleted aesthetic — bones kept, flesh thrown away — has always been its 
alleged appropriateness to a machine situation. But this was a play invented, as far as one can 
see, by Malevitsch [sic.], in order to defend his manifestly idealist art against marxist-realist 
criticism and though the resulting Machine Aesthetic worked wonders in the hands of the Bauhaus 
masters and the Purist in the Twenties, it was left dead on its feet when technology grew 

out of the Bleriot/Bentley phase and passed through into the non-filleted world of streamlining 

and Borax Bulges”. Reyner Banhan,, ibid. 
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dynamism of the composition by providing planes, inclined in a specific direction 

by the sense of movement, the shapes born from the intersection of these rectangles and squares 
exteriors defined by the grid. Animated by the fluctuating play of shadow and light, the 

relief acquires an organic nature which is reminiscent of contemporary creations 

by Kenneth Martin. Since 1953, the latter has been designing Screw Mobiles 

from prefabricated brass strips [fig. 104]. Arranged according to their sizes in an order 

ascending or descending, these elements are articulated in a spiral around a metal rod. The 
choice of a modular form and a composition based on the variation of a principle382 

does not meet, for Kenneth Martin, the needs of industrial standardization. This recourse to 

an elementary form and the rigorous use of mathematical laws such as the sequence of 
Fibonacci, further translates his desire to develop a work on the model of organic growth383. The 
mobiles also evoke the double helix structure of the 


DNA molecule defined the previous year. 


For Lawrence Alloway, this exhibition is distinguished above all by its flavor 

international :"The group's interest in architectural sculpture is reminiscent of similar groups in 
Holland, Italy, France and Switzerland...384 " The presence of foreign artists among the exhibitors 
is, however, very limited.385 Charles Biederman is not 

represented only by the reproduction of one of his constructions. Only the presence of Stephen 
Gilbert and John Ernest can establish this idea of openness. Although Stephen Gilbert is of British 
origin, he then appears as the most French of English sculptors386. After 


After studying at the Slade School where he met Roger Hilton, he moved to Paris in 1937. 


se Reyner Banham criticizes this simplicity in his review of the exhibition, 


ironically referring to their exhibition in the sick children's wing of Whittington Hospital in 

May 1953: "the Mobile by Kenneth Martin [...] knows only two tricks, left-handed and right-handed 
circulation, which may be adequate to the need of a sick children [...] but is a black prospect 

for grown-ups" (Reyner Banham, ibid.) 


°88 Kenneth Martin then began in-depth training in mathematics and 


borrows many works from the Science Museum Library. 

384 “This group's concern with architectural sculpture is linked with similar groups in 
Holland, Italy, France and Switzerland...” Lawrence Alloway, “Realism, ruins and 
Frenchmen”, New York, Art News, Vol 53, N°4, June, July, August 1954, p. 69. 

$85 Asked to participate in the exhibition, Max Bill refused to send a photograph. 
Alastair Grieve, 2005, p. 28. 
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Discharged in 1939, he took refuge in Ireland then returned to live in Paris in 1946. Two years later 
Later, his expressionist work was noticed by Asger Jorn who invited him to join the group. 

CoBrA. His meeting with Constant Nieuwenhuys and the trip they made to Holland 

together in 1953, led him to become interested in the ideas of Van Doesburg and Mondrian. His 
painting then evolves towards a geometric abstraction close to the works of his friend Roger 
Hilton. His attention to the spatial effects of color gradually led him to 

abandoning painting in favor of three-dimensional constructions in painted aluminum. The 

The model of the Quimper Tourist Office exhibited in “Artist vs Machine” refers 

directly to Neoplasticism [fig. 105: Plan of the Quimper Tourist Office not 

[exposed]. Made up of rectangular planes, blue, yellow and silver, the project is designed 

' |.. aS a Spatial ensemble (sic) in colored planes on metal and transparent plastic material387 ”. 
The work is similar to the productions of the Espace Group led by André 

Bloc and which Gilbert joined that same year. It was also following his visit to 

the exhibition, that Paule Vézelay, another member of Espace, will contact Victor Pasmore and 
Kenneth Martin with a view to creating an English branch of the group. It is also by 

through Gilbert and Constant, the American artist John Ernest met 

Pasmore who invited him to participate in "Artist vs. Machine." Originally from Philadelphia, Ernest has 
immigrated to Europe in 1946, in order to devote himself to painting. After having stayed 

in Sweden where his wife is from, he settled in Paris, then in Antibes before joining 

London in 1951. Then aged 30, Ernest chose to enrol at Saint Martin's School 

to obtain his residence permit. He will meet Kenneth Martin there on several occasions. The work 
proposed by Ernest for "Artist vs Machine" stands out from his previous sculptures on 

biomorphic wood: it is made up of four wooden rods of more than 130 cm, on 

which are aimed at horizontal planes in plywood with three or four sides [see fig. 

106: Constructed Tower, 1953 (not exhibited)]. If the form evokes the monuments 

constructivists of Tatlin and Gabo, the structure chosen by Ernest, could also, as Alastair Grieve 
notes388, have been inspired by the project designed by Nicolas Schéffer for the 

monument to the unknown political prisoner. It also meets the definition of 

spatiodynamic sculpture given by Schdffer in 1954: “Spatiodynamic sculpture is 

“8° RV Gindertael, “British Painters Today,” Art d’Aujoura'hui, IV, 2, March 1953, p. 14. 
re Registration on the plan for a tourist office in Quimper, signed and dated “Paris, April 4 
1954”, Collection of the artist. 


i Alastair Grieve, 2005, p.196 
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created by a framework first. Its role is to circumscribe and capture a fraction of 

space and determine the rhythm of the work. On this framework stands another rhythm, 

flat elements or tapered or transparent volumes serving as counterweights and giving 

to the captured space all its energetic and dynamic possibilities. Thus the sculpture becomes 

an airy, transparent and penetrable work from all sides, achieving a pure rhythm of 

proportions with the logical clarity of a rational structure summarizing and amplifying its aesthetic 


and dynamic possibilities389. » 


The search for a new interactivity characterizes, in the same way, John's incursion 

McHale in the constructivist style: in "Artist vs. Machine" he presents a screen 

built with modular elements that the viewer can manipulate. The work intended to 

to be mass-produced is accompanied by the following statement: "industrial practice 

provides mass production materials, prefabricated components. This suggests a 

"concrete" use, of the surface in the literal sense, of structural behavior, of assembly technique390 
". The hesitant reception that Kenneth Martin gave John McHale when he approached him to 
participate in "Artist vs Machine "391, could be explained by a 

fundamental divergence in their conception of the work of art. For Kenneth Martin, 

the work is an in-itself, its dynamism is inherent in its structure, in its way of penetrating 

space and animate it, while for McHale, whose first training was that of a 

sociologist, the work exists above all in its relationship with the spectator and its dynamism 

lies in this interactivity. McHale's approach — this analytical look but also 

enthusiastic about contemporary society — is widely shared by the members of the Independent 
Group, to which the artist actively collaborates392. Another of his main 

animators, Banham, can therefore only underline the innovative character of the work of 

Mc Hale: "This provocative erection is a subtle pedagogical device in truth which, in 

inviting the viewer to manipulate it and modify its composition, breaks the fixed categories 


of threaded aesthetics and gives, at a given moment, a direct experience of fascination 


389 Nicolas Schoffer, Le spatiodynamisme, conference given on June 19, 1954 in the 


Turgot amphitheater, at the Sorbonne, at the initiative of the French Society of Aesthetics, 
http://www.olats.org/schoffer consulted on August 10, 2011. 
390 


“Industrial practice provides: mass-production materials, standardized components. This suggests “concrete” usage in their own terms of surface, structural 


performance, technique of assembly”, John McHale cited by Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 19, n. 31,391 


Alastair Grieve, 2005, p.28 
392. John McHale is one of the founding members of the group. 
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particular that this new material undoubtedly possesses. Constantly changing 
in appearance while each visitor is induced to manipulate it, it offers an experience that exists in 


the passage of time, and is the product of a common activity393. » 


%°8 «This provocative erection is really a subtle pedagogic device which, by inviting the 
spectator to meddle with it and alter its composition, breaks through the brassbound 
categories of the filleted aesthetic and gives one, at the time, a direct experience of the 
peculiar fascination which the new material undoubtedly possesses. Constantly changing in 
appearance as each visitor is seduced into manipulation, it offers an experience which exists in 
the passage of time, and is the product of communal activity ... » Reyner Banham, “Match 
Abandoned”, op. cit., p. 7. 
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From the end of the 1940s, the simultaneous interest of a group of London painters in 

treatises on pictorial composition (JW Power, Hambidge) reveals the existence of a first 

circle of artists associated mostly with the Camberwell School of Art: Victor Pasmore, 

Adrian Heath, Kenneth and Mary Martin. A second network soon superimposed itself, bringing together 
professors and students of the Central School of Art — Richard Hamilton, Edouardo Paolozzi, 
Robert Adams and Anthony Hill — who show a common attraction to works on geometry 
applied (D'Arcy Thompson, Ghyka). If most share the desire to transgress the 

traditional limits of a discipline and to experiment with new techniques, they 

differentiated by their approaches. While Pasmore is interested, for example, in the book by 
Thomas D'Arcy Thompson, On Growth of Form, for his models of composition 

harmonic whose existence in nature would guarantee objectivity, Richard Hamilton conceives 
his exhibition on the subject (ICA, London, July 4 — August 31, 1951) as the demonstration 
from the definition of form by a function, many scientific documents produced 

by supporting technological means (photographs, microscopic images, film). 

The craze for Charles Biederman's book, Art as the Evolution of Visual 

Knowledge (1948) which passed from hand to hand from the end of 1951 and triggered several 
correspondence with the American artist, more surely attests to a community of 


thoughts between Pasmore, Heath, Hill, Kenneth and Mary Martin. 


The exhibitions in which they often participate together, on their own initiative or not, do not 

do not designate a constituted group but, again, a nebula. The 

Weekend events held in Heath's studio bring together, through a 

fabric of personal and professional relationships, professors and students from both 
above-mentioned schools as well as painters from London and Saint Ives; the whole forms a 

a kind of common front breaking with the established artistic tradition. Only "Artist vs Machine" 
was accompanied by a declaration of intent, but the presence of John McHale, as well as the 
references to international artists, suggests a thematic exhibition rather than a 

a manifesto. This is undoubtedly the didactic concern — the desire to explain or justify a 

written approach — which most easily distinguishes a small number of artists gravitating 

around Pasmore. Unlike the first issue of the Broadsheet brochure which 

was still part of a form of modernist orthodoxy sensitive in the choice of 

illustrations, the second issue published in 1952 presents, with certain nuances depending on the articles 
signed by Pasmore, Kenneth Martin and Hill, an already advanced definition of the nature of their 


art: works created and not abstracted from the spectacle of nature, based on rules 
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objectives deduced from mathematics and more generally from the sciences, developed in 
real space and integrating modern materials. It should be noted, however, that there are sometimes 
a distance between the subject of the texts and the works produced — Hill will try to 


Tachist painting experiments carried out as quickly as possible, until 1953. 


This didacticism appears more clearly in a body of works where the composition is intended to be 
transparent. The geometric shape is chosen for its neutrality, not for its function 

symbolic — for the record, Pasmore eventually abandoned the spiral for its connotations 

organic; the rules used can always be identified — a game that artists play 

constantly deliver in their writings. Showing the mechanism at work can ultimately 

seem as important as the object produced. How can we not mention the diagram here? 
interpretation of Marcel Duchamp's Large Glass , produced by Richard Hamilton in 1948, 

from a layout and a typographic code applied to the notes contained in 

the Green Box ? In keeping with the times, this approach has different implications: the 
redefinitions of the nature of the work and the position of the artist. It would be possible to 

apply respectively the Duchampian concepts of the celibate machine, and of 

the anartist — from the early 1950s, Anthony Hill considered Duchamp as a 

tutelary figure, and Kenneth Martin would describe him a few years later as one of the inventors of 
the mobile394 ? The artists of the Pasmore circle reproduce, in fact, more than 35 

years later, Duchamp's taste for the real and supposed discoveries of science. Without 
interested in the fourth dimension, they are concerned with the question of movement and 

by that of space — relief is moreover the transitional form par excellence, between the 

two and three dimensions. The work appears to result from an almost mechanical sequence, 
consequence of the rules chosen by the artists. The parallel ends there. If the work of 

Duchamp plays on several symbolic registers and becomes a driving force for interpretation, 
English paintings, reliefs and mobiles show a singular reluctance to deliver a message 

other than formal — paradox of a conceptual art that wants to be exclusively visual. The absence 
narrative references and the denial of all personal traces do not mean 

not, in this case, that the artist leaves it to the spectator, to the viewer, to do 

the work. They are more akin to the rejection of the individual and the singular, in favor of 

the universal. If this quest for universality has haunted abstraction since its origin, and was based 


Previously based on a philosophy of transcendence, it is now part of a discourse 


$4 Kenneth Martin, “The Mobile,” Structure, 2nd series, no. 2, 1960, p. 33 
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materialist. The sciences have thus become, to use the words of Anthony Hill, the only universal 
language worth having395. Without renouncing his position of authority — the artist still assumes 

the position of the demiurge when he says he wants to produce and no longer reproduce — he admits that a 
part of the work is defined autonomously. By affirming, like Kenneth Martin, to create an environment in 
the real and tangible sense of the word396, he also accepts that the reception of the 

spectator will be conditioned by his movements. Reconciling the contingencies of the here and 

now and the demands of the universal seem to lead to the creation of a form 

abstract Esperanto — the word is deliberately chosen for its specific resonances in the 


post-war context. 


Their first instinct seems to be to forge this new language from elements and principles 

specific to art, but it is still necessary to specify the nature of this field of expression. The theories 
Read's take on abstraction, conceived as a timeless attitude toward an environment 

hostile, still had some success at the dawn of the 1950s, as evidenced by 

the exhibition "40,000 Years of Modern Art" (ICA, 1948). However, they were denounced by 
Pasmore's circle, which sees in them the roots of the rejection of abstract art. In his pamphlet 
Abstract painting, Its origin and meaning, Heath remarks about them: "One could 

pessimistically conclude that abstract art is either pure decoration or the work 

of men who have chosen to withdraw into themselves in the face of the chaos of the world, rather than 
reflect its traditional appearance397. " He maintains, on the contrary, that abstraction proceeds from the 
desire to be part of an era by integrating the rapid changes in its conditions 

technical and social. And to conclude that this trend is not transhistorical but 

on the contrary, results from the sum of the research and artistic achievements which have led to it 
preceded, from the invention of perspective to realism, and its 20th century equivalent, the 

free use of collage by Gris and other Cubists. Biederman's writings present a 

same evolutionary conception of art history, articulated here, more explicitly, 

to the notion of realism: it is always about depicting the world as it is but in the manner 


to perceive it as the means of reproduction have evolved. If English artists refuse 


a Anthony Hill, “Concrete Art — An Introductory Note”, op. cit. 

as Kenneth Martin, “An Art of Environment,” op. cit. 

997 «One might conclude, pessimistically that abstract art is either pure decoration, or the work of 
men who have chosen to retreat within themselves from the world's chaos, rather than reflects its 
traditional exterior. » Adrian Heath, Abstract painting, Its origin and meaning, op. cit., p. 5. 
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to create their works from an abstraction of nature, they nevertheless adhere to the 
The main conclusions of the American artist: the break with illusionism and its 


consequences, the refusal of flat space. 


The rupture therefore characterizes, to a certain extent, their attitude towards art forms. 

past — a position which also constitutes a response to critics accusing them of 

to limit it to a repetition of modernism. Pasmore describes, moreover, his experience as an objector 
of conscience during the Second World War, as having inspired his position towards 

art in the 1940s. If history does not appear explicitly in their work 

— no image, no allusion to the moral chaos of the recent tragedy — it manifests itself, in 

fact, in their rhetoric on isolation and on the loss of the link with the actors of the avant- 

guards. For Pasmore and his friends, it is a question of reconstructing and not writing the history of 
abstraction from what is then available: books, of course, but also 

direct or indirect testimonies gleaned during meetings or in correspondence 

followed. It is necessary to note here the importance of a "ferryman" like Constant Nieuwenhuys, who 
allows a generation to learn about Mondrian's painting through his works. 

Artistic news also sometimes becomes a pretext for rediscovering the great figures of 

modernism: Would Pasmore have been interested in Nicholson if the vogue for landscaping had not 
brought his work up to date? Although he distances himself from the generation 

previous that personalizes Read, how can we not notice his sudden attraction to the 

primitivism, the very year of the exhibition "40,000 Years of Modern Art"? The originality 

Their conception of abstraction is further reflected in their affinity with artists 

that escape the canons of constructive art. When Anthony Hill regularly goes to 

In Paris, he not only visited the Salon des réalités nouvelles, but also frequented Sonia 

Delaunay, Kupka, Picabia or Vantongerloo, whose work has long since become emancipated 

du Stijl. Adams chose to visit the studio of Laurens and Brancusi, he was passionate about the 
sculpture of Gonzalez and Picasso. When he traveled to the United States, he 

visited the Institute of Design in Chicago built by Mies van der Rohe but especially remembered the 
Motherwell painting discovered at the Kootz Gallery. This heterogeneity of sources and 

interests makes possible their collaboration with the artists of the Independent Group, but it 

will also complicate their relations with the constructive art groups of the continent, and this 

despite the proximity of their works. In the nationalist context of the post-war period, the circle 


Pasmore ultimately develops a very British conception of abstraction, imposing 
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a pragmatic reading of the art of his time, breaking with the tradition of modernism 


international. 


In most of their statements, Pasmore and his friends discuss issues 

specifically artistic and seem far removed from the social concerns of their time. 

Their work, however, is part of the ideal of the Welfare State. According to the logic dictated by the 
needs of reconstruction, architecture and art have become integral components 

of social life. The Cascade project that Pasmore is carrying out for the Grande- 

Brittany in 1951, responds in every way to this concern: its iconography, the form 

chosen accompany the architecture by giving it additional meaning. A few years 

Later, Kenneth Martin exhibited his mobiles in a hospital, demonstrating their ability to 

exist outside of a space dedicated to art. The chosen forms — reliefs, open sculptures or 
mobiles — call on the visitor to interact with the work. It is not until 

sought-after production methods, the concern to appropriate the techniques of the machine, which does not 
betray this desire for integration. When Pasmore seeks to rationalize the creation of 

his works, he nevertheless only addresses a professional carpenter to give a 

mechanical precision to an intuitively made prototype. In the same way, 

the use of modern materials is only justified by their ability to enrich 

and to diversify the effects obtained by pictorial processes (shine, mattness, play of reflections 
etc.). It should also be noted that despite the presence of Terence Conran in an exhibition 
Heath's circle, Pasmore's circle appears to be completely uninterested in applying its 

research in the field of design. Their attitude towards industrial society could be 

compared to that of Morris in his time, when the latter considered the machine as a 
instrument for popularizing artistic forms to which it was necessary to react by imposing a 
artisanal model conditioned by the demands of taste. In this attachment to the object of art 

in the traditional sense, a fault line can already be seen between artists close to Pasmore and 
those who, like Hamilton or Paolozzi, open up to popular culture and are passionate about it 


for emerging theories of information. 
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The tomorrows of yesterday are not today1 


' “Yesterday tomorrow is not today” Lawrence Alloway, introduction to the catalogue, This 
is Tomorrow, London: Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956, np 
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In London in 1956, the first exhibition opened, presenting a substantial selection, although 

that reduced to a single room, of abstract expressionist paintings ("Modern Art in the 

United States", Tate Gallery, 5 January-12 February). Lawrence Alloway is among the few 

critics who praise the importance of these works: "... visitorsto the Tate Gallery who 

Those who look at De Kooning, Pollock, Kline, Still or Rothko will find themselves confronted with an art 
bearer of a new aesthetic, an art which, although it is the product of a culture different from ours, is no 
more foreign to us than any other399. " Under this remark 

innocuous, the two arguments that will guarantee the success of this trend are emerging: both 
innovative, due to its specifically American origins, and universal by its form as well 

than by what it conveys. Although the British public and most critics are 

still show hostility to Abstract Expressionism, the latter is at the height of its notoriety in 

United States and, thanks to the multiplication of traveling exhibitions abroad, seems to be on the way 
to become the most recognized international contemporary form. An evolution whose 

mechanisms have been convincingly analyzed by Serge Guilbaut: "American art 

presented itself as the logical consequence of the long chain that was progressing 

inexorably towards abstraction. The fact of erecting American culture as a model 

international shifted its specificity: its American character became representative of all 

"Western culture." In a word, thanks to this approach, American art went from being 

from regional art to international art, and from the status of international art to universal art400. " 
Incidentally, it is necessary to emphasize here the new definition of the function of the 

criticism that the role assumed within the movement supposes, by Clement Greenberg and Harold 
Rosenberg. More than commentators or decipherers of works, they are active promoters 

of Abstract Expressionism, to the point of sometimes appearing as the prescribers of 

directions followed by artists. Clement Greenberg thus presents this trend as 

the culmination of the modernist adventure. Appearing in a hostile environment, it would possess the 
characteristics of the first avant-gardes: truth, vitality and a certain brutality —a 

virility, to use the vocabulary of the time, which would meet the expectations of the discourse 


Cold War activist, and who would oppose the mannerist refinement of the School of 


399 
... visitors to the Tate Gallery who look at De Kooning, Pollock, Kline, Still, Rothko, will be 


faced by the art of a new aesthetic which, though it is the product of a different culture than ours, is no 
more alien to us than any other art. » Lawrence Alloway, “US Modern: Paintings”, Art News and 
Review, vol.7, n°26, January 21, 1956, p. 9. 

Serge Guilbault, How New York Stole the Idea of Modern Art, Abstract Expressionism, 
Freedom and the Cold War, Paris: Editions Jacqueline Chambon, 1988, p. 226. 
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Paris401. For Greenberg, who limits himself to a formal analysis, it is the final stage of 

abstraction: "the history of avant-garde painting is one of surrender to 

the resistance of its medium, this resistance consisting mainly in the fact that the flat plane of the painting 
refuses to be pierced in favor of the realistic perspective space402. » This 

This interpretation obviously goes hand in hand with a rewriting of the history of the avant-gardes, whose 
project, the modernist reduction that the critic detects, among other things, in the sculpture 

contemporary of Gabo and Pevsner, could be summed up as follows: "Rendering the substance 
exclusively optical, to make form — whether pictorial, sculptural or architectural, 


an integral part of the ambient space, this completes the anti-illusionist approach403. » 


Most English and American critics then equate historical constructivism with 

the work of the Pevsner brothers who now present themselves as its inventors. This mutation 
is accompanied by a redefinition of the nature of constructivism and forgetting, if not the 
denial, debates that marked its history. The context of the Cold War requires, 

in fact, a depoliticization of this avant-garde, erasing the social concerns of an art 

originally intended to be utilitarian, and aimed at a mass audience. Now the affirmation of 
artistic autonomy — a tropism of international modernism — and what might seem 

in contradiction, the claim of the universality of abstract language. The materials 
industrialists no longer impose their prosaic reality, but chosen by Gabo and Pevsner for their 
aesthetic character, they are married to noble materials such as bronze or marble. Their 
transparency leads to the dematerialization of the sculpture and contributes to a new 
symbolism. The alliance between art, science and technology seems to be summed up ina 
imagery, in full agreement with the ideological issues of the time, such as the 

Benjamin Buchloh notes: "...such works were attractive because the process 

fetishization proved ideal for disembodying constructivist sculptural practice and for 

to make the new sculpture appear truly progressive: it embraced the 


technology and industrial production, and offered new icons of High Culture, 


“°1 For Clement Greenberg's critical reading of the Paris School, please refer to the text entitled "Is the 
French Avant-garde over-rated?" (Art Digest, September 15, 1953) published in French under the title 
"Contribution to a Symposium" in the collection: Clement Greenberg, Art and Culture, op. cit., pp. 
138-140. 

402 Clement Greenberg, "Towards a Newer Lacoon", 1940 translated and quoted by Eric de 

Chassey, Effective Painting, A History of Abstraction in the United States (1910 — 1960), Paris: 
Gallimard, 2001, p. 230. 
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both for collective adaptation to industrial consumption, and for the ongoing industrialization of 
culture itself404. " But for the critic, this excessive adequacy to 
demands of an institutional culture would also relegate this art form to the monument 


public or at the museum. 


However, one must question the validity of this analysis when it applies to European constructive 
art movements405 whose protagonists also often took 

part of the historical avant-gardes — starting with Zurich concrete art which, by 

through Max Bill, is a reference for both Kenneth Martin and 

Anthony Hill. Since the first half of the 20th century, Switzerland has maintained relations 
privileged with the representatives of constructivism. Lissitzky's extended stay in 1924 
helped establish relationships that lasted until the 1930s between artists 

and Swiss and Soviet architects. The historian Siegfried Giedon was able to build a network 
of prominent figures in European architecture and art through his work within 

of the International Congress of Modern Architecture, while actively working to promote 

of the total work of art. Finally, the Kunsthalle Basel has regularly organized exhibitions 
echoing the various constructivist tendencies, an activity which culminated in 1937, 

with the organization of " Konstruktivisten" bringing together mainly Russian artists, 

Polish, French and Dutch. It is nevertheless the Bauhaus of which two professors are from 
Swiss nationality — Itten and Klee — which constituted for the young generation, the main 
training in this field. Max Bill thus followed for two years, from 1927 to 1929, the courses 
Albers, Kandinsky, Klee and Moholy Nagy in Dessau. He seems to have retained above all 
from this teaching the possibility of embracing all forms of artistic creation. 


fa Clement Greenberg, “The new sculpture”, 1958 in Art and culture, op. cit., p. 160. ... such 


« works had appeal because this fetishization process was ideally suited to disembody 
Constructivist sculptural practice and to make the new sculpture appear truly progressive: it 
embraced technology and industrial production, providing new high culture icons, for both the 
collective adaptation to industrial consumption and incumbent industrialization of 
culture itself. » Benjamin HD Buchloh, “Cold War Constructivism’, Reconstructing Modernism: 
Art in New York, Paris and Montreal: 1945 -1964, Serge Guilbaut (ed.), Cambridge 
(Mass.), London: MIT Press, 1991, p. 94. 
40° The term "constructive art" will be used here in preference to "constructivism" (a term rejected at the 
time by many European artists) as a generic term to describe a geometric abstraction of pure design, and not 
abstracted from the spectacle of nature, and whose principles are capable of being applied to all fields of creation. 
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Back in Switzerland, he embodied a sort of total artist from the 1930s onwards, in a certain 

measure closer to the ideal of the Renaissance than to that of constructivism, at the same time 

graphic artist, designer, architect, sculptor and painter. For the Zurich concrete, it seems that 

the versatile quality of an aesthetic ultimately outweighs its ability to produce a work 

of total art. If the utilitarian dimension of art is reaffirmed, we must however question the 

function assigned to it, is it still, according to the old constructivist precept, a 

means to "change man by changing his environment" or an object adapted to the 

emerging consumer society? This reflection coexists with a demand for 

the autonomy of the artwork inspired by Van Doesburg, and Max Bill explains: " Art 

concrete is, by virtue of its specific character, an independent entity. It has a 

own existence as precious as that of the natural phenomenon. It is the expression of the human spirit, 
intended for the human spirit406... » Representation of thought therefore, it must, for 

the artist, finds his validity in his adequacy with another field of knowledge 

abstract, universal because scientific: "The more exact the reasoning process, the more 

the idea will be homogeneous, the more the thought will be in harmony with mathematical reflection, and the 
closer one approaches the primary structure, the more the art will become universal407. » The alliance between 
art and science are no longer justified here by the latter's ability to advance 


humanity, but by its quality of invariant. 


In Paris, the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles has become the mecca of geometric abstraction, 

under the influence of Auguste Herbin, since 1948. At the same time a response to the condemnation of art 
non-figurative by the Communist Party, attack against institutional inertia with regard to this 

art form, the manifesto he wrote with Félix Del Marle that year, proposes the 

definition of a reflective abstraction, with Euclidean clarity, taking up the theories that he had 

exhibited in his book Non-figurative, non-objective art (1948, Paris: Lydia Conti). Two years 


Later, Del Marle founded an architecture section within the Salon for those wishing 


408 «Concrete Art is, by virtue of its special character, an independent entity. It has an equally valuable 
existence of its own alongside that of the natural phenomenon. It is the expression of the human spirit, 
intended for the human spirit... ” Max Bill, “Konkrete Kunst”, 1944, quoted and translated by Willy Rotzler 
in Constructive Concepts, An History of Constructive Art from Cubism to the Present, Zurich: ABC Edition, 
1977, p. 128. 

« .,, the more exact the process of reasoning, the more homogeneous the basic idea, the more the 
thought will be in harmony with mathematical thinking, the closer we approach to the primary structure, 
and the more universal art becomes. » Max Bill, “Mathematical thinking in the art of our time”, 

1948, cited and translated by Willy Rotzler in Constructive Concepts, An History of Constructive Art 
from Cubism to the Present, op. cit. p. 130. 
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to free themselves from the two-dimensional space of the painting. In Del Marle's own opinion, the works 
gathered on this occasion belong to divergent logics, it thus opposes the 

free of charge from the “object trend [...] which comes from Moholy and Calder” to “the trend 
architectural, rational, with all the important and fatal and happy consequences on the social level...408 ”. 
It is this second option which presides over the creation of the Espace group 

by Félix del Marle and André Bloc, in 1951. In his manifesto, painters, sculptors and 

architects are invited to direct action with the human community. The watchword 

still seems relevant today, as Domitille d'Orgeval notes: " This utopian mission, 

with a strong social message won over the cause of the greatest creators of the time since 

joined the group Fernand Léger, Sonia Delaunay, Etienne Bédéthy, Piero Dorazio, but 

also Burgoyne Diller, Victor Vasarely, Jean Dewasne, Jean Leppien, Richard Neutra, André Bruyére, 
Bernard-Henri Zehrfuss, Jean Prouvé...409 » The group's actual achievements are rare410, and its 
attempts at internationalization — contacts are made to create 

branches in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, England, Finland and Tunisia — 

ended in relative failure in the same way. In 1955, the exhibition "The Movement" at the 

Galerie Denise René where works by Agam, Bury, Calder, Duchamp, Soto, are presented. 

Tinguely and Vasarely, already propose another mode of interaction with the spectator. In the 

booklet published jointly with the exhibition, texts by Victor Vasarely, Roger Bordier and 

Pontus Hultén describes kinetic art as the culmination of the modernist project. For 

Hultén, the time factor constitutes the main innovation of contemporary art: it brings 

not only greater freedom for the artist but also new means 

of expression, and establishes another relationship between the work and the spectator, the latter in front of 
take an active role in understanding it. Hultén traces the genealogy of this art form 

whose origins are to be found in the cubist and futurist concerns for time and 

space, and of which Marcel Duchamp would represent the ancestor. He mentions in parallel 

the importance of Tatlin, Gabo, Pevsner and Calder. In his "Notes for a Manifesto", 

Vasarely also presents kinetic art as the culmination of modernist research. 


— but understood in a broader sense — as a continuation of pure composition, 


4°8 | etter from Félix del Marle to Jean Gorin, published in Marianne Le Pommeré, The Work of Jean 


Gorin, Wollerau: Waser Verlag, 1985, p. 467. 

4°29 Domitille d'Orgeval, "The Salon des Réalités Nouvelle, for and against concrete art", 
www.realitesnouvelles.org/historique/histoire-du-salon.php (accessed December 5, 2011). 
a Among the rare achievements of the Espace group, it is necessary to distinguish the polychromies 
architectural works designed by Del Marle for the Renault factories in Flins (1952). 
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inaugurated by Cézanne. Breaking with neoplasticism, it offers extra solutions 

architectural to create "a spatial feeling", that is, the illusion of movement and 

duration through perspective effects. To achieve this, the artist uses science — 

geometry, chemistry, physics — which he uses according to his sensitivity. The effect of art that merges 
for Vasarely with its finality, is moreover of an emotional order, from simple pleasure to the shock of 
beautiful. Object of distraction or delight, the work becomes a manifestation of the new 

leisure culture: "If the idea of the plastic work resided until now in an approach 

artisanal and in the myth of the "unique piece" it is found today in the 


design of a possibility of RECREATION, MULTIPLICATION and EXPANSION411 . 


» 


What are the consequences for British art of the loss of authority of the School of Paris? 

Having depended since Impressionism on the aesthetic innovations of the continent, is it able 

to emancipate himself and assert his own originality, or must he submit to the new 

dominant influence exerted by the United States? For the United Kingdom, the end of the 1980s 
1950 opened a period of questioning, of which the Suez crisis in 1956 constituted one of the 

main indicators. In reaction to the nationalization of the Canal by Nasser, an operation 

military operation in Egypt is decided jointly with France and Israel — the operation, 

condemned by the United Nations, is cut short under the double pressure of the United States and 
The failure led to a repositioning of Great Britain on the chessboard 

international, now forced to align itself with American foreign policy. He threatens 

also the dominant discourse that the United Kingdom remains, despite the loss of its 

empire, a great power whose independence would be guaranteed by its striking force 

nuclear. It finally sounds the death knell for the national political consensus imposed by the war and 
extended during the reconstruction period, as Labour firmly opposed this 

which they consider to be the anachronistic manifestation of a colonial policy. This crisis 

identity comes as economic growth allows the country to access society 

consumption after long years of restriction. Images of prosperity seem 

find an echo in the technicolor films of Hollywood cinema that invade the screens, 


and young people from working-class backgrounds identify their revolt with American Rock n'Roll. 


“"! Victor Vasarely, “Notes for a Manifesto,” Le Mouvement, Paris: Galerie Denise René, 1955, np 
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British culture is also under attack from within — a group of writers, 'The Young 

"Angry Young Men", following in the footsteps of John Osborne, do not hesitate 

not to display their disillusionment with traditional values. This spirit of protest and 

opening, however, only slightly blows on the Fine Arts. Lawrence Alloway notes 

thus: "In front of the great exhibition on modern art in the United States at present 
presented at the Tate Gallery, what attitude will help the English visitor? It is necessary 

to admit that there existed in Elizabethan England an intellectual customs tariff on the 
American culture. In some areas — fiction, poetry, the entertainment arts — 

We have resigned ourselves to the American contribution, but the general feeling towards their 
painting and sculpture is characterised by reluctance. 412 "His interest in 

American culture is already shared by those who participate in the discussions of 

the Independent Group. By wanting to take an active part in defining the artistic scene 
contemporary, Alloway also adopts a posture which could recall that of 

Greenberg. It is not until the acrimony of relations between the ICA leadership team and the 
new generation of criticism that does not reflect this palpable tension throughout society 
British between youth culture and traditional high culture . Read continues to ensure 

the promotion of modern art, but he now adopts a detached reading privileging 

the great figures to the detriment of a historical analysis. In his history of painting 

modern (A Concise History of Modern Painting, London: Thames and Hudson, 1959), he 
under the same name "constructivism", Kandinsky, Mondrian, Van Doesburg, 

Malevich, Gabo and Pevsner, the Bauhaus, citing in passing Nicholson and Pasmore as two 
of these English representatives. More than the definition of a movement, this chapter 

offers a broad reading of the evolution of a trend, from its abstract origins to its refusal 

from individualism, through its concern for space and its social aims 

which embody its application to architecture or applied arts. For Reyner Banham or 
Lawrence Alloway, it is easy to understand that modernism then exerts an attraction 
ambiguous, because it has become one of the spearheads of the high culture they are fighting, but it 
also constitutes a field of exploration for those who want to free themselves from forms 


traditional. The position of the small group of artists formed around Victor Pasmore is 


“1? “Eaced with the large exhibition of Modern Art in the United States at the Tate Gallery, what 
attitude will help the English visitor? We may well admit that there is an intellectual tariff in 
Elizabethan England on American culture. In certain fields — fiction, poetry, the lively arts — we are 
resigned to the American contribution, but the general feeling about American 
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even more complex. The characteristics of their works make them similar to constructive art. 
Sculptures, paintings, reliefs and mobiles are constructed from a repertoire of forms 

simple geometric. Their composition results from principles often modeled on 

natural processes. Without a focal point, it induces a new way for the viewer 

dynamics of apprehension. Light becomes a component in its own right thanks to 

the incorporation of industrial materials selected for their refractive qualities, but 

also because of their development in three dimensions. Open or mobile, these 

constructions interact with their environment, implicitly raising the question of 

integration of the arts. What strategy can Pasmore's group then adopt to impose 

in the cultural mainstream , an art form whose message is intended to be universal, but which must 


prove one's originality by freeing oneself from all influence? 


painting and sculpture is one of resistance. » Lawrence Alloway, “US Modern: Paintings”, op. cit., 
p. 1 
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Chapter I: Nine Abstract Artists 


"Despite personal differences, most of them resist "the distraction of 
the exterior" in their desire to be concrete and conceive of space as an open medium, 
continuous. Many of them are concerned with the ideas of technology (Pasmore, 
Kenneth Martin and Hill) and others tend to rely on the criteria of the absolute which are the bane of 


non-figurative theory1 . as 


Lawrence Alloway, 1954 


For the most part, Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory evokes one of the first texts 
Lawrence Alloway's large-scale work — a curiosity in itself, since the Pop art advocate engages ina 
critical analysis of trends in post-war British abstraction2 , hes 
through the work of Robert Adams, Terry Frost, Adrian Heath, Anthony Hill, Roger Hilton, 

Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Victor Pasmore and William Scott. But before being a book, 

Nine Abstract Artists is first and foremost an exhibition project initiated, once again, by Adrian 

Heath. The selected artists have all already participated in several events 

organized by Heath, whether it be “Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles” 

(Artists' International Association, London, May 22-June 11, 1951) or the three presentations 

of a weekend in his studio (22 Fitzroy Street, London, March and July 1952, May 1953). He 

plans to accompany the exhibition with a publication that he is proposing to the publisher Alec Tiranti3 


The planned book is intended to be more ambitious than previous Broadsheet booklets : it 


: “Despite personal differences, most of them resist 'the distraction of the external’ in their desire for 
concretion and most of them conceive of space as open, continuous medium. 

Several of them are concerned with ideas of technology (Pasmore Kenneth Martin, and Hill) and others 
have a tendency to lean on the absolute standards which are the bane of non-figurative 

theory. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., 1954, p. 10. 

* It is often forgotten that Lawrence Alloway's early critical career was marked as much by his taste for 
abstraction as by his interest in information science. 

In 1957, Reyner Banham still referred to him under the pseudonym of M. Abstrait (R. Banham, “Alloway 
and After’, Architect's Journal, no. 126, December 26, 1957, p. 493). 

° Alec Tiranti lived next door to Heath's studio and had already published his book Abstract Painting: 
Its Origin and Meaning (op. cit.) the previous year. 
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includes, in addition to the artists' statements, an introduction by an art critic 
recognized. Heath first thinks of Charles Handley Read, whose interest in architecture 
modernist is well known, and who published a monograph on Wyndham Lewis in 1951, but he 
declined the invitation4 . His choice then fell on Lawrence Alloway who 
replaced Toni del Renzio on the ICA Exhibitions Subcommittee in the fall of 1953 and who 
presides, from the end of the following year, over the events organized by the Independent 
Group. Regular contributor to the periodicals Art News and Review and Art News (from 
1953), Alloway is far from being unknown to artists close to Pasmore, as he is 
the author of several glowing reviews of their group and solo exhibitionsd . 

He also used his position within the ICA to organize, from March 1954, 


a retrospective of Pasmore's work. 


The introduction to Nine Abstract Artists begins with a brief history of the non-abstract movement. 
figurative in Great Britain, a pretext for several attacks on Herbert Read. The tone is 

given from the first footnote. Alloway explains his choice of the non-figurative term 

instead of abstract which he considers misleading, and lists several art historians 

prestigious (including Alfred H. Barr) sharing his opinion. Then he uses as a counter-example a 
quote from Read, taken from the first issue of Axis, where the latter justifies the use of the word 
abstract by its kinship with absolute. Alloway then rushes to conclude: "... this tying 

abstract absolute does not seem satisfactory to me. | propose to use abstract in the sense of 

to draw from, or divert from [...] The concrete word will be used for works of art in which 


the process of abstraction is not perceptible — that is, for painting without reference 


* Remarks by Kenneth Martin and Adrian Heath reported by Alastair Grieve (2005). In the 
same work, Alastair Grieve nevertheless reports that Heath told Robert Lynton that the first 
author considered was Andrew Forge (August 12, 1992). 

esi Alloway, Art News and Review, London, vol. IV, no. 13, 26 July 1952, p. 4 (review of 

the second exhibition in Heath's studio); 'This Summer Abroad: Britain; Realism, ruins and 
Frenchmen’, Art News, New York, vol. 53, no. 4, June, July, August 1954, pp. 33, 68-70 (review 
of the exhibition Artist vs. Machine); 'The Redfern Gallery, Pasmore's constructions’, Art 

News and Review, London, vol. IV, no. 8, 17 May 1952, p. 3 (review of Victor Pasmore's 
exhibition at the Redfern Gallery from 1 to 31 May 1952); 'The Development of the Mobile’, 

Art News and Review, London, vol. V, no. 18, 3 October 1953, p. 2. (review of Kenneth 
Martin's exhibition at the Whittington Hospital Gallery), ‘Smooth Elegance', Art News and 
Review, London, vol VI, no. 7, 1 May 1954, p. 6 (review of Kenneth and Mary Martin's exhibition 
at the Heffer Gallery, Cambridge). 
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exterior6 . _, The relationship between the members of the Independent Group and those of the Committee 
The ICA directors are then very tense: the proposal by Reyner Banham and Robert 

Melville to devote the Independent Group session in the fall of 1953 to the problems 

aesthetics of contemporary art was received coldly by Roland Penrose, Peter 

Gregory and Peter Watson who doubted the ability of these young polemicists to deal with this subject 
with the seriousness it deserved. It is also true that this session was imagined to respond to 

four lectures on The Aesthetics of Sculpture previously given by Read at the ICA7 . The seminar 
designed by Alloway for the Independent Group series is entitled 

thus "The Human Image" taking up the title of a conference by 

Read, with a certain sense of provocation, since his remarks are limited to the culture of 

mass. This latent hostility goes beyond the framework of personal conflicts, because it is the 

direct consequence of the direction taken by the Independent Group's thinking, 

as Anne Massey recalls: “Inspired by the philosophy of logical positivism and 

existentialism, the group came to a new understanding of modernism which 

emphasized the history of science and technology and glorified the disorder of human existence as 
opposed to the preciousness of metaphysical art8 . "This reassessment 
of modernism is evident in the introduction to the book Nine Abstract Artists... and this 

even though Alloway remains within the confines of traditional art history, avoiding any 


reference to popular culture. 


The critic begins his history of British non-figurative art with the Unit movement. 
One" (1933), whose actors emphasized the international character. He retains from Paul Nash's 


definition of the group the importance for these artists of the concept of design9 , their use of 


: “This abstract-absolute tie-up, on the contrary, seems to me unsatisfactory. | propose to use abstract 
meaning to draw out of or away from... The word concrete will be used for the works of art in which a 
process of abstraction is not perceptible — that is, for painting without external reference. » 

Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit.,n. 1, p. 17. 

The entire cycle "Aesthetic Problems in Contemporary Art" would also have its origins in the 
desire to respond to the series of four lectures on the aesthetics of sculpture, given by Herbert 
Read in 1953. Anne Massey, The Independent Group: modernism and mass culture in Britain, 
1945-59, op. cit., p. 55. 

“Inspired by the philosophy of logical positivism and existentialism, the group arrived at a new 
understanding of modernism which emphasized the history of science and technology and glorified 
in the disorder of human existence as opposed the preciousness of metaphysical art. » Anne 
Massey, ibid, p. 33. 

The English word design does not really have an equivalent in French since it means both 
drawing, design, and a style specific to applied arts. We will therefore always use it in italics in its 
English understanding. 
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an imagination free of any literature or metaphysics and often architectural quality 

of their works. But he immediately notices: " Design", "architectural quality": the words 

are familiar. The clear and solid omnipresence of these terms connotes a universal similar to 
that of critics like Fry and Wilenski, who believed in a kind of pure, un-excruciating, probably 
colorless core at the heart of great art and modern art10. " And of 

continue, after citing several authors from the book Unit One (Wadsworth, Nicholson and 
Read): "The Platonic drift of abstract aesthetics is summed up here: geometry is a path to a 
higher world11. " For Alloway, the second stage in the development of 

Non-figurative art in Britain coincides with the arrival of artists emigrating from 

continent from 1933 (Gropius, Breuer, Moholy-Nagy, Gabo and Mondrian), and culminates 
with the edition of Circle (1937) "published with the writings and pictures of the most distinguished 
refugees and the most cosmopolitan British artists12 ". He deplores, however, that this 
publication in the spirit of the Bauhaus constitutes an isolated example, while noting: " Circle 
(and what it represents) nevertheless remains important for post-war British art13. " The critic 
then cites the magazine Axis, which seems to him to be of less interest, because the 

The intentions of this English version of Abstraction Création have been perverted by a 
national penchant for romanticism. Then comes the war, and psychological regression 

and artistic which follows: "Both the loyal men [the war artists: Sutherland, 

Nash, Piper] that the dreamy boys [Vaughan, Craxton and Minton] developed a 

landscape imagery that implied a kind of dark, meditative patriotism. The sceptered island had 
become an armoured womb. 14" Alloway then draws the logical conclusion from 


This short history: "No pre-war British artist is important to art 


i “Design', 'architectonic quality: the words are familiar. The clear, sturdy pervasiveness of the 
terms connotes a universal similarity to that of critics like Fry and Wilenski, who believed in a 
kind of pure core, without excrescences, probably colorless, at the heart of great art and 
modern art. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 1. 

" “There the platonic drift of abstract aesthetic is summed up: geometry is a means to the 
high word. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

12« _., published with words and pictures by the distinguished refugees and the more 
cosmopolitan of the British artists. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid., p. 2. 

"S «Nevertheless Circle (and what it stands for) is significant in relation to post-war British 

art. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

"* «Both the loyal men and the dreamy boys developed an imagery of landscape which 
implied a kind of dark, meditative patriotism. The sceptred isle became armored womb » 
Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 
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figurative in the 1950s: they became romantic or at least, like Nicholson or Hepworth, tired of their 


1930s purity15 . 


By beginning his history in 1933, Alloway ignores the first abstract attempts 

vorticists of the 1910s. This "Zone of silence", as Banham16 would later call it, was commonplace 
at the time: the sulphurous personality of Wyndham Lewis, his takes 

political positions — in particular, his attitude towards Nazism in the 1970s 

1930 — or his incendiary work, The Demon of Progress in Art, published in 1954, seem to be the exact opposite 
of the understanding of modern art at the time. Although Alloway limits his remarks to 

England, the chronological limits he has chosen for himself, therefore lead him to consider art not 
figurative as an epiphenomenon of international modernism. Undeniably cosmopolitan, 

The publication Circle alone finds favor in these eyes, Alloway stigmatizing both the 

discourse defended by the English artists and theorists of Unit One and Anglicization 

progressive of the Axis review. This rejection of Englishness constitutes a distinctive trait of 

the Independent Group. It is the main source of conflict between Banham and his master 
Nikolaus Pevsner; Banham would go so far as to identify it as the mark of a modernist camp. 
enemy who would have denied his principles to "embrace the English failings of compromise and 
the most hackneyed sentimentality17 ". It is undoubtedly this same refusal of compromise which 
finally led Alloway to revise his judgment of Nicholson and Hepworth, and of their 

potential roles in the development of post-war non-figurative art, as he wrote 

two years earlier: "Nicholson and Hepworth continued in the 1950s the lucid and classicizing 
abstract art of the 1930s18. " In fact, these two artists no longer have 

participated in exhibitions organized by the Pasmore group after 1953. The news 

concerns that the group shares in some way with the Independent Group — the 

place of art in society, interest in technology — play a determining role in 


this distance. For Terry Frost and William Scott, however, it is different, because they 


“In the fifties none of the pre-war British artists are important for non-figurative art: they have 
either become romantics or, like Nicholson and Hepworth, at least tired their thirtyish purity. » 
Lawrence Alloway, ibid., pp. 2-3. 

me Although Lewis was given a retrospective at the Tate Gallery in 1956, it was not until the late 
1950s that Banham rehabilitated the Futurist movement as a whole by restoring its place in the 
history of modernism. Cf Nigel Whiteley, Reyner Banham, Historian of the Immediate 

Future, Cambridge, London: The MIT Press, 2002, p. 9 

"’R. Banham, “Revenge of the Picturesque: English Architecture polemics, 1945-65” in 
Concerning Architecture: Essays on Architectural Writers and Writings presented to 

Nikolaus Pevsner, John Summerson (ed.), Allen Lane: London, 1968, p. 265 
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both belong to the Saint Ives School of which Nicholson and Hepworth remain the 

mentors. Frost was Hepworth's assistant in 1951, and has since set up a studio 

adjacent to Nicholson's at Porthemeor. In addition to personal relationships, Frost shares 

with Nicholson a conception of abstraction in the broad sense, without exclusivity. He thus finds the 
source of his inspiration "in a state of rapture in the face of nature19 ". His work 

then consists of seeking the equivalent of a visual impression, in isolation of 

the studio [fig. 107]. While Frost insists that his paintings are not, however, representations of a 
particular landscape20, Alloway cannot help but ironize: "At Saint 

Ives, they combine non-figurative theory with the practice of abstraction, because the landscape is so 
beautiful that no one can really bring themselves to eliminate it from their art. 21 Frost conceives, in 
in fact, seeing as a global experience, in an understanding that recalls the creative vision defined by 
Roger Fry and Clive Bell22. It is nevertheless interesting to note 

that Alloway, embarrassed by this subjective approach, prefers to cite Kandinsky and the principle of 
internal necessity as an explanation. The refusal of a regional model is here again 


blatant. 


It is probably in the interview with William Scott, printed at the end of the book, 

that the divergences between Alloway and some of the artists appear most clearly 

selected. Scott states: "| am an abstract artist in the sense that | abstract. | don't 

can't be called non-figurative while I'm still interested in modern magic 

space, to primitive sexual forms, to the sensual and the erotic, to disconcerting contours, to the things 
of life23 .” In his introduction, Alloway detects in the subject 

Scott's hollow image of Nicholson's Platonic convictions : "Many artists 

still believe today in the permanence, not of order, but of disorder [...] According to 


Scott, it is found in magic — in primitive or concrete art. Its nature is impalpable; 


"® | awrence Alloway, Art News and Review, Vol. IV, No. 13, July 26, 1952, p. 4. “a state 

1 of delight in front of nature”, Terry Frost, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 23. 

*° The choice of descriptive title, however, contributes to giving the opposite impression. 

*1 «In Saint Ives, they combine non-figurative theory with the practice of abstraction because 

the landscape is so nice nobody can quite bring themselves to leave it outside their art. » 
Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 12. 

*? We will refer to the analysis of the influence of Bell and Fry's theories on Pasmore. 

developed in Chapter 1 (Objective Abstractions) of Part 1. 

*8 «| am an abstract artist in the sense that | abstract. | cannot be called non-figurative while | am still 
interested in the modern magic of space; primitive sex forms, the sensual and erotic, disconcerting 
contours, the things of life. » William Scott, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 37 
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It is fundamentally another absolute, a dark absolute replacing the luminous one24. » Nothing 
is then no longer foreign to the concerns of the Independent Group that this conception of 
timeless and intrinsic qualities of art: Banham has repeatedly emphasized the roots of these 
concepts in 19th-century academicism25. The creative process 

described by Scott — one representation leading to another, and so on — confers 

However, to its images, the status of interchangeable signs [fig. 108]. Their meanings are 
confuse with the act of painting. For Alloway, it is therefore possible to bring the work closer 
Scott's Action Painting: "If the painter renounces all the arguments of abstraction 

but painted in an expressionist manner, the painting can be read as the sum of its actions26. " In 
an article devoted to contemporary American art published in the summer of that same year27, 
the critic also retains Harold's definition of Action Painting 

Rosenberg as a creative use of error, accident, improvisation, 

the sketch and the omission. This connection may then seem to be necessary, because Scott is 
one of the first British painters to be aware of the latest developments of the New School 

York. His long stay in the United States in 1953 allowed him to meet Rothko and 

de Kooning. For the artist, however, this trip was above all an opportunity to take 


awareness of the profoundly European character of his painting. 


Alloway, in fact, divides the nine abstract artists into two distinct groups: the circle of 
Pasmore and those at the other extreme of non-figurative art (Frost, Scott and Hilton). 
He specifies: "[They] belong to the abstractionist painters who melt, bury or 


break Platonic geometry. There is a whole range of styles, from Action Painting 


es “Currently many artists still believe in the constant, not of order, now, but of disorder... As far 
as William Scott is concerned, magic is where you find it — in primitive art, or in concrete art. Its 
nature is imponderable; it is basically another absolute, a dark instead of a bright one. » 
Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 12. 

= Alloway thus cites in a note (n. 18, p. 18) the article by Reyner Banham, “On Abstract 
Theory”, Art News and Review, Vol.V, n°22, November 1953, as well as the lecture given 

by the latter in the series “Aesthetic Problems of Contemporary Art”. 

76 «If the painter discards all points of abstraction and yet paints in an expressionistic way, 

the painting can be read as the sum of his actions. The painting is the result of a unique 
encounter of an artist and his materials. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 
6. 

*7 In this article, interspersed with reviews of several books on American art, Alloway 

quotes Harold Rosenberg at length: "New York, New York, or Paris, Texas," Art News and 
Review, Vol. 6, No. 15, August 21, 1954, p. 3. 
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expressionist to a form of sensual and objectless impressionism28. " His reservations about these 
artists are evident from this first definition, and are only confirmed subsequently: 

"Hilton and Frost represent this style in this book, not in its purest form, but clearly enough29 "; 
"they tend to rely on the criteria of the absolute which are the bane of non-figurative theory30 ", 
etc. Hilton is indeed at odds with the convictions 

d'Alloway when he defines the painter as "a seeker after truth" ["a seeker after 

truth"] and abstraction as an attempt to approach the essence of painting31. The 

criticism nevertheless applies to replace Hilton's remarks in a reflection 

existentialist that he considers more contemporary: "He also thinks that he is like "a man 
swinging in the void". This last sentence implies an existential man, building himself through his 
actions in the present32. » Of a deliberately anonymous style, the flat colored areas 

Hilton's paintings, which Alloway mischievously compares to dried biomorphisms of 

Arp, seem to extend outside the canvas [fig. 109]. The artist designs his works 

as space activators as he explains: "the effect must be felt in 

outside rather than inside the painting: painting should not be, first and foremost, an image, but a 
mechanism for creating space33. ” Painting therefore no longer constitutes an en- 

itself, but exists in the perception of the viewer. Because it leads to redefining the nature of 

the work, this conception of space becomes for Alloway a key element capable of defining 

a new generation of abstract artists. He can therefore conclude: "These nine artists 


abstracts have much in common. Despite personal differences, most resist 


o “[They] belong to the painterly abstractionist who melt, bury, or fracture platonic 


geometry. There is a stylistic gamut from expressionistic action painting to a kind of sensual 
impressionism without things. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 4. 

*° “Hilton and Scott represent the style in this book, not at its purest but fairly clearly” 
Lawrence Alloway, ibid, p. 6. 

a “[They] have a tendency to lean on the absolute standards which are the bane of non- 
figurative theory. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid., p. 10. 

Roger Hilton, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 30. 

32" .. he also believes ‘he is like a man swinging out into the void'. The latter sentence 
implies existential man making himself in the present by his action. » Lawrence Alloway, 
Nine Abstract, op. cit., pp. 4-5 

°° “The effect is to be felt outside rather than inside the picture: the picture is to be not 
primarily an image, but a space-creating mechanism’, Roger Hilton, Nine Abstract Artists, op. 
cit., p. 29 
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"distraction from the outside" [...] and most conceive of space as an open, continuous medium34. " 


For Alloway, emphasizing the originality of this non-figurative art goes hand in hand with the affirmation of 
its spontaneous character. Without a mentor, this generation of artists would have 

Nevertheless, there was a pioneer in the person of Victor Pasmore. He was not only the first to 

having adopted abstraction in 1947, collage in 1948, then relief in 1951, but also, according to 

the critic, the leader of a group consisting of Martin, Hill, Heath and Adams. The 

Pasmore's statement published in Nine Abstract Artists confirms this impression by 

the authority of the tone adopted and the subject chosen: a short history of abstract art ending with 

an argument about the need to work in real space — the whole modeled on his 

personal development. Alloway's judgment of Pasmore's importance is based, on the other hand, on his 
in-depth knowledge of the artist's works and writings.35 The critic 

considers Pasmore's development exemplary, because it illustrates the transition from the notion 

from abstraction to the concept of concrete art: "His art evolved from a 'window on nature' to painting as 
an object, through a language of elliptical signs36. " He also appreciates 

his uncompromising attitude: "He chose to oppose what he could do most easily. "37 Pasmore's work 
thus appears as a constant re-evaluation of this 

which is acquired and would thus fall, in a certain way, under a logic similar to the debates of 

the Independent Group. Alloway particularly appreciates the heroic efforts of 


theorization of the artist and his circle: "The desire to evaluate his works as much as to 


54 “These nine artists have a great deal in common. Despite personal differences, most of them 

resist 'the distraction of the external [...] and most of them conceive of space as an open, continuous 
medium. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 10. 

%° Unlike the artists previously studied, Alloway does not refer to Pasmore's statement published 

in Nine Abstract Artists in his introduction. He cites earlier sources that he has already mentioned in 
the leaflet published on the occasion of the retrospective "Victor Pasmore" at the ICA: Abstract Art 
Comment by some artists and critics selected by Victor Pasmore (op. cit.), Victor Pasmore, "The 

Artist Speaks", (op. cit.). 

The existence of a continuous dialogue between the critic and the artist can also be seen in the mention 
of the correspondence between Pasmore and Biederman, then unpublished. 

°° «His art has evolved from being a window onto 'nature' through an elliptical sign-language, 

to the picture-as an object. Underlying Pasmore's development is the fundamental problem of the inter 
action of the various levels of abstraction and autonomy” Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, 

op. cit., p. 5. 

°7 «He has elected to oppose what he can do most easily. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid., p. 7. 
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creating them leads him to scrutinize his art as soon as it takes shape38. " Pasmore would have said in this way 
abandoned a classical understanding of abstraction by renouncing its power 

evocative. The attention paid to the structure of the work would have led him to favor the forms 
geometric and real materials, then to design the painting as an object. His 

progression towards constructivism would have been then encouraged by his reading of Biederman 
[fig. 110]. Constructivism must here be understood as a style that would characterize 

the use of geometric shapes, the use of industrial materials and the 

development of the work in three dimensions. A few months earlier, during the 

Pasmore's retrospective at the ICA, Alloway described the artist's motivations from the 

as follows: "Carving wood or stone would not allow Pasmore to obtain the 

spatial/light effects he is looking for. So he adopted the practical ideas of the 

constructivism on the use of mechanical technology to express the spatial/light effects of its 
figurative river representations39. » The terminology used 

(spatial/light effects) was directly borrowed from Charles Biederman. In Nine 

Abstract Artists, Alloway now reports disagreements between the American artist and 

Pasmore, who nevertheless takes up in his text the arguments developed in the book Art as the 
Evolution of Visual Knowledge. Alloway does not, in fact, see Pasmore's interest in the 
mechanical techniques than the desire to renew its formal language. He notes, however, 

the artist's failure to adhere to the principles of industrial production: "Although he names 

its prototype reliefs, its assembly technique is carried out with the flair of a painter and 

not with the functional economy of an architect or designer. Pasmore positioned himself 

as an Anti Morris, but his failure to rely on industrial technique 

assembly from standardized elements is in fact a late form of "Arts and Crafts" individualism40. " 
Alloway's view seems to have evolved, for at 


The previous spring, he concluded the leaflet that accompanied the retrospective of 


38 “A desire to evaluate as well as to create art works leads him to voteize his art as it comes into being. » 


Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

i “Carving in wood or stone could not give the space-light effects No more wants. So he 

adopted the technical ideas of constructivism relating to the use of machine-technology to 

express in concrete form effects of space-light related to his figurative river-scenes. » 

Lawrence Alloway, Victor Pasmore, Paintings and constructions, 1944-1954, London: ICA, 

1954, np 

"7 “Though he calls his relief prototypes his technique of assembly is done with the flair of a painter, 
not the functional economy of an architect or designer. Pasmore has set himself up as Anti-Morris 
but, in fact, his failure to rely on industrial technique of assembly with 
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Victor Pasmore, mentioning his early photostats and a lecture by the artist on the 

painting, sculpture and modern mechanization. A few months later, he greeted the 

didactic character of the exhibition "Artist versus Machine", while Banham deplored the 

artisanal character of the works exhibited. We must undoubtedly see here the influence of John McHale41, 
cited in a footnote as an example of an artist knowing how to use technologies 

modern. This turnaround is not without consequences, because it underlines Pasmore's inability to 

inserting oneself into contemporary industrial society already insinuates the backward-looking character of its 


practice of constructivism. 


According to Alloway, Pasmore's group continues the intentions and spirit of Circle. Despite 

the absence of direct links between these artists and the previous generation, he thus notes 

About Mary Martin's reliefs [fig. 111]: "the pale tones and unaccented forms 

provide a soft chiaroscuro reminiscent of Ben Nicholson's best work, his pure white reliefs of the 1930s42. " 
In Mary Martin's statement, however, it appears 

that the limitation of color no longer responds to a strategy of purity, but that it is the direct consequence of 
the concrete nature of the work43. More than appearances, these would be 

the aims of Circle that these artists would pursue, that is to say the search for a "unity 

cultural" underpinned by the Bauhaus ideal. None of the artists in the group, except Pasmore44, had ventured 
into an extra-artistic domain, whether 

architecture or design. Furthermore, if Pasmore and Adams are professors at the Central School 

whose pedagogy is indeed inspired by the Bauhaus, Pasmore does not see in this educational choice 

than a strategy by Principal William Johnston to revolutionize arts education. 

Only Anthony Hill mentions principles that could be included in the philosophy of 


Circle when he describes what constitutes Max Bill's success for him: "Working in the 


standardized components has a belated Arts and Crafts individualism. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract 
Artists, op. cit., p. 9 

“" Mc Hale collaborated that same year with Alloway in the organization of the exhibition 

“Collages and Objects” at the ICA 

* “The pale tones and unemphatic forms provide a mild chiascuro reminiscent of Ben Nicholson 

best work, his pure white relief of the thirties. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 14. 


“8 For Mary Martin, color retains an evocative power and must therefore be eliminated. She 
concludes that sculpture is the future of painting cf. Mary Martin, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 


sai Victor Pasmore created the wall relief of the Kingston bus depot in 1950, and in 1951 the 
ceramic fresco for the Regatta restaurant at the Festival of Britain (see above). 
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framework of laws imposed by a problem, elements and their function — an extension of the 
fundamental principle of concrete art — and apply it to the entire plastic and 

visual, leads to establishing a unity and reveals the basic principles which underlie the new 
conceptions of the primordial element, space45. » Alloway also finds a 

contemporary equivalent to the Pasmore group in the Zurich concretes, Max Bill and 

Richard P. Lohse. He also brings together English artists with the American "pure geometricians" 
(taking up the term created by Andrew Carnduff Ritchie46) : 

Burgoyne Diller, Fritz Glarner and Richard Lippold. In Nine Abstract Artists, Anthony Hill 

cites the same artists, but situates them in two distinct trends of abstraction: 

' ...the two main trends in abstract art are therefore architectonic and 

mathematical, "De Stilj" is at the origin of the architectonic movement and constructivism, 

of mathematics. Mondrian, Van Doesburg, Gorin, Del Marle, Lohse and Diller represent the first, 
and Gabo, Pevsner, Vantongerloo, Moholy and Bill, the second47. » Again, the 

list of names cited could suggest a partial knowledge of constructivism, 

but in this case it is not a question of ignorance, but of a deliberate choice. In his 

In an article on Max Bill published the previous year, Hill described the steps taken by the 
Russian constructivists Malevich and Rodchenko, but ultimately rejected them in the name of Max 
Bill, because their conclusions — the end of art — would constitute "an escape from real problems, 
just like that of the traditionalists48 ". More generally, Alloway's analysis aims to resituate 

the Pasmore group in an international dynamic that is both European — it should be noted 

that the critic dismisses the usual French — and American — example. Yet neither the concrete 
Zurich, nor the American "pure geometricians" have reached the same conclusions as 


the English, that is to say the need to develop the work from now on in the three 


45"... to work within the laws imposed by the problem, the elements, and their function — an 
extension of the fundamental principle of concrete art — and to apply this throughout the entire 
visual plastic domain — this results in the establishment of a unity and reveals the basic 
principles which underlie new conceptions of the prime element, space. » Anthony Hill, 

“max bill’, op. cit., p. 27. 

= [Exhibition, New York, MoMA, 1951] Abstract Painting and Sculpture in America, ed. 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, New York: MoMA, 1951. 

“? “Broadly speaking, the two main trends of abstract art are then found to be the 
architectonic and the mathematical, the 'de Stilj' was the origin of the architectonic way and 
constructivism the mathematical. Mondrian, Van Doesburg, Gorin, Del Marle, Lohse and 
Diller representing the former, and Gabo, Pevsner, Vantongerloo, Moholy and Bill, the latter 
way. » Anthony Hill, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 28. 
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dimensions. The artists of the Pasmore circle — with the exception of Hill — are also the only ones to 
not being able to claim direct knowledge of the main historical players in Le Stijl, 

Bauhaus or Constructivism. The three groups actually share only one definition of 

the concrete nature of the work of art. But here again, this statement should be qualified because the 
Not all artists close to Pasmore justify their practice of non-figurative art. 


same way. 


Adrian Heath defines his work as a technique: "the problem is to exercise a kind of 

of logical or objective control over the gradual evolution [of the work] [...] The use of 

numbers, measures and mathematically determined spaces seem to offer this type of 

control, and as an external factor, the same resistance to pure subjectivity, as the model, for the painter 
of representation, or the literary anecdote, for the illustrator49. » If 

This posture allows Heath to avoid any metaphysical interpretation of his work, it 

can also appear traditional, limiting aesthetic issues to those of a 

profession. The choice of artists illustrating the subject of his book Abstract Art. Its Origin and 

Meaning (London, Tiranti, 1953) — Cézanne, Malevitch, Mondrian, Hélion, Arp, Delaunay, 

Kupka, Nicholson, Gauguin, Kandinsky, Magnelli — thus hints at an understanding 

of more classical abstraction than that which transpires in his paintings [fig. 112]. Alloway notes in this 
regard his admiration for Magnelli, the least doctrinaire of painters50. Heath 

thus develops his own interpretation of abstraction, but without excluding definitions 

advanced by Pasmore or Mary Martin, because non-figurative art here also embodies the ultimate stage 
of artistic evolution. However, it seems very far from the reflections of Hill who begins his 

own text, by defining the problems of pure plastic art from categories linked to language (syntax and 
semantics)51. This deliberately theoretical discourse may well be hailed by 


Alloway, however, leads the latter to imply that Hill would suffer from a form of 


“8 “for max bill anything approaching the aim of the russian constructivists is an escape from 
the real problem equal to that of the traditionalists. » Anthony Hill, “max bill’, op. cit., p. 24. 


«The problem is to exercise some logical or objective control on its gradual evolution [...] 

The use of numbers, of measurement, of mathematically determined areas seems to offer this control, 
also as an external factor, the same resistance to pure subjectivity that the model offers the 
representational painter, or the literary anecdote, the illustrator. » Adrian Heath, Nine Abstract 

Artists, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

5° | awrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 11. 

" Anthony Hill, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 27. Hill seems here to be directly inspired by 

the spirit of General Semantics, defined by Alfred Korsybski in his book Science and Sanity, An 
Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (op. cit.). 
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ideological tension: "Hill's main effort in painting [...] is to counter what he 

calls it "nonchalance." He prefers a "precision" expressed by a flat treatment of the 
surface, and which opposes Jackson Pollock's idea of "personal writing" [...] This 

Rigid economy and this compulsive technique have, apart from their intrinsic vitality, a 
international flavor, efficiency nourished by a solid knowledge of history and 

non-figurative theory52. » The reproductions chosen by Hill to illustrate his section in Nine 
Abstract Artists nevertheless show a variety of styles and practices53 : frame 

irregular, resembling gestural painting, abstract patterns reminiscent of exercises 

Klee's educational works, black and white paintings reminiscent of De Stijl or Vasarely [fig. 113 to 
116]. Not reproduced in this book, the artist's first relief, Progression of Rectangles 
([Progression of Rectangles], 1954, collection Dr Jeff Amos) [fig. 117] will nevertheless be 
presented in the Redfern Gallery exhibition in January 1955. The use of plastic 

in this work could evoke the relief exposed by Heath in “Artist versus Machine” 

[fig. 101]. But although the black and white rectangles stuck on the translucent plate 

cast their shadows on the underlying plywood board, the desired effect is that 

of an anonymous treatment of surfaces rather than a play on transparency. As in the 

Hill's contemporary paintings, the intuitive geometric composition of Progression of 


rectangles are characterized by visual instability despite their symmetry. 


Like Adrian Heath, Robert Adams describes his practice of abstract sculpture in terms of 
craft. However, he insists more on the materials than on the method: "The materials 
play a more important role in non-figurative art than in figurative art [...] in art 

figurative, we start from a natural object, in non-figurative art, we only have an idea 


abstract, and for the sculptor this idea is governed to a certain extent by the laws 


° «Hill's central effort in painting [...] is against what he calls 'nonchalance'. He prefers 
‘precision’ which is expressed by a Dead-pan surface treatment that opposes Jackson 
Pollock's ‘personal handwriting idea' [...] The rigid economy and compulsive technique 

have, apart from their intrinsic vitality, an international flavor, an efficiency nourished on a sound 
knowledge of non-figurative history and theory”. Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. 
cit., p. 15. 

°° In the introduction to his statement, Hill also emphasizes the variety of styles he adopted, a 
point of view underlined by the choice of illustrations: Free Orthogonal composition ( oil on 
canvas, 1953); Loop line ( photographic reproduction of a line drawing, 1952); Orthogonal 
composition ( oil on canvas, 1954); Catenary Rythms ( ripolin paint on paper mounted 

on cardboard, 1953-1954). Cf. Anthony Hill, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., pp. 27-29. 
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natural limits of matter, and it is within these limits that one must work54. " It would be possible to 
see there, a trace of the influence of Henry Moore who, according to Adams, was decisive in his 
figurative period55. Alloway nevertheless insists on the henceforth concrete nature of his 
sculptures, described as assemblages of volumes penetrated by space [fig. 118]. 

Kenneth Martin also attaches great importance to the material, but he considers it 

as a reactive component and not as an inert mass: "We can stretch a line 

drawn on paper or canvas, but the line of the wire in equilibrium in space bends under its own 
weight, adopts a curvature linked to its mass, to its own nature56. » The experience is 

a cardinal notion in the creation of his works, as in their apprehension. She 

only allows us to test the qualities of their different elements and to conceive of them as 

a force diagram, like organic forms [fig. 119]. The mobile which evolves 

in three dimensions and in time, is also perceptible only in a succession 

of moments. For Kenneth Martin finally, the experimentation of new materials and techniques 
allows us to renew the way of conceiving the work: “ [The artist] is stimulated by the 

new materials and new ways of working with old ones [...] [He] takes pleasure in the 

discovery of suitable materials and uses the machine and its products to create an environment 


and an experience57 . 


Alloway is fully aware of the differences between these artists and begins his text 
explaining for the first time: “...these nine artists differ from one another, and even 


in the areas of comparison: they provide individual solutions to problems 


** “Materials are of greater importance in non-figurative art than in figurative art [...] For in 
figurative art one begins with a natural object, in non-figurative art one has only an abstract 
idea, and for a sculptor this idea is governed to a certain extent by the natural laws of the 
material, and it is within the limitation of the material that one must work. » Robert Adams, Nine 
Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 21. 

°° Robert Adams, ibid. 

o “The line drawn upon paper or canvas may be taut, but the line of wire balanced in space bends with its own 
weight, taking on a curve which is related to its own weight, taking on a curve which is related to its own nature. » 
Kenneth Martin, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 

vs “[The artist] is stimulated by new materials and by new ways of working the old. [He] 
delights in the discovery of fitting materials and uses the machine and its products in order to 
create environment and experience. » Kenneth Martin, ibid., p. 32. 
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common, different personalities and talents choose different means58 . 

In his conclusion, after pointing out that the book was produced on the initiative of the nine artists, 
He specifies again: "They do not constitute a movement although six out of the nine belong to a single, 
tight-knit group59. " The reflection that Alloway continues in Nine 

Abstract Artist is strongly influenced by her own convictions and the concerns of 

the Independent Group. It also draws on dialogues initiated with certain 

artists, such as Pasmore or Kenneth Martin, and will directly influence the behavior of the 

group. It first attests to a break between these artists and the previous generation 

British abstract artists, and designates them as the heirs of international modernism 
(simultaneously giving new importance to the Circle publication). Alloway attempts 

moreover to include them in a contemporary transnational trend, including the 

American Pure Geometricians and Zurich Concretes. Uniting Beyond Borders 

British thus becomes a guarantee of legitimacy for these abstract artists. By insisting on the 
ideological break with the generation of "Unit One", the critic incidentally creates a 

final separation between the Pasmore group and the Saint Ives artists: Scott and Frost. 

Alloway also isolates Hilton, who for the purposes of the presentation became an expressionist. 
abstract. Moreover, it induces a future partition within Pasmore's group; when it 

highlights the interest that three of its members have in technology (Pasmore, Kenneth Martin 
and Hill), he dismisses Heath and Adams at the same time. Another consequence of this work is 
the establishment of a form of hierarchy within the group. Pasmore appears as the leader 
undisputed, closely followed by Kenneth Martin, and Hill, as a theorist. It should be noted again that for the 
second time this year, Alloway attributes to Mary Martin, and this despite the rarity of his 


works, an importance equivalent to the men of the group. 


Reviews of the exhibition 'Nine Abstract Artists'60 opening at Redfern 
Gallery in London in January 1955, are mostly negative. A notable exception is John 


Berger, who until then had been far from being an unconditional admirer of Pasmore 


58« _.. these nine artists are different from each other, even within the areas of comparison: they offer 
individual solutions to the common problems and different personalities and gifts choose different 
means. » Lawrence Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 10. 

ne “They do not constitute a movement, though six of the nine do belong to a single, closely- 

knit group. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid., p. 16. 

®° As no photographs of the clash have been found to date, the reports 

published in the press constitute the main documentation on the exhibition. 
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and his group, hailed this event as a success: "The exhibition of our nine 

major abstract artists [who are also] the most convinced, is worth a visit. Some 

limited as one might believe their vision, they have an impressive integrity while their 
self-imposed discipline develops their pure visual sensitivity to a very high level61. " The art critic, 
Pierre Rouve, is irritated by the strategy adopted, 

by their choice to publish a theoretical work on their work before the exhibition: 

"All of them - except Adams, Frost and Scott - would have fared much better, if their 

theoretical statements had not made promises that their works, most of the time, cannot keep62. 
" He therefore does not perceive their statements as an effort 

pedagogical, but more as the manifestation of a new academic gloss: 

"The flowering of abstract "theories" can, in fact, only lead to a new academicism 

abstract — and Paris with its closed circuits around Charles Estienne and Léon Degand offers the 
saddest example63. ” Although Alloway took care to avoid in his text any 

reference to French art, many people already associate these artists with the Salon des 

New Realities. In November 1954, Herta Wescher devoted a long article to the 

“New aspects of relief’ in Leon Degand’s review, Art d’Aujourd’hui, in which 

included the works of Victor Pasmore and Mary Martin, alongside those of Nicolas Sch6ffer, 
Robert Jacobsen and Paule Vezelay64. For Rouve, however, the "Nine Artists 

abstracts" constitute "a loose aesthetic brotherhood" ["a loose aesthetic 


confraternity”], the word “confraternity” referring to a British concept 


*' «The exhibition of our nine leading and most convinced abstract artists at the Redfern is 

well worth a visit. However limited one may believe their vision to be, they have an integrity that 
is impressive, whilst their self-imposed disciplines have developed their purely visual 

sensitivity to a very high pitch. These are their best works to date...” Extract from an unidentified 
press cutting, Adrian Heath collection, cited by Alastair Grieve, 2005, p. 31. 

* “All of them — with the exception of Adams, Frost and Scott — would have been much better 
off if their theoretical statements have not made promises which their works more often than not 
fail to fulfill. » Pierre Rouve, “Regimented Form”, Art News and Review, Vol VI, n°26, January 
22, 1955, p. 4. 

* «It is just a pacific mean of visual expression as academic traditionalism — only it is much 
more relevant. In fact, the blossoming of abstract “theories” can only lead to a new abstract 
academism — and Paris with the closed circuits around Charles Estienne and Léon Degand is 
the saddest example. » Pierre Rouve, ibid. 

* In this article, Herta Wescher explains that neoplastic research leading to 

developing the painting in space led to redefining forms of expression traditionally 

linked to sculpture. The article includes a short history of relief, in which the predecessors are 
mentioned — mainly the artists of Abstraction Création — with whom a new generation of all 
nationalities is associated. Herta Wescher, “New Aspects of Relief’, Art d'aujourd hui, Series 

5, No. 7, November 1954, pp. 1-6. 
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traditional groupings of artists, inherited from the Pre-Raphaelites. Rouve condemns, in 

in fact, more the gratuitousness of this abstraction than its doctrinaire character: "It seems to me 
that in their attempt to arrive at an a-sensual constructivism, Pasmore and his friends have 
neglected the two essential requirements that make a work of art: to be personal while aiming for an 
absolute65. " It is interesting to note that Reyner Banham also castigated the year 

preceding the gratuity of contemporary abstraction — but a gratuity included in a 

any other meaning: "It is only when abstraction constitutes a gesture of defiance, as it 

as was the case for Piper and Nicholson in the early 1930s, or for Pasmore when he repudiated 

the widespread idea that he was a painless landscape painter — that's only where the abstract matters. 
When it is practiced with popular support, by artists comforted by their belief in 

possess objective and eternal principles, it becomes the dullest of academies, and loses 


the pioneering attitude that we expect from an artist of our time — our time since Cubism66. ” 


By presenting Pasmore's group as the heirs of Circle, Alloway places these 

artists in an orthodox constructivist tradition. But this analysis is far from being 

shared by his contemporaries, starting with Adrian Heath, one of the main 

group leaders. The exhibition “Measurement and Proportion” [“Measurement and 
Proportion »] that the latter organizes with Andrew Forge in the galleries of the Artists 
International Association from May 10 to 29, 1955, thus proposes to emphasize a mode of 
painting "that transcends stylistic differences and can be used with the same 

conviction by artists who work directly from nature, or who use nature 


only as a starting point, or develop their works from forms that have not 


® «It seems to me that in their attempt to reach an asensuous constructivism, Pasmore and his 
friends have neglected the two essential requirements which go to make a work of art: to be 
personal loving at an absolute. » Pierre Rouve, op. cit. 

% «It is only when abstraction is a gesture of defiance, as it was to Piper and Nicholson in the 

early thirties, as it was to Pasmore when he repudiated the popular idea of him as a painless 
landscapist — it is only thus that abstract matters. When it is practiced with popular support by artists 
secure in believing themselves possessed of objective or eternal principles, it becomes the dreariest 
of academies and loses the pioneering attitude we expect in the artist of our time — the time since 
cubism. » Reyner Banham, “Pioneering Gesture”, Art News and Review, 

Vol VI, No. 7, May 1 , 1954, p. 6. 
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no external association67... » There is no question here of a generation gap because 

Also included in the list of exhibitors is Marlow Moss, an artist historically linked 

to neoplasticism, that the post-impressionist Eliott Seabrooke, or that the painters of 

Euston Road School, William Townsend and William Coldstream. The exhibition does not seek 
not to put forward a form of materialist and existentialist art inscribed in its time, 

as Alloway describes it, but an out-of-fashion method designed as an antidote to 
Expressionism: “A painting does not have to be all gesture and feeling for us to 

felt the personal constraints that govern its manufacture, and the fact is that there are and 

that there will always be artists whose deepest intuitions respond precisely to what is verifiable, 


precise and objective6s8. ” 


The retrospective dedicated to Pasmore, and presented in the Arts Council Gallery in 
Cambridge in February and March of that same year, similarly insists on the absence of 
rupture between the painter's figurative and abstract work. John Commander who writes 
the introduction to the catalogue recalls the links between Pasmore, Claude Roger and William 
Coldstream, but does not name any of the artists now associated with him. He describes his 
evolution towards abstraction as deliberately copying "the development of painting 

French: French direct vision of an impressionism a la Whistler, to the formal and intellectual 
analysis of Cézanne and Seurat69 ”. The desire to free painting from all logic 

illusionist then led the artist, still according to Commander, to abandon the painting 
two-dimensional to build concrete objects — a decision both motivated by its 

collaborations with architects and through his knowledge of the work of the constructivists, 
Mondrian, Arp, Klee, Moore, Miro and Nicholson. He is quick to conclude, however: "For 


Pasmore, however, does not imply a total abandonment of the objective aspirations of 


°” «A factor which cuts across stylistic difference and may be employed with equal 

conviction by artists who work directly from nature, or who use nature as a point of departure 
only, or who evolve their works from forms which have no outside associations...” Andrew 
Forge , Measurement and Proportion / An Exhibition arranged by Adrian Heath and Andrew 
Forge, London: AIA Gallery, 1955 (mimeoed text). 

°° « A painting does not have to be all gesture and feeling in order for us to feel the personal 
compulsions behind its making; and the fact is that there are and always will be artists whose 
deepest intuitions respond precisely to that which is verifiable, clear cut and objective” 
Andrew Forge, ibid. 

69« _. deliberately traces the development of French painting from the direct vision of 
Whistler-like Impressionism to the formal intellectual analysis of Cezanne and Seurat. » John 
Commander, Victor Pasmore/Selected Works 1926-1954, Cambridge: The Arts Council, 
February-March 1955, p. 4 
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Euston Road School, but the reassessment of objective factors in the light of new 

ideas [...] The formulation of such an aesthetic does not necessarily imply the invalidation of the 
figurative painting. It is more the rationalization of the artist's need to express himself in 

new terms free from the associations of the pictorial tradition, a vision conditioned by current 
scientific concepts of space and matter70. " If he notes the use by 

Not more about materials and industrial technology, he sees it less as a 

adherence to contemporary society as a form of resistance, an attempt to 

rethinking artistic creation “at a time when science and technology are assuming a dominant 


social role, which threatens the possibilities of personal development of the individual71 ”. 


In the summer of 1955, Pasmore presented seven reliefs at the Redfern Gallery, five of which were to be 
produced in series (four editions of six copies and one of twelve). These works are 

divide into two modes of composition. In the first of vertical type, slats 

forming a rectangle are grouped in the center of a rectangular surface and often 

transparent. Their linear rhythm is underlined by a limited range of half-tone colors. 

shade - lilac, ochre, brown, brick, etc. — to which are added white and black. The second 
horizontal composition is characterized by a less pronounced relief. Its shapes — rectangles, 
more or less wide bands — balance each other on either side of a central axis. These reliefs 

may appear as prototypes whose form had to be standardized in order to 

reproduction. The long report made by Alloway in Pasmore's studio in Blackheath that same 


summer?2 [fig. 120 to 122] leads to a completely different conclusion. It is however necessary 


7° «For Pasmore however, this does not mean a complete abandonment of the objective 
aspirations of the Euston Road School, but a reassessment of objective factors in the light of 
new ideas... The formulation of such an aesthetic does not necessarily imply the invalidation 
of figurative painting ; rather it is the rationalization of the artist's need to express in new 
terms unencumbered by the associations of pictorial tradition a vision conditioned by current 
scientific concepts of space and matter. » John Commander, ibid., p. 6 

” "Basmore sees his recent works in new media as an attempt to 

"Pasmore himself regards his recent work in the new media as an attempt to establish 

a working relationship between the identity and nature of artistic creation and the processes 
of an age in which science and technology have assumed a social dominance, which threatens 
the possibility of the individual's personal development." John Commander, ibid., p. 6 


eis Alloway “Pasmore constructs a relief’, Art News, vol 55, n°4, 1956, pp. 32-35 and 55- 
56. 
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note that it belongs to a series of articles on contemporary artists published by the 

Art News magazine , and whose form — a “visual” testimony of a creator at work — has 

forces the critic to use a mode of narration certainly more suited to abstract expressionism than to 
geometric abstraction73. This text nevertheless allows 

to understand the different stages of creating a relief. Pasmore first creates 

quick studies in ballpoint pencil to set up your composition, then research in the 

Jay Hambidge's book, Dynamic Symmetry, a type of rectangle that can fit into it. 

Alloway nevertheless specifies: "Although Pasmore checked his designs with the principles 
Hambidge's ideals, he does not use harmonic rules dogmatically, but 

as a guide to the continuity of form [...] Pasmore emphasizes that mathematics is subordinate to a 
purely artistic faculty74. " The artist then uses pieces 

cardboard, metal or plastic stored in the workshop, which he places on or under a plate 

of plexiglass placed on the ground. The transparency allows it to work on light effects. 

In a constant back and forth between intuition and rationalization, it gradually modifies 

the whole of its composition which from vertical, becomes horizontal. And Alloway explains: 

"The creation of the relief produces a kind of diagram of increasing complexity with the 

color, depth, glass, solid materials, then transforms into a summit of renunciations: the glass goes 
away, depth and color are both reduced...75 ” 

For the critic, Pasmore's constructivism is largely the product of improvisation. 

and now opposes the actions of Vantongerloo or Bill, two artists he cited 

yet as equivalents to Pasmore's group in Nine Abstract Artists. A 

comparative reading of Alloway's article and the one that Chanin devoted four years earlier to 
Gabo in the same magazine, clearly highlights what constitutes for the critic the originality of 
Pasmore's work76. In an interview supported by biographical notes, 


Chanin reported Gabo's words directly, giving the artist the opportunity to define 


’° The Art News magazine was then a platform for Abstract Expressionism. The artists who were 
followers of this trend were, moreover, the majority of the subjects of these reports. See JP 
Criqui, “De Visu (le regard du critique)”, Cahiers du Musée National d'Art Moderne, Autumn 
1991, n°37, pp. 79-95. 

or “Though Pasmore checked his drawings with Hambidge's ideal principles, he does not use 
harmonic rules dogmatically but as a guide to continuity of form [...] Pasmore emphasizes that 
the mathematics is subordinate to the purely artistic faculty. » Lawrence Alloway, “Pasmore 
constructs a relief”, op. cit., p. 33 

’° «The creation of the relief makes something like a graph of mounting complexity with color, 
depth, glass and solids, which then turns into a record of renunciation: the glass goes, depth 
and color are both reduced...” Lawrence Alloway, ibid., p. 55 
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only the essential phases in the creation of a work, namely "projecting, sketching then 

"to work". The sculptor appeared to be the master of a process, designing the work, giving it 
shaped by drawing, testing its qualities by a model which then allowed it to 

to be made to scale. Alloway notes that each stage punctuating the creation of the relief 

by Pasmore finally gave rise to the creation of an original work and comments: 

"Pasmore explained his process by analogy with musical variations and themes, 

but it seems to me that it is more radical than that, because a theme and a variation have a 
single form, while Pasmore's reliefs on the rectangle and the line give equal value to each variation. 
77 "For Alloway, Pasmore's work escapes a 

deterministic development. Its links with constructivism should therefore be sought in 

the use of industrial materials and his attraction to architecture. But the critic 

note: "Pasmore nevertheless admits as a real danger, the threat of 

dehumanization by machines that Giedon and Mumford talk about. He believes, as he 

wrote after the group exhibition of the English constructivists entitled "Artist versus Machine", that 
"we must master and contain the machine within ourselves"78. If 

Pasmore designs limited editions rather than multiples, so it wouldn't be, according to 

Alloway, through incomprehension of industrial methods, but because he would refuse their 


consequences. 


78 AL Chanin, “Gabo makes a construction”, Art News, Vol. 52, n°7, 1953, pp. 34-37 and 46 “The 
a process was explained by Pasmore as analogous to a musical theme and variations but it 
seems to me more radical that that, because a theme and variation has a single form whereas 
Pasmore's reliefs on the rectangle and line posit an equal value for each variation. » 

Lawrence Alloway, “Pasmore constructs a relief”, op. cit., p. 56. 

x However Pasmore accepts as a real danger the threat of dehumanization by machines which Giedon and 


Mumford talk about. He believes as he wrote after a group exhibition of English Constructivists called artist vs 
machine that “we must master and contain the machine within ourselves” Lawrence Alloway, ibid., p. 55. 
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Chapter II: Today is tomorrow 


"Early modern art is full of theories about the integration of all the arts, questioning 
later the realization of his ideals. But the tomorrows of yesterday are not today — and the ideal of a 


symbiosis between art and architecture has not come to fruition491. » 


Lawrence Alloway, 1956. 


The exhibition "This is Tomorrow" which is taking place at the Whitechapel Art Gallery in London, 
from August 9 to September 9, 1956, is often referred to as the first demonstration 

of the scale of English Pop art. It is thus identified with Richard Hamilton's collage, Just 

What is it that makes today's homes so different, so appealing? (1956, Kunsthalle, 

Tubingen), now celebrated as a pop icon, but then intended to be published as 

form of reproduction in the catalogue, and on the exhibition posters. In this collage, 

References to popular and urban culture actually illustrate the topics debated by 

the Independent Group at the ICA from 1952 to 1955. The assimilation of this discussion group into the 
Pop art is a late phenomenon, as it was not until 1962 that Lawrence Alloway and Reyner Banham 
mentioned its decisive role in defining this movement492 . 

building the myth of the Independent Group, these two critics — associates of the rest 

closely associated with the organization and posterity of “This is Tomorrow” — have contributed to a 
confusing interpretation of the exhibition. However, it is not the prerogative of this 


group than a manifestation of Pop art, even if a significant part of its exhibitors 


=e Early modern art is full of theories concerning the integration of all the arts, with realization 
of the ideals scheduled for another time. But yesterday tomorrow is not today — and the ideal of 
symbiotic art architecture has not been achieved. » [Exhibition, London, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
1956] This is Tomorrow, Lawrence Alloway, “ Introduction 1”, London: Whitechapel Art Gallery, 

} g56 (n. p). 

In his article "Pop art since 1949" (The Listener, 27 December 1962), Lawrence Alloway 
establishes Francis Bacon's use of popular imagery as a precedent for Pop art, and points to the 
Independent Group (then cited through the exhibitions "Parallel of Life and Art" and "Man, 
Machine Motion") as its main source of inspiration. At the same time, Reyner Banham 
sets out to define the Independent 
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have regularly participated in conferences at the ICA The Independent Group cannot be held responsible for 
confuse with an artistic movement, because it mainly establishes the framework of a discourse 

criticism that would become popular at the end of the fifties. The reduction of the program of 

"This is Tomorrow" is a collaboration between artists and architects, which also links this exhibition to the 
traditional concerns of constructive art493. From its very beginning, 

inauguration, some critics only identify the supporters of the latter 


trend, distinguishing them by the formal homogeneity of their achievements and the kinship of 


their steps. 


In his introduction to the catalogue, Alloway attributes the specificity of “This is Tomorrow”, 

its heterogeneous character, at its origins: "It results from the failure of a proposal for 

to mount an exhibition designed in line with orthodox integration [of the arts] 

recommended by the Espace group in Paris. English architects and artists refused to submit to the dogmatic 
conceptions of synthesis, supported by this group494 . 

Founded in 1951, under the presidency of André Bloc, the Espace group advocates the achievement of the 
synthesis of the major arts, in a non-figurative practice. His manifesto bears the imprint 

of Jean Gorin and Félix Del Marle, and their interpretations of neoplasticism. He advocates 

the inscription of the constructive work in real space and describes its consequences: an art in 

social scope, the definition of an aesthetic characterized by the structural inseparability of 

form and color, the modulation of the work by light and its penetration by 


space. The Parisian group and especially the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles from which it emanates, are 


Group as an unrecognized source of Pop Art in “Who is This Pop?” (Motif, winter 1962/63). 


i Alatair Grieve highlights the initiating role of three abstract artists — Robert Adams, Kenneth 

Martin and Victor Pasmore — in defining the project of the exhibition “This is Tomorrow” (“This is 

Tomorrow”, a remarkable exhibition born from contention”, The Burlington Magazine, CXXXVI, March 1997, 
pp. 225-32). Anne Massey also notes that the proposal for an interdisciplinary collaboration was made as 
early as 1950 by JM Richards, in a lecture at the Architectural Association on 18 April 1950: “The Function 
and Aims of an Institute of Contemporary Arts” (Anne Massey, The Independent Group: Modernism and Mass 
Culture in Britain 1945-59, op. cit., p. 98.) 


ses “It developed out of the failure of a proposal to hold an exhibition organized on the line of orthodox integration 
recommended by the [sic] Espace group in Paris. The English artists and architects would not submit to the 
dogmatic ideas of synthesis held by the Espace group. » 

Lawrence Alloway, "Introduction 1", This is Tomorrow, op. cit. Alloway takes up this argument again in 
September 1956, in his review of the exhibition: "London: beyond painting and sculpture", Art News, Vol 55 

n°5, September 1956, p. 64. 
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then frequently used by British critics as counter-references 

embodying an academic and frozen modernism. By emphasizing the firm opposition of the exhibitors 
To these theses, Alloway claims the originality of the subject of "This is Tomorrow" and its 

novelty. The exhibition project is thus presented, from its origin, as the reaction to a 


dominant culture, the rejection of a modernist orthodoxy. 


The mention of the Espace group in the introduction to the catalogue is not only 

controversy, it also relates to facts: the steps taken by the artist 

British, Paule Vézelay. Having lived in Paris during the interwar period, Vézelay retains 

close ties with France, notably by participating in the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles. 

1953, she joined the Espace group, then was tasked by André Bloc with creating a branch 
English. She first contacted Henry Moore and Leslie Martin — an artist and 

an architect of his own generation — seeking to renew the pattern of collaboration that 

had allowed the emergence of modernism in England in the 1930s. The first 

Paule Vézelay's meetings end in failure: Henry Moore shows no interest 

for the Espace group, and Leslie Martin prefers to address it to a young architect, Colin St John 
Wilson, who joined his firm in 1950. After visiting “Artist versus Machine” 

(London, Building Center, May 19 — June 9, 1954), she subsequently contacted the 

artists who initiated this exhibition: Robert Adams, Kenneth Martin and Victor Pasmore495. The 
Building Center exhibition shares, in fact, certain concerns of the 

Space group: it aims to illustrate the creative possibilities of the machine, its suitability to 
modern world, and the place of abstract art in architecture. In addition, some exhibitors, 

Robert Adams, Victor Pasmore, Anthony Hill, Kenneth and Mary Martin, then appear as 

the heirs of the abstract artists of the 1930s. Paule Vézelay therefore invites Robert Adams, 
Victor Pasmore and Kenneth Martin, joined by architects Theo Crosby and Colin 

St John Wilson, to become a member of the Espace group and to collaborate in the organization of a 
exhibition at the Royal Hall Festival. The meeting ended in a violent disagreement over 

the organization and content of the exhibition, as evidenced by a letter addressed by 

Robert Adams to Terry Frost: "I think | should tell you that in a meeting with the 

Space group last Wednesday — we all quit! — Victor, Kenneth and I- 

even and the two architects!!! Vézelay simply refused to accept the proposals 


of the committee! So, that's it for now. Nevertheless we have an appointment between 
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we're at Adrian's next Friday, and Crosby is hoping to bring some architects. The idea 

being to have the exhibition as planned (at the Espace group [sic]) perhaps at the Whitechapel. 
Neither Anthony nor Adrian will become members of Espace — if it continues — which is why | 
don’t expect you to be interested in it now. ”496 The failure of this meeting is due as much to the 
personality of Paule Vézelay and her commitment to the applied arts497 as to the 

profiles of the artists present, all recently converted to abstraction at the end of a 


largely self-taught approach. 


This meeting nevertheless gave the impetus to the organization of a counter exhibition "at the 
Espace [sic] group", that is to say bringing together architects, painters and sculptors. In this 
new venture, Pasmore's group is joined by members of the Independent Group invited, according 
to Kenneth Martin498, by Theo Crosby. Among these newcomers, some 

are already familiar: Edouardo Paolozzi and Nigel Henderson taught alongside 

Robert Adams and Victor Pasmore at the Central School of Arts and Crafts in London and they have 
participated regularly in exhibitions organized in Heath's studio; after leaving 

Central School, Richard Hamilton and Victor Pasmore were both appointed to King's 

College in Newcastle. The Pasmore group's relationship with the critics present is more 
ambiguous. If Lawrence Alloway regularly follows the exhibitions of abstract artists and has 
wrote the main essay on them in 1954, Toni del Renzio and Reyner Banham are among them 
two convinced detractors. These rivalries between the participants do not allow the definition 
of a unitary program and the overall project is reduced to a lacunae formula: 


"to demonstrate the different ways in which painters, sculptors and other artists 


“98 Alastair Grieve, “This is Tomorrow”, a remarkable exhibition born from restraint” op. cit., p. 
225-226. 

“88 «| think | should tell you that at the meeting of Groupe Espace last Wednesday — we all 
resigned — Victor, Kenneth, myself and the two architects!!! Vézelay just refused to accept 

the committee's proposals! So that is the end of that for the time being. However we are 
having a meeting of our own at Adrian's next Friday, and Crosbie [sic] is hoping to get quite a 
few architects along. The idea being — to have an exhibition as planned (a la Groupe Espace) 
perhaps at the Whitechapel. Neither Anthony or Adrian will now join Espace — if she carries on 
— so | don't expect you will be interested now. » Undated letter (probably 1955) from Robert 
Adams to Terry Frost, Tate Gallery Collection, 7919, London. 

se According to Kenneth Martin, Paule Vézelay was planning an exhibition of applied arts that 
included a textile and ceramic section (A. Grieve, "This is Tomorrow", a remarkable exhibition 
born from contention", op. cit., p. 226), a statement confirmed by Colin St John Wilson 

(David Robbins (ed.), The Independent Group: Postwar in Britain and the Aesthetics of 
Plenty, Cambridge (MA.): The MIT Press, 1990, p. 135). 
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plastics, can collaborate in the creation of coherent works of art499. » These are their 
antagonistic positions that ultimately serve as the concept for the exhibition. It is thus decided to 
form competing teams each comprising an architect, a painter and a sculptor 

— a distribution which will not be respected to the letter in the final composition of the 

groups which will ultimately number twelve. Each team is entrusted with the 

creation of a section or a pavilion, created for the occasion, and taking into account the 
specificities of the exhibition space. The catalogue echoes this division, each 

group publishing a text of intent and choosing illustrations which confirm this 

Even the posters designed for the occasion serve as a 


manifestos [fig. 123]. 


The exhibition is open, however, it is not the variety of works presented that is noticeable. 

criticism, but rather the radicalism of their forms. While emphasizing the interest of the 

In his remarks, rejuvenating art through contact with everyday life, Pierre Rouve deplores the fact that the 

free nature of the proposals places this exhibition more in the lineage of Dada500. Going beyond the framework 
from a simple formal comparison, it is their attitude judged inconsistent — in the case 

present, the denial of the specificity of artistic forms — which would connect artists 

English to the first Dadaists. Pierre Rouve does not condemn a proposition 

particular but the use of hybrid forms "from message bric-a-brac to a simple screen with grotesque 
decorations501 ". He nevertheless underlines the participatory nature of the 

installations while stigmatizing the esotericism of the exhibition, its desire to impose "a 

highly specialized aesthetic theory, which is or perhaps is only the raw material of contemporary 
fashionable experimental psychology502 . For the critic, the refusal to take 

taking into account the particularities of the different disciplines, ultimately leads to denying the nature of 
498 Alastair Grieve, “This is Tomorrow”, a remarkable exhibition born from contention”, op. cit. p. 226. 
= ... to demonstrate various ways in which architects, painters and other plastic artists can 


collaborate in the creation of coherent works of art. » Programme accompanying the letter sent 
on May 30, 1955, by Reyner Banham to Bryan Roberston, Whitechapel Art Gallery Archive, London 


5° Pierre Rouve, “Divorce of Two Minds,” Art News and Review, Vol. Vill No. 15, Saturday, August 18, 
1956, p. 3 

501". from bric a brac ‘with a message' to mere screen with ludicrous decoration", Pierre Rouve, 
ibid. 
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the work of art that is reduced to a simple perceptive game. The allusion to psychology 
experimental is to be placed in the context of an era which was quick to assimilate the 
unconventional artistic productions to scientific experiments on the 

behavior, and vice versa. Art institutions sometimes contribute to this confusion: 

In 1957, the ICA organized an exhibition of chimpanzee drawings to finance the 
Desmond Morris' scientific research on the artistic impulse in primates, but 

Morris' personality, an ethologist and surrealist painter, gives a certain ambiguity to the 


project. 


This interpretation of the exhibition "This is Tomorrow" confines the works to games 
awakening is taken up in a humorous way in a Pathé news film, dated August 13 

1956 [fig. 124]. In a sequence where shots of Collage of the Senses by 

Richard Hamilton and the faces of disoriented visitors, the commentary — remained 
unfortunately anonymous — plays on the words written, transforming them into watchwords: 
look [look] “all right, we are looking” [“all right, we are looking”], think [think] 

"All right we are thinking." It should be noted, once again, that the 

The film does not distinguish a particular group: if the silhouette of Robbie the Robot from the Group 
2 (Hamilton, Mc Hale, Voelcker) is greeted with an ironic “ah, back to normal” [“ah, 

back to normal »] or the roof of the Group 6 pavilion (Henderson, Paolozzi, the Smithsons) by 
"and this is quite familiar" ["and this is quite familiar"], Helen Phillips' sculpture 

seems to plunge the commentator into the same perplexity: "There is no reason for 

that a sculpture is static and, from there, there is no reason why a painting should be 

pretty” [“There is no reason that a sculpture should be static, and come to that there is no 

The sudden camera movements — very 

unusual in newsreels of the time — convey the feeling of vertigo that the 


viewer is Supposed to experience. 


The second Pathé film, produced a few months later503 , [fig. 125] only focuses on 
works selected for their ability to be animated by light, an optical effect or a 

real movement: organic forms of group 8 (Matthews, Pine, Stirling), optical wall of the 
group 2 (Hamilton, Mc Hale, Voelcker), mobile by Kenneth Martin (group 9), wall of 
group 11 (Heath, Weeks), group 10 pavilion (Adams, Carter, Newby, Wilson), circles 


502 
... imposing a highly specialized aesthetic theory which may or may not be more than 


the raw material of the time honored Experimental Psychology”, Pierre Rouve, ibid. 
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rotoreliefs by Marcel Duchamp (group 2), etc. These animated works represent "these forces 
"forces acting on our lives" which, according to the commentary, replace 

ancient artistic disciplines defined by their function. In one sequence of this film, 

The corridor of the group 10 pavilion is transformed, through the play of shadows, into a space 
alternately serene and threatening, in a logic close to that of science fiction film sets. 

fiction. Alloway notes, from this time, that: "The effort to reach the public with a 

new breadth and intensity, to give the viewer a feeling of immersion, like the 

feeling of participation in large screen cinemas, has [...] encouraged new techniques in design 
installations504 .” This observation seems to be confirmed in the 

conditioning device of group 10 [fig. 126], the effectiveness of which is due to several effects 
finding their equivalent in cinema. The curved ceiling and walls from which protrude 

geometric volumes in high relief thus produce a dynamic physical framework, for 

to use Gilles Deleuze's terminology. Its operation is equivalent to the screen 

variable by Abel Gance "which opens and closes according to "dramaturgical necessities", like "a 
visual accordion"505 ". At the end of this corridor, the two stacked blocks 

forming a column appear, in an off-screen area which accentuates the closure of the frame. The 
surface treatment — white paint for the corridor, polished aluminium for the blocks — 

intensifies the light contrasts. The play of shadows on the curved planes reveals, according to the 
movement of the spectator, a multitude of possible forms, suggesting, in the manner of the 
fantastic films of Jacques Tourneur506, an alternative between a reality and a virtuality 
threatening. Try to describe the effects of this architecture in cinematic terms 

leads to multiplying references to very distant aesthetic universes, but seeming here 

coexist. This eclecticism is, moreover, present in the various influences which are exerted 


then on Colin St John Wilson and which are manifested in the design of the pavilion: between 


=, Anonymous film, British Pathé Archives, October 8, 

1956 “The effort to reach the public with new intensity and fullness, to give the spectator 
a sense of immersion, like the sense of participation in big-screen cinema, has [...] fostered new 
techniques in installation design. » Lawrence Alloway, “London: beyond painting and 
sculpture”, op. cit., p.38. 
Alloway develops this argument again in the chapter he devotes to English Pop art in Lucy R. 
Lippard's book, while specifying that it became common in the second half of the 1950s to 
establish a parallel between the perception of a work of art and a film on the big screen 
(Lucy R. Lippard, Le Pop Art, Paris: Thames and Hudson, 1997, p. 47). 


Gilles Deleuze, Cinema, |. The Movement-Ilmage, Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1983, p.25 
Gilles Deleuze, ibid. p.159 
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compression and expansion, elastic space refers to the futuristic sensibility507, the forms 

curves modulated by geometric reliefs are inspired by the model of the Ronchamp chapel, seen 
by Wilson in Le Corbusier's office in 1951508. The difficulty in 

distinguish the contribution of Adams from that of Wilson — noticeable in the interpenetration of the 
sculpture and architecture — further complicates its interpretation because, as noted 

Banham: "_ that part which is large enough to admit a man standing, is 

clearly sculptural in spirit, while a clearly structural element is placed in front and arranged like a 


sculpture in the round509 . 


While also using optical effects, group 2 [fig. 127 and 127a] multiplies the 

direct references to cinema (diversion of the silhouette of Robbie the Robot used for 

the promotion of the film Forbidden Planet, quote from Billy Wilder's 7 Year Itch ) with 

an efficiency that relegates the desired effects of the Group 10 pavilion to the background. 
Robert Melville thus chooses to oppose those who, like group 2, demand "more 

erotic and horror posters on the outside, and luxury on a super cinema level, 

the interior" to those who seek, like group 10 [fig. 126], "cities as white as snow510 ". This formal 
differentiation is apparent in an account of 

The exhibition written by Theo Crosby: "The exhibition falls into two categories: sections 

which ultimately derive from the constructivists and those which follow the other movements of the 
1920s: Dadaism and Surrealism. The Constructivists had already had an influence 

important on architecture, but no truly constructivist building has ever been 

built; it remains a global and stimulating theory, and four groups, at least, have here 


°°” Colin St John Wilson remembers attending Reyner's first lecture 


Banham, on Futurism, to the Independent Group (David Robbins (ed.), The Independent 
Group: Postwar in Britain and the Aesthetics of Plenty, op. cit., p. 196). Compared to Marinetti for 
his often polemical activity, Banham shared his interest in Futurism with a restricted circle of 
architects and artists that included, besides Wilson, Richard Hamilton, Nigel Henderson, 
Edouardo Paolozzi, James Stirling and the Smithsons. 
°°8 Wilson participated in a debate on the Ronchamp chapel at the ICA in October 1955 
(David Robbins (ed.), ibid., p. 145). 

« ++» that part which is large enough to admit a standing man, is clearly sculptural in 
feeling, while the manifestly structural element beyond is sited and displayed like a free- 
standing statue. » Reyner Banham, “This is Tomorrow,” The Architectural Review, Vol. 120 n°716, 
September 1956, p. 187. 
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carried out experiments in this direction511. » In the descriptions of the different sections, following 
In the introduction, group 5 (Ernest, Hill, Williams) [fig. 128] represents the historical section 
of Constructivism which would also be at the origin of groups 9 (Martin, Weeks) [fig. 131 and 


131a] and 10 (Adams, Carter, Newby, Wilson) [fig. 126]. 


The pavilion of group 5 [fig. 128] is distinguished from the other sections by its appearance 
conventional exhibition space. Historical works — a Gabo from the collection of 

Leslie Martin and a 1935 Mondrian, loaned by Nancy Roberts — are shown alongside, in illustration 
from an extract from the Realistic Manifesto of 1920, transpositions in relief of paintings from the years 
1913-1923 (Rodchenko, Black Square on Black Background ; Malevich, Suprematist Composition and 
Red square and black square on white background). The whole is confronted with a painting 
geometrical work by Denis Williams, as well as to the reliefs and constructions made by John 

Ernest or Anthony Hill. The hanging clearly establishes a lineage between productions 

contemporary and historical avant-gardes, and demonstrates erudition on abstract art 

international then uncommon in London. This knowledge is largely due to the 

personality of the artists of group 5. John Ernest was introduced by Constant to the ideas of Mondrian 
and Van Doesburg512. Anthony Hill is a regular at the Salon des Réalités 

News and met some of the avant-garde figures such as Vantongerloo, Kupka and 

Picabia, during his frequent stays in Paris. His regular correspondence with Bill, Duchamp 

and Biederman completed his training. The text of intent of the exhibition catalogue — 

unsigned, but whose content and style suggest that Hill was its author — 

develops, in parallel with the hanging, a genealogy of constructive art which would find its 

origins in the cubist paintings of Braque and Picasso, then its first formulations 


in constructivism and neoplasticism. Two years earlier, Hill defended a thesis 


510 . : 
« ... [a demand for] more erotic and horror posters outdoors and more luxury at the super-cinema 


level, indoors, [at the other extreme the demand was for] cities as white as snow...” 

Robert Melville, The Architectural Review, Vol. 120 No. 718, November 1956, p. 333. 

°"! «The exhibition falls in two parts: sections which ultimately derive from the 

constructivists and those who take their cue from the other movements of the twenties, 

dadaism and surrealism. The constructivists have already had a great influence on 

architecture, but no actual constructivist building has ever been built; it remains a 

comprehensive and stimulating theory and here at least four groups have made experiment in this 
direction. » Theo Crosby, “This is Tomorrow, Whitechapel Art Gallery”, Architectural Design, Vol. 
XXVI n°10, October 1956, p. 334. 

°1? See Chapter 3: Constructionism is a Humanism, Part 2. 
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similar in Nine Abstract Artists, without however attributing a clearly historical character to these 


two avant-gardes since he cited Del Marle, Lohse and Bill513. 


Hill shares with the American artist Charles Biederman this desire to register research 
contemporary in a tradition of abstract art. In November 1956, he also emphasizes 

the decisive role of Biederman's work, Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge, in the 
redefinition of an abstract form specific to England514. Hill's passage from the 

relief painting in 1954, suggests a certain influence of the American artist, two important points 
of dispute appear however in their correspondence515. Biederman 

judges, on the one hand, that it is premature to be interested in architecture — art before 
gradually evolve from plan to relief. He maintains, on the other hand, that nature must remain 
for the artist the only source of inspiration, while Hill refuses any reference to reality 

exterior and bases his works on an abstract, often mathematical concept. The artist 

English also develops this last point of view in the text of the catalog This is 

Tomorrow : “non-mimetic constructed art will increase its ability to shape and respond to the 
man-made world, the planned environment. It is an art that deals with carefully ordered visual 
stimuli and, in doing so, causes and conditions responses to those stimuli. 516 

The relief translations of Malevich's paintings, created for the exhibition, offer a 

new example of the ambivalence of the relationship between the two artists. In a letter dated 
September 18, 1956, Charles Biederman castigates Malevich as "a rambunctious Russian," "a 
man in a trance ."517 However, he uses 

a composition representing a black square on a white background, as a paradigm of the 


non-figurative painting, in his book Letters on the New Art, and illustrates with a diagram, his 


513 
514 


Anthony Hill, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 28. 

Anthony Hill, “The Constructionist Idea of Architecture”, ARK, n°18, November 1956, pp. 
22-29. 

°° The correspondence between Charles Biederman and Anthony Hill has been published 
in part in: Alastair Grieve, “Charles Biederman and the English Constructionists, 2: an 
exchange of theories about abstract art during the 1950s”, op. cit., pp. 71-74. 

*1° “Nion-mimetic constructed art, will increase is ability to fashion and respond to the man- 
made world, the planned environment. It is an art that deals with carefully ordered visual 
stimuli and in so doing, trains and conditions responses to these stimuli. » This is Tomorrow, 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 1956 (np) [Exhibition, London, Whitechapel Art 

Gallery, 1956] This is Tomorrow, Anthony Hill, op. cit. 

°"” Charles Biederman cited by Alastair Grieve, “Charles Biederman and the English 
Contructionists, 2: an exchange of theories about abstract art during the 1950s”, op. cit., 

p. 74. 
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possible developments in volume518 [fig. 129]. It therefore appears, as Alastair Grieve519 points out, 


as a plausible source of these transpositions in relief. 


The intention text of group 5, written for the catalogue This is Tomorrow, provides another 

key to interpreting these trans/lations. The first paragraph "Painting becomes 

architecture » [« Painting becomes architecture »] refers to Pevsner's constructions, 

but through their definition by Marcel Duchamp, as "a way of architecture of 

chamber" ["a sort of chamber architecture"]. It summarizes a critical notice published in the 
Catalogue of the Société Anonyme which describes Pevsner's evolution as an emancipation 
progressive from the limits of illusionist painting to sculpture, from sculpture to the creation of a new 
framework allowing it to express its spatio-temporal reality520. The 

Malevich's "translations" from group 5 can also be explained in Duchampian terms. 

The use of ready-made materials (plastic sheets) is a way of objectifying the 

compositions of the Russian artist: the vibrating touches that animate the forms of the works 
original and reflecting an acute pictorial sensitivity, are replaced by surfaces 

uniform, tinted in the mass, able only to reflect an external light. In this 

transposition, Malevich's compositions become a "ready-made" motif, a 

expression already used by Hill to describe his painting Orthogonal / Diagonal (1951). 

However, it is no longer a question here of resorting to a geometric figure which, transposed into a work 
of art, acquires a new meaning, but to translate onto another medium a form already 

meaningful in painting and thus give it a new polysemy. This gesture is similar 

to what Alloway would define, in 1966, as a characteristic problem of pop artists, 

namely: "how close can a work of art get to its source without losing its identity or how many 
simultaneous meanings can a work of art take on ?" 521 

We must therefore question the validity of the categorization established by Banham opposing the 
artists who use concrete images, to those who use geometry: "[the 

similarity between groups 2 (Hamilton, Mc Hale, Voelcker) and 6 (Henderson, Paolozzi 


the Smithsons)] lies in the fact that none is based on abstract concepts, but 


°'8 Charles Biederman, Letters on the New Art, Red Wing (Minnesota), 1951, p. 34. 


Alastair Grieve, “Charles Biederman and the English Contructionists, 2: an exchange of 
theories about abstract art during the 1950s”, op. cit., p. 74. 

°° Marcel Duchamp, Catalogue of the Société anonyme, 1950, republished in Marcel Duchamp, 
Duchamp of the sign, Writings collected and presented by Michel Sanouillet, 2nd edition, 

Paris: Flammarion, 1994, p. 210. 

°21 | awrence Alloway in Lucy R. Lippard, Pop Art, op. cit., p. 27. 


519 
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only on concrete images — images that can bring a mass of traditions and associations, or the 
energy of novelty and technology...522" His analysis does not 

is worth only if it poses as an axiom that a geometric image is necessarily poorer 

in meaning than a figurative image. Anthony Hill's approach is nevertheless 

compare here with that of Richard Hamilton, even if it is the opposite: 

Hamilton transposes images of the minor arts into a logic of the major arts, Hill 

transposes images of the major arts into the logic of a minor art producing a non-original, 
reproducible object. Both share the same reference to Duchamp523 and 

result in the desacralization of the image — a result that can be placed in context 

culturally specific, as shown by contemporary analysis of the iconography of group 2 

by Alloway: "We can see that the robot is a subject that crosses the usual limits 

fine arts and folk art. The persistence of visual themes, across the lines of taste, is well known to 


the residents of the Warburg Institute...524 » 


This allusion provides a significant clue as to how the 

functioning of images and its consequences. Member of the Warburg Institute since 1936, 

Ernst Gombrich described in 1949 this constant circulation between minor art and major art, and in 
concludes with a redefinition of the creative act: "Only tradition, as [the artist] discovers it, 

can provide him with the raw material for imagery essential for representing an event 

or "a fragment of nature." He can reshape this imagery, adapt it to his task, bend it to 

his needs, transform it completely; but if he does not have a reserve of images, he 

will be as incapable of representing what is before his eyes as if the range of essential colours 


were not on his palette525. ” The practice of artists 


522 
« .,, the clue to this kinship would appear to lie in the fact that neither relied on abstract 


concepts, but on concrete images — images that can carry the mass of tradition and 
association, or the energy of novelty and technology...” Reyner Banham, “This is 
Tomorrow’, op. cit., p. 188. 

It can be noted that Hamilton does not refer directly to Duchamp's Ready-made, but 
prefers to use for the pavilion of group 2, the Roto-relief circles which induce by their kineticism, 
an illusory volume. 

“It can be seen that the robot is a topic that cuts across the usual limits of the fine and 
mass arts. The persistence of visual themes, across the lines of taste, is well known to scholars 
of the Warburg Institute...” Lawrence Alloway, “The Robot and the Arts”, Art News and Review, 
Vol. Vill n°16, Saturday September 1, 1956, p. 1. 

E. Gombrich, republished in Meditations on a Wooden Horse (1963), new French translation 
Gombrich: the essentials, writings on art and culture, selected and introduced by Richard 
Woodfield, Paris: Phaidon, 2003, p. 538. It should be noted, however, that Gombrich then 
shows a certain hostility towards abstraction, which he then describes as a new 
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constructive, in the same way as that of pop artists, can be defined, in the light of this 
citation, through a work of selection and interpretation, the opposite of demiurgic logic 


developed by the Romantics and formalized by the avant-gardes who founded their originality 


on a necessary tabula rasa. 


If the exhibitors share a certain number of sources, interests, and even approaches, 

The existence of a distinct group of artists within "This is Tomorrow" seems evident to 

different protagonists. Reyner Banham thus writes to the director of the Whitechapel Art 

Gallery, March 30, 1955: "There is a coordinator, Sandy Wilson, and Ern6é Goldfinger 

will work with him to ensure fair play — a bit complicated since Sandy is a member 

of a most determined group, or rather, is at the head of a group of groups with 

similar goals (mainly the Abstract Nine) and the others fear being pushed into corners by a vast 
expanse of unanimous abstractionists526. » The concept 

chosen for "This is Tomorrow" - competing groups - is at the opposite end of sucha 

logical. It seems surprising that Banham then cites Nine Abstract Artists, because he would later 
refer to it as the book that made a movement out of anything.527 Frost , Hilton and 

With Scott not participating in "This is Tomorrow," Banham refers to the Nine as 

abstract, this "close-knit group" formed by Pasmore and his close friends, a group which 
characterized, according to Alloway, by the affirmation of the autonomy of the work of art, the reference to the 
technology and the use of geometry. This is also the definition used by Banham, 

summarizing in September 1956: “A kind of structural concept — a dressed geometry 


of a substance — turns out to be the fundamental or unifying postulate of most propositions 


academicism (Cf. E. Gombrich, “The Tyranny of Abstract Art,” 1956, reissued under the title 
chosen by the author “The Vogue of Abstract Art,” Meditations on a Hobby Horse and Others 
Essays on the Theory of Art, London: Phaidon Press, 1963, pp. 143-150). 

°° “There is a coordinator, Sandy Wilson, and Erno Goldfinger will work with him to 

ensure fair play — a bit tricky because Sandy is a member of one group of the more 
determined groups, or rather, heads a group of groups with similar aims (mostly the Nine 
Abstracts) and the other groups are afraid they may find themselves packed into corners by a 
large body of unanimous Abstractionists. » Reyner Banham, letter to Bryan Robertson, dated 
March 30, 1955, Whitechapel Art Gallery Archive, London. 

ic Reyner Banham, “Alloway and After”, Architect's Journal, n°126, December 26, 1957, p. 
493. 
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groups, and in the case of the partnership of John Weeks and Adrian Heath, the structure 


constitutes the entire exhibition...528 " 


The intervention of group 11 (Heath, Weeks) [fig. 130 and 130a] — a wall to which the placement 
hollow or raised concrete blocks give a certain plasticity — can be striking in its 

radical simplicity and the unexpected intrusion of raw construction materials into space 
exhibition. It is however necessary to return to the texts of the This is Tomorrow catalogue 

to understand the concept. Adrian Heath draws a parallel between his compositions 

pictorial and the construction of the wall: “The volume of the wall is constructed from the volume 
of a block, whereas in painting (the opposite), the given space of the canvas has been divided 
into small rectangles529. » The use of a prefabricated material is justified by the search for a 
modular element having constraints and functioning similar to forms 

geometric shapes favored by the painter. The proportions of the wall are based on a rectangle 
square root of 5, a form taken from Jay Hambidge's book, Dynamic Symmetry, which can 
subdivide infinitely into similar rectangles. In the first phase of the project, the 

The relationship with painting is even more evident, the blocks being modulated by color. 

as shown in the reproduction of the model and its description in Theo's article 

Crosby, published in Architectural Design in September 1956. This removal of color 

is explained by the choice of a mode of collaboration marked, according to John Weeks, by the 
acceptance of limiting factors for both the painter and the architect530. In this 

painting in volume, plasticity is nevertheless only justified by its ability to provoke 

play of light and shadow as a substitute for tonal colors and values. The hybridization of 

forms result from an evolution, all in all, parallel to that undergone by sculpture in the 


group 10 pavilion. 


In his first reviews of the exhibition, Alloway, like Banham and 


Crosby divides the artists of This is Tomorrow into two main categories, one formal, 


8 “Some concept of structure — geometry clothed in substance — proved to be the basic, or 


unifying postulate of most groups' offerings, and in one case the partnership of John Weeks 
and Adrian Heath, structure was the totality of the exhibit...” Reyner Banham , “This is 
Tomorrow”, op. cit., p. 187. 

°° «The volume of the wall is thus built up from the volume of the block, whereas in the 
painting (opposite) the given area of the canvas was broken down into small rectangle. » 


[Exhibition, London, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956] This is Tomorrow, Adrian Heath, op. cit. 530 


[Exhibition, London, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956] This is Tomorrow, John Weeks, op. cit. 
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the other popular531. In the formal trend, he identifies the English constructivists : 

Anthony Hill, Victor Pasmore, Kenneth and Mary Martin. With this new terminology, 

the critic refines the definition of what he still called, in Nine Abstract Artists jee 
Pasmore group", while ultimately excluding Adams and Heath from this group. The designation 
constructivist allows him to emphasize the belonging of the artists concerned to a tradition 

artistic. He thus underlines their fidelity to the idea of the synthesis of the arts, their inclination to use 
modern materials and their predilection for ancient geometry, going so far as to point out 

the classicism of their works: "in This is Tomorrow [...] the elegant six-walled structure 


The Martins look like an ideal building straight out of a Renaissance text on 


perspective532. » 


The pavilion cited by Alloway is, in fact, the result of close collaboration between the Martins 

and John Weeks (group 9) [fig. 131 and 131a]. The architect signs here his second intervention 

in the exhibition, since he designed at the same time, with Adrian Heath, the wall of group 11. 
Weeks' dual participation is explained by the close relationships he has established with the 
Pasmore's group, since his return from Holland in 1950. From the first exhibition of the 

group “Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles” (Artists' International Association, 

London, May 22-June 11, 1951), he published an article on Mondrian and Mies Van der Rohe in 
Broadsheet n°1. He then created the layout of their third exhibition in 

Heath's studio (London, May 1 - 4, 1953), then participated in the designs of "Artist 

versus Machine" and "This is Tomorrow." The discretion of Weeks' contributions to 

groups 9 and 11 is explained by the choice of a mode of collaboration between artist and architect, 
defined in 1952: “The artist must work, from the beginning, with the architect on the design of the 
building as an additional specialist, he must understand the problems perfectly 

of planning materials and the use of construction, and manifest its own problems to the architect533. 
" This original integration of art into architecture must not 

not to underestimate Weeks' influence on the design of these two pavilions. 

Both are built with modern materials, exploited for their qualities. 


°$1 | awrence Alloway, “London: Beyond Painting and Sculpture”, op. cit., p. 64. 


°8? “In This is Tomorrow [...] the Martin's elegant six-walled structure looks like an ideal building 
from a renaissance text on perspective. » Lawrence Alloway, “The Robot and the Arts”, op. cit., 
p. 1. 

°83 «The artist must work as an additional specialist on the design of the building, with the 
architect, from the earliest stage, fully understanding the problems of planning, materials and 
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clean plastics: concrete blocks used as modular elements for group 11, 

Bellrock panels (plasterboard) with smooth surfaces, in one piece, allowing 

keep clean edges, for group 9. Weeks designs the structure of this last pavilion 

depending on the requirements of the location — the impossibility of fixing the Bellrock panels to the ground — and 
experiments with a technical solution: the upper edges of the panels fit into a 

suspended steel triangle, holding each other together by a balancing act. Although it 
specifies in the catalog that this construction was not designed to demonstrate a 

specific architectural application, it belongs to a traditional design of 

constructivist architecture characterized by a dual interest in materials and 

structure. For Alloway, it is rooted in what he defined, in 1959, asa 

Romanticism of the machine :"This idea was originally linked to a certain conception 
romantic of the engineer (this audacious creator of new structures) as of the architect (this 
potential builder of a utopian world)534. » The buildings of Mies Van 

der Rohe (Lake Shore Building, Illinois Institute of Technology) that Weeks distinguished in 
Broadsheet No. 1 already demonstrated this interest in technological experiments. They 
also betrayed a certain taste for classicism, the English architect mentioning 

only the late creations of Mies Van der Rohe which translated by their 

monumentality a return to classical forms inherited from Schinkel. This reference to a 
Contemporary architecture reviving a cultural tradition is a date for Alloway, as 

for Banham, Weeks' approach. On the other hand, Banham describes the garden shed 
designed by the Smithsons (group 6) [fig. 132], as an ironic interpretation of the cabin 
primitive of Abbé Laugier, to underline its topicality: an offbeat quote from classical culture 


reduced by the Second World War to the state of a vestige535. 


But as early as 1952, Kenneth Martin historically justified constructive art: “It is not 


simply the derivative of old ideas or the imitation of old ways, but the alliance 


use of the building." John Weeks, draft of an unpublished article, for Broadsheet magazine No. 
2, 1952 (quoted by Alastair Grieve, 2005, p. 23). 

°°4 | awrence Alloway, "Constructivism and Architecture in Britain", Aujourd'hui, art et 
architecture, n°21, March April 1959, p. 39. 

*°° "One cannot help but think that this particular garden shed, with its rusty bicycle 

wheels, a battered trumpet and other simple old things, has been unearthed after an atomic 
holocaust, and discovered to be part of a European tradition of planning stretching 

back to ancient Greece and beyond." Reyner Banham, quoted in Kenneth Frampton, Critical 
History of Modern Architecture ( Paris: Philippe Sers, 1985), p. 248. 
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with contemporary scientific developments, the exploration of the present and the translation into 
visible terms of aspects of modern thought536. " This justification echoed the 

Naum Gabo's definition of constructive thinking, in Circle (1937), as "the state 

"the spiritual state of a generation" which manifested itself concomitantly in art and science.537 
In 1954, Martin, like Gabo in his 

time, raises the need to rethink the nature and function of art, by assimilating the content to 

the form: "The work of a concrete or constructive artist is not the interpretation of a form that he 
has seen or that has inspired him, but an object in itself, representing no other object538. " If 
Both artists only consider art as a creative act, but they interpret this 

concept differently: for Gabo, the creative act embodied an absolute fundamental to any 
culture539, for Martin, it is reduced to a process involving strict rules (proportions, analogies, 
etc.)540. In the catalog This is Tomorrow, the texts and illustrations of group 9 

appear designed to demonstrate this mode of autonomous creation defined by Kenneth Martin. 
Diagrams and diagrams represent geometric principles — rotation and symmetry 

— used to define the floor plan, screens and elevation of the mobile. As for the 

texts where the signatures are followed by a mention specifying “Painter and Sculptor” or 
“Architect”, the images refer to a specific know-how, illustrating Mary’s point 

Martin: “This work was designed by two artists and an architect, sharing the same 

artistic approach, although each has specific training in technical knowledge541. » When creating 
the, the color that was to emphasize the reliefs in the project 

initial [fig. 131a] is abandoned in favor of the white flag, in the same effort of readability 

and standardization. The shadow playing on the smooth, bare surfaces of the plaster, the shapes 


open dematerialize the volumes and accentuate the graphic lines to give 


°86 «Constructive or concrete art is a manifestation of the modern spirit. It is not merely a 
derivation of past manners but an alliance with contemporary scientifics development an 
exploration of the present and the rendering in visible terms of aspects of modern thought. » 
Kenneth Martin, “An Art of Environment”, Broadsheet n°2, op. cit. 

°°7 Naum Gabo, “The Constructive Idea in Art”, Circle: International Survey of Art, op. cit., p. 6. 


°88 «The work by the constructive or concrete artist is not an interpretation of forms he has 
seen and been carried away by, but an object in itself, not representing any other object. » 
Kenneth Martin, Nine Abstract Artists, op. cit., p. 31. 

°8° Naum Gabo, “The Constructive Idea in Art”, op. cit., p. 8. 

54° Kenneth Martin, “Abstract Art’, Broadsheet n° 1, op. cit. 

“1 “This work has been produced by, two artists and one architect with a similar aesthetic 
approach, though each has a different background of technical knowledge. » [Exhibition, 
London, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956] This is Tomorrow, Mary Martin, op. cit. 
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the whole thing has the appearance of a drawing. The real movement of the mobile corresponds to the image of a rotation, 
the wheel drawn by the diagonal panels. As Paul Overy writes, the repetition of a 

same relief on three screens suggests "the discrete moments of time, like the arrow of 

Zeno, or the cinema [...] the truth 16 times per second, as in silent films — closer to the threshold of 


perception of the static image and continuous movement542 ”. 


This dichotomy between perceived movement and projected movement ultimately separates the mobile 
from its environment and breaks the unity of the pavilion. If the mobile "exists in its own name without 
penetrating or being absorbed by the architecture543 ", as Kenneth Martin points out, the 

reciprocal is false, the architecture being justified by the presence of the mobile in its center. More 

than a case, it becomes an extension of it. The spiral motif chosen for the mobile 

implies, moreover, already mathematically an infinite development in time and space, 

while referring to an organic growth pattern. The geometry therefore allows not 

only the creation of an original work, without representation of the outside world, but 

also its extension through systems of proportions. It is the foundation of what Kenneth Martin calls an 
art of the environment544, because it structures space in itself 

giving meaning: a potential orientation and significance. Conceived from fixed rules, the work, however, 
only exists for the artist in relation to the space in which it is embodied. At the 

difference from Gabo who defined constructive art as a creation of man 

allowing the re-creation of man, Martin no longer characterizes his works by their ability to 


transcendence, but rather by their contingent character: their materiality and their kineticism. 


In the This is Tomorrow catalogue entry , group 7 (Goldfinger, Pasmore, Phillips) 
[fig. 183 and 133a] underlines, for his part, the immanent character of architecture. Although not 


signed, this text is easily attributable to Erné Goldfinger, since it takes up concepts that 


542 “or rather not the flow of time, but the discrete instant of time, like Zeno's arrow, or the 


cinema [...] the truth at 16 times a second, as in a silent film, closer to the threshold of 
perception of static images and continuous movement. » P. Overy, Mary Martin Kenneth Martin, 
London: Arts Council, 1970, p. 14. 

4S «It exists in its own right neither penetrating or being absorbed into architecture. » 

[Exhibition, London, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956] This is Tomorrow, Kenneth Martin, op. cit. 


544 Kenneth Martin, “An Art of Environment,” op. cit. 
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the architect previously developed in the magazine Architectural Review545. 

Goldfinger defines architecture by its ability to enclose space by ordering it. It does not 

can be perceived, according to him, only from the inside, its facades (concrete borders) 

giving only a visual indication of this arrangement: "To feel the effects 

of architecture, you have to be in it, you don't need to contemplate it or be aware of it546. " Its effects 
therefore do not result from a projection of the mind, but from a feeling 

specific that the architect calls the sensation of space :"If you close your eyes, the 

painting disappears. If you cover your ears, the music no longer exists. But also 

as long as you are inside the "rhythmic enclosed space" of architecture, you will feel its effects547. " 
In this conception, the body inhabits space, in the sense that Merleau-Ponty understands it, that is to 
say, it resides there and animates it548. The lived space of 

architecture appears at the conjunction of different sensory spaces and differentiates it from 

arts that would only address a particular sense. Goldfinger deduces different functions of 

these distinct modes of perception: painting can modulate a surface, sculpture, activate 

space, the arts thus contributing to the atmosphere sought by the architect. As noted 

Randa Kamel, "Goldfinger places the user at the center of its thinking. Man brings to the 

both a measure and an interpretation of a space. The latter must respond with a proportion, a function 
and an atmosphere549. » The elevation of the pavilion designed for the exhibition « This is 
Tomorrow ”, is thus determined according to the size of aman as shown ina 

sketch reproduced in the catalogue, a direct reminder of the living scale of the Modulor. This 


reference to Le Corbusier's science of proportions still presides over the definition of the plan 


°° Erno Goldfinger, “The Sensation of Space”, Architectural Review, Vol. 90, November 1941, 
pp. 129-131; see also E. Goldfinger, “Elements and Enclosed space”, Architectural Review, Vol. 91, 
January 1942, pp. 5-8. 

2 eTo undergo the effects of architecture you have to be in it, you need not contemplate it, 

or be aware of it. » [Exhibition, London, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956] This is Tomorrow, 

Group 7, op. cit. 

a ai you shut your eyes the painting disappears. If you stop your ears the music no longer 
exist. But as long as you are inside 'the rhythmically closed space' of Architecture you 

undergo its effects. » ibid. 

“8 was | have a body and act through it in the world, space and time do not 

are not for me a sum of juxtaposed points, nor moreover an infinity of relations of which my 
conscience would operate the synthesis and in which it would implicate my body... » 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of perception, Paris: Gallimard, 1945, (Reed.) 2002, p. 
164. 

°4° Renda Kamel, “Modern Ambient,” The Notebooks of the National Museum of Modern Art, No. 
82, Winter 2002-2003, p. 108. 
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based on a grid of four feet on each side550. The screen walls form open cubes, 

but their true role is only discernible in the pavilion: underlined by narrow sections of 

interior walls, they trace, for the visitor, the route to follow [fig. 133a]. If the right angle 
predominates, the chosen proportions and the management of voids and solids remove all rigidity 
formal to the whole. The organic forms of Helen Phillips' kinetic sculpture 

metaphorically embody the spirit of this architecture described by Goldfinger, like a cell delimited 
by membranes551. Animated by a rotating movement, this sculpture 

echoes the function of the pavilion — a place of circulation — and energizes the surrounding space. 
Victor Pasmore's relief also constitutes a concretion of the pavilion, with its forms 

rectangular and its asymmetrical composition. They meet all the wishes 

expressed by the architect: "By functioning as a microcosm of the whole, painting and sculpture 


broaden and crystallize the architectural idea552. " 


Designed by Victor Pasmore and Richard Hamilton, "an Exhibit" [fig. 1384 and 134a] which will be 
presented in June 1957 at the Hatton Gallery in Newcastle, reflects the educational experiences 
developed within the framework of the fundamental courses of the Fine Arts department at King's 
College of Durham University (see next chapter). As in an exercise, 

The exhibition is made from a standard base module — a 4 cm acrylic panel 

feet x 2 feet, 8 inches [122 cm x 81cm] — and is only formalized in the space of the 

gallery. Intervening in a second phase to conceptualize the project, Alloway reports 

thus: "the individuation of the structure was only accomplished when the work began 

on the site. It was only then that it took shape, from a series of decisions 


empirical [...] This process follows certain rules, within which free action is 


$°° The original units of measurement have been retained here because they allow us to understand the 
systems of proportion used, mostly based on the golden ratio. 

°°! The artists participating in the exhibition "This is Tomorrow," largely share this organic 
reference. For example, group 8 (Pine, Stirling, Matthews) develops three-dimensional structures 
from photographic enlargements of soap bubbles, deepening the idea developed by the 
exhibition Growth and Form (ICA, London, July 4 - August 31, 1951) 


ia “By functioning as a microcosm of the ensemble, painting and sculpture extend and 
crystalize the architectural idea. » [Exhibition, London, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956] This is 
Tomorrow, Group 7, op. cit. 
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possible, and has an end — the deadline for opening to the public553. » Suspended at height 
variable, rectangular panels indicate a fragmented space, the opposite of the design 

of architecture, defended by group 7 (Goldfinger, Pasmore, Phillips) in the catalogue 

of "This is Tomorrow ." Hamilton, who Alloway said played a leading role in the 

project design, explains that "an Exhibit" is derived from the exhibition "Man, Machine, 
Motion" held at the ICA in May 1955: "[Pasmore] liked the system, but he didn't like 

not the photographs... So | told him that if we were to collaborate, we could do 

an exhibition that would not have the photographs, but would retain the system of panels and 
treat it simply as a separate exhibition554. ” In “Man, Machine, 

Motion", Hamilton had arranged the hanging panels according to the meaning 

documents they presented. "an Exhibit" would therefore reproduce the image of this network 
become blank of information. Following Alloway's instructions, it is also used 

in the same way as this previous exhibition: "the meaning of "an Exhibit" is now 

dependent on the visitor's decisions, in the same way that at an earlier stage it depended 
artists who were the players. It is a game, a labyrinth, a ceremony that is accomplished by the 
participation of visitors555. " The invitation card produced for the 

The resumption of the exhibition at the ICA (August 13-24, 1957) allows for multiple combinations 


listing in four separate columns, the definitions of the exhibition, its organizers, its 


°°8 “The individuation of the structure was not achieved until work started on the site. Only then 
did it take form, with a series of empirical decisions [...] This stage follows certain rules, within 
which free action is possible, and it recognizes a terminus — the deadline of the public opening. » 
Lawrence Alloway, “An Exhibit: Richard Hamilton, Victor Pasmore, Lawrence Alloway”, 
Architectural Design, Vol. XXVII, August 1957, p. 289. 

°° "He liked the system but not the photographs [...] So | proposed that if we were to 
collaborate, we might do an exhibition that hadn't any photographs but had the panel system 
and just treat it as purely an exhibition in its own right." Richard Hamilton and D. Morland, 
Interview, ICA archives (quoted in David Robbins (ed.), The Independent Group: Postwar in 
Britain and the Aesthetics of Plenty, op. cit., p. 160). The system of demountable metal 
frames, made for "Man, Machine, Motion", was, moreover, reused for the exhibition's revival - 
"Exhibit 2" - in May 1959, at the Hatton Gallery in Newcastle. Hamilton further stated in the 
press release for this exhibition: "Remembering his comment on Man , Machine and Motion | 
proposed that we might make a show which would be its own justification no theme, no 
subject, not a display of things or ideas — pure abstract exhibition." 


The meaning of an Exhibit is now dependent on the decision of the visitor, just as, at the 
earlier stage, it was dependent on the artists who were the players. It is a game, a maze, a 
ceremony completed by the participation of the visitors. » Lawrence Alloway, “An Exhibit: 
Richard Hamilton, Victor Pasmore, Lawrence Alloway”, op. cit, p. 289. 
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modes of creation and perception. It seems to have been designed in line with the panels 
informative produced by group 12 (Alloway, Holroyd, del Renzio) [fig. 134b] for 

the exhibition "This is Tomorrow". Loosely inspired by Eames' card game, these 

panels made it possible to standardize and connect different sources of information. 

Exhibit" therefore constitutes a hybridization between the concerns of constructive art and the 
steps of the Independent Group. It appears as the result and the antithesis of "This 

is Tomorrow" which, while stirring up antagonisms, has made it possible to bring together these two tendencies 


in the same exhibition. 
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Chapter III: British Constructivism 


' _.. itis a fact that expressionism — which | perceive as the opposing tendency to 
constructivism in the development of modern art — is comparatively rare in art 
[...] The Anglo-Saxons seem inclined to seek a more reticent and more 


impersonal, and for many the answer was constructivism1 . ” 


Alan Bowness, 1961 


In his introduction to the exhibition catalogue 'Statements; a review of British abstract 

art in 1956" (ICA, January 16-February 16, 1957), Lawrence Alloway draws up a new panorama 
of English abstraction now under American influence2 . It defines 
nevertheless two more specifically national trends: the first, a more resurgence 

that innovation, is located halfway between figurative art ("Ben Nicholson's old refusal of 
distinguish between his non-figurative paintings and those evoking still lifes and landscapes, is 
therefore justified today by works other than his own3 ”); the second, the 

British Constructivism , has the originality of having renounced 

monumental scale. For the critic, this unprecedented landscape implies a redistribution of 
artists between these three trends. The latest avatar of Pasmore's group, the constructivists 
British newspapers now have only four names: Pasmore, Hill, Kenneth and Mary Martin. 
Alloway now places Hilton, Heath and Frost in Nicholson's lineage, and notes: 

"Typical of the contemporary attitude towards painting, Adrian Heath and Terry Frost, 


Tn 


--- itis a fact that Expressionism — which | take to be the opposite tendency of 
Constructivism in the development of modern art — is comparatively unusual in English art 
[...] The Anglo-Saxons seem inclined to search for an art that is more reticent and 
impersonal , and for many Constructivism had been the answer. » Alan Bowness, “London”, 
Arts, April 1961, p. 20. 

In this text, Lawrence Alloway cites the following names as examples of artists now 
influenced by the New York School: Bryan Winter, Patrick Heron, James Hull, Magda 
Cordell, Alan Davies Lawrence Alloway, "Introductory Notes", Statements; a review of 
British abstract art in 1956, London: ICA, 1957, n. p). 
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the two painters closest to the British constructivists, soften geometry with a personal manner or 
corrode it with atmospheric color4 . » His position 
vis-a-vis Robert Adams seems less assured. Although he mentions it in the conclusion of the 
paragraph entitled "American influences", it only underlines the continuity of the work of the 
sculptor. To equate the works of Pasmore, Hill and the Martins with constructivism is not 

not a new fact for Alloway, he already used this appellation in his reports 

from the exhibition “This is Tomorrow ”5. Two years earlier, in Nine Abstract Artists, he described 
these artists as the heirs of Circle6 and, in 1952, he underlined the stylistic proximity of their works 
with those of this movemeni? . It should be noted, however, that the use 
This appellation then tends to become more widespread among art critics, and it even becomes 
all the more popular as it allows these works to be easily distinguished from those of a 


Hamilton or a Paolozzi, portrayed as the successors of Dadaism8 


But what do artists think of this designation? In his short statement published in this 

same catalog, Pasmore prefers to use the word "construction" which he defines both as 

an aesthetic and as a technique. Kenneth and Mary Martin who did not write a 

Specific texts for the exhibition respond to a questionnaire, the 

formulation reflects the views expressed by Alloway in his introduction. To the question: 

"Do you think, considering the small scale of the most successful constructive works - 

close to that of cabinet paintings — that buildings might no longer have in 

1950 the function of architectural synthesis that the first had assigned to them 

constructivists? ", Kenneth Martin objects: "For me, the constructive work is, so to speak 

say, an image of space, but | would consider it a mistake to try to minimize the early constructivists 


"9 - Mary Martin's response shows similar reservations: 


° “Thus Ben Nicholson early refusal to distinguish between his non-figurative paintings and those 
with references to still-life and landscape is now justified by other works than his own”, 
Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

* “It ig typical of the present attitude to paint, that Adrian Heath and Terry Frost, the two 
painters in closest contact with the British constructivists, soften geometry by personal 
handling or corrode it with atmospheric color. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

° Lawrence Alloway, “London: Beyond painting and sculpture’, op. cit., pp. 38 and 64- 

65; Lawrence Alloway, “The Robot and the Arts,” op. cit., p. 1. 

° See Part 3, Chapter I: Nine Abstract Artists. 

” Lawrence Alloway, July 26, 1952, op. cit. p. 4. 

* Theo Crosby, “This is Tomorrow, Whitechapel Art Gallery”, op. cit., p. 334. 

* “Do you consider in view of the small scale of most achieved constructive work (similar to 
cabinet paintings) that in the 1950s constructions may not have the synthetic architectural 
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.... would say that constructivism always has a function of architectural synthesis, but 

that we also accept the idea that a constructive work, like any other work of art, 

can have "a life of its own" independent of its environment, and that its message can be architectural 
or poetic, that it can be an image10. " It is true that the question 

posed recalls Duchamp's interpretation of Gabo's work as a chamber architecture (Alloway chooses 
to use the words domestic scale11 in his introduction), a 

rapprochement which these artists firmly oppose. It is Anthony Hill who provides 

the most developed exposition of the specificities of the contemporary English movement. Ina 
article entitled "The Constructionist Idea & Architecture", he takes care to emphasize 

the belonging of constructivism to the past: "The expressions "constructivist" and 

"Neoplasticist' are best understood as historical terms relating to the 

movements that used these names in the decade just before the First 

World War. By 1923, both had ceased to function as "movements" — 

collective enterprises — and these terms subsequently entered the vocabulary of art 

modern, being used either to describe the characteristics of works or to designate specific theories 
associated with their founders12. ” Taking up the ideas outlined in his 

text published in Nine Abstract Artists, he then lists the characteristics common to these 

two movements: a non-mimetic art derived from cubism, an interest in architecture and 

applied arts, a curiosity for non-traditional techniques and the desire to 


develop an art of the environment. While noting the disagreements between constructivists on 


function assigned to it by the original constructivists? »; “For me the constructive work is, as it were, 
an image of space, but | would regard it as an error to attempt to write off the early 

constructivists. » Kenneth Martin, Statements; a review of British abstract art in 1956, op. cit. 

10"... | would say that constructivism still has a synthetic architectural function but that we are 

also accepting the idea that a constructive work, like any other work of art, can have a ‘life of its own' 
independent of its surroundings, that its message could be architectonic or poetic, that it may be 

an image. » Mary Martin, Statements; a review of British abstract art in 1956, op. cit. 


"' "Ht is to the credit of the British Constructivists that they have accepted the fact that in this world, 
"It is a virtue of British constructivists to have accepted the fact that, in this world, their work 
must function on a domestic scale. »], Lawrence Alloway, “Introductory Notes”, op. cit. 


2 
“The terms ‘constructivist’ and 'Neo-Platicist' are best understood as historical terms referring to the movements that used these names in the decade that started just 


before the First World War. By 1923 both has ceased to function as 'movements' — collective endeavours, and the terms subsequently passed into the vocabulary of modern 
art, functioning either to describe the characteristics of works to denote the particular theories associated with their founders. » Anthony Hill, “The Constructionist 


Idea & Architecture”, ARK, n°18, November 1956, p. 24. 
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the purposes of art, he continues: "The continuation of constructivism is almost exclusively 
associated with the brothers Gabo and Pevsner13. " The importance of the two Russian artists 
is not without consequences, however, for Hill, because he also notes: "Constructivism 

of these "constructivist realists" as they call themselves has always been 

characterized by their preoccupation with the monumental and although these works have never 
resembled miniature architectures, they were designed with a certain taste for the 

symbolism. This symbolism derived from two sources, the first anthropomorphic, a form of 
totemism, the second, a cult for machines and scientific objects14. » Hill 

sees in this the reasons for the confused interpretations of the movement, a confusion leading to 
misinterpretations, such as Herbert Read's definition of the constructivist image : "it led him 
even to the point of pointing out that the motif of a balcony on a building by Niemeyer is a 
constructivist image15. " In his book Icon and Idea: The Function of Art in the Development of 
Human Consciousness, Read devotes a chapter to “The Constructive Image” (and not 

He illustrates his point by taking as an example the fagade of the Ministry of Education in Rio de 
Janeiro, animated by a system of openwork: "... the overall effect of the 

structure conforms to an image — a way of organizing all these elements into a meaningful 
pattern. This pattern is a constructive image16. ” For the historian, abstract art and not 
figurative "is always a composition of colors that are natural, of shapes taken in 

nature — even geometric forms find their prototype in plants, crystals and other phenomena17. ” 
In this same text, Read nevertheless predicts a future 


artistic where the different disciplines will be subsumed in an environmental work. 


"° «The continuation of Constructivism is associated almost exclusively with the brothers 
Gabo and Pevsner...” Anthony Hill, ibid., pp. 25-26. 

"* «The Constructivism of these ‘Constructivist Realists' as they called themselves has 
always been characterized by a concern with the monumental, and while these works have 
never looked like miniature architecture, they have been conceived with a strong feeling for 
symbolism. This symbolism derives from two sources, one, anthropomorphic, a sort of 
totemism, and secondly, a worship for machinery and scientific objects. » Anthony Hill, 

ibid., pp. 26-28. 

15"... ithas even led him to point out that the pattern of a balcony on a building by Niemeyer 
is a constructivist image. » Anthony Hill, ibid., p. 28. 

'® «But the total effect of the structure conforms to an image — a sense of how to arrange alll 
these elements in a significant pattern. This pattern is a constructive image. » Herbert Read, 
“The Constructive Image”, Icon and Idea: the Function of Art in the Development of Human 
Consciousness, Cambridge (Ma): Harvard University Press, 1955, p. 136. 

17« _,, abstract or nonfigurative, is still a composition of colors that are natural, of forms that 
are taken from nature — even geometrical forms gave their prototype in plants, crystals, and 
other phenomena” Herbert Read, ibid., p. 126 
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Hill quotes this passage at length in his article to better emphasize the utopian character 

of such a future: "[The Pevsner brothers] were content to embrace and be embraced by the 
limitless body of "modern art" in the broad sense; Gabo made sculptures in volume as well as 
paintings, Pevsner also made two-dimensional works18. » At the end 

constructivism too dated for his taste, the artist prefers that of constructionism which he 
borrows from Biederman. The latter would be characterized by a more pragmatic conception of 
purposes of art:'" The constructionist is primarily concerned with producing 

works of art in the traditional sense, but not with traditional techniques. This has 

led to work in what we could call the field of architecture, we understand 

in that, although he does not work on the scale of architecture, his works function in 

being built, constructed, in a three-dimensional space that it defines by articulations and not by 
filling it with mass and volume19. " For Hill, the interest of a collaboration between 

artist and architect remains an open question but of secondary order. The first objective is 

the creation of a form that escapes both chamber architecture and sculpture: “A 

At present, constructional relief [sic] constitutes the least ambiguous expression, because 
such reliefs are neither painting nor sculpture, and no more table architecture, at least as long 


as they remain designed to be hung on the wall20 . 


The following year, Anthony Hill presented a selection of these reliefs in the library of 
ICA (February 12-March 18, 1958). These share with the constructions of Pasmore and 
Biederman a composition based on an orthogonal grid favoring asymmetry 

[fig. 135]. They are distinguished from the latter by their exclusively industrial materials, 
assembled like so many “ready-made” elements: black or white plastic sheets, 


anodized aluminum, copper or stainless steel rails, enameled metal plates, etc. 


18« _.. they have been happy to embrace and be embraced by the unrestricting body of 
‘modern art' generally; Gabo has made volumic sculpture as well as paintings, and Pevsner 
has made two-dimensional works too. » Anthony Hill, “The Constructionist Idea and 
Architecture”, op. cit., pp. 28-29 

'° «Constructionist's concern is primarily with producing works of art in the traditional sense, 
but not with traditional techniques. This has lead to his working in what could be called the 
realm of architecture, what is meant by this is that while he doesn't work with the dimensions 
of architecture his works operate by being built, constructed, in three-dimensional space 
which he defines by articulation and not by filling with mass and volume. » Anthony Hill, 
ibid. p. 24 

*° «At present the constructional relief offers the least ambiguous expression, since such 
reliefs are neither painting nor sculpture, neither are they table architecture, at least so long 
they remain designed to hang on the wall. » Anthony Hill, ibid. 
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[fig. 136]. In the presentation text accompanying the exhibition, Lawrence Alloway does not 

does not note the reference to Duchamp but highlights the rigor and clarity of these 

constructions that would place them in the domain of constructivism. On this occasion, the 

Criticism attempts a new definition of this movement which would have gotten rid of its utopias 
considered to be outdated (synthesis of the arts, cult of the machine), and whose main quality would be 
of having "extended the playful principle of art (playing without utilitarian aim) to include new material21. " 
But this non-utopian constructivism that he recognizes in Hill's work does not 

does it not ultimately reduce it to a formal tradition inherited from the Pevsner brothers: the limitation of the 
color to matter, line and transparency rather than mass and volume? Originality 

The artist's work would thus be situated in his use of industrial materials and his ability to 

exploit their refractive qualities: "Hill therefore does not use the "modern material" for this 

which it symbolizes, but for its physical properties which it studies and preserves [...] The 

The substances he uses — plexiglass, vinyl sheets, aluminum, copper — are very 

sensitive to light [...] By keeping the main planes vertical, Hill accentuates the 

reflectivity of its materials [...] A dull white plastic next to a shiny black one can 

reverse our expectations, by placing a dramatic light in the black area while the white surface appears to 


absorb the light22. ” 


Paradoxically, this is at the very moment when these artists are considering a virgin constructivism 
of any architectural involvement, that their collaborations multiply and intensify 

with architects. In 1957, Mary Martin was invited by John Weeks and Richard Llewelyn to 

to create a work for the entrance hall of Musgrave Park Hospital in Belfast. She built 

a self-supporting screen with the same gray bricks as those used for the entire 

building, and calculate its dimensions (H: 6'8"/203 cm; W: 7'6"/229 cm) on the grid 


modular defined by the architects [fig. 137 and 137a]. This construction adapts to all 


2 “It would be more true to say that constructivists have extended the ludic principle of art (play without 
utilitarian goal) to include new material. » Lawrence Alloway, Anthony Hill, Recent constructions, 
London: ICA, 1958, np 

“Hill does not use 'modern material' symbolically, then, but for their physical properties 
which he learns and guards. His reliefs are highly -wrought objects of great order. The substances 
he uses, Perspex, vinyl sheets, aluminum, copper, are very sensitive to the light on them [...] By keeping 
his major planes vertical, Hill emphasizes the reflectiveness of his materials [...] A dull white plastic 
next to a gleaming black can reverse our expectations by locating dramatic light in the black area while 
the white surface appears to absorb the light. » 
Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 
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more easily to the dimensions of the hospital that the artist shares with John Weeks the same 
fascination with the science of proportions. As Alloway notes: " It is therefore 

proportionally and materially related to the building that contains it, and this is clearly visible23. ” 
Entitled The Waterfall , the artist’s project goes further than a 

simple concretion of architecture because Mary Martin also chooses a symbolic form in 
relation to the destination of the building as it appears in a manuscript dated 1957: 

"| started by looking for a symbol. To begin with, | only had the architecture, 

my own work, the function of the building and the fact that everyone who worked there or in 
were patients would be concerned with the construction of living organisms [...] A 

coherent scribble representing the wall appeared in all the drawings made on site at 

prior. It corresponded to the Chinese symbol for life. In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
"life" is compared to "a river that flows upwards". Remembering Gaudi who 

built many models of cathedrals upside down, | jumped at the idea of a 

waterfall. Very fitting for Belfast which is full of waterfalls. When | later discovered 

that an altar of human sacrifice engraved with the same symbol had been found in Central 
America, it seemed to me even more appropriate for a surgical unit24. " The completed work 
appears as a double-sided relief incorporated in the middle of a brick wall. Pierced with 

on either side of the central axis, two D-shaped holes highlight the serpentine lines of its 
asymmetrical composition. The relief is made up of flat surfaces in white plaster, 

sometimes protruding and inclined planes covered with satin-finished stainless steel sheets. 
This motif is part of the series of reliefs Climbing Forms . 

initiated by the artist in 1953 [fig. 138 and 139] and continued until 1962: inclined planes 


connecting the negative (hollow) and positive (raised) spaces draw an undulating movement 


= “Thus, proportionally and materially, it is linked with the building that contains it, and both 
these are clearly visible. » Lawrence Alloway, “Real Place,” Architectural Design, XXVIII, 6, 
June 1958, p. 249. 

24 | began by searching for a symbol. All | had to begin with was the architecture, my own work, the function of 
the building and the fact that all who worked in it or were patient in it would be concerned with building living 
organisms [...] A consistent squiggle representing the wall appeared in all the drawings | made on spot 
beforehand. It corresponded with the Chinese symbol of life. 'Life' in the Encyclopedia Britannica is compared 
to a 'river, which flows upwards'. Remembering Gaudi who built many models of cathedrals upside down | 
jumped to the idea of a waterfall. Very apt to Belfast, which is full of waterfalls. When | later found that in 
Central America an altar of human sacrifice was discovered carved with the same symbol it seemed to me to be 
even more appropriate to a surgical unit. » Mary Martin, “ The Waterfall ”, 1957 published in Mary Martin, (M. 


Compton, H. Lane, M. Duff et al), op. cit., p. 27. 
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and ascending. In 1957, Mary Martin tried a new variation on this theme, 

exceptionally three-dimensional, in a small sculpture in wood, plexiglass and steel 

stainless steel (Climbing Form, 1957, Morris collection, London) [fig. 140]. The Cascade seems 

so more an adaptation of a model defined in the small-scale reliefs than 

the development of a new form dictated by architectural space. It should be noted, moreover, 

that the artist is simultaneously developing a new type of relief — without formal relations with 

the screen of Musgrave Park Hospital — where the inclined plane is replaced by coloured strata (Black 
Relief , 1957, Tate collection, London) [fig. 141]25. The artist 

will nevertheless produce a series of pierced reliefs from 1959 to 1960, but she will attribute some 
originates from an exercise by Paul Klee consisting of defining positive and negative spaces with a 
curved line26 [fig. 142]. Without any real consequence therefore on the evolution of his work, 

The Cascade ultimately only distinguishes itself from its previous reliefs by its materials and its 
evocative nature. For Mary Martin, the interest of the artist's intervention in architecture 

lies in its symbolic character: "By its nature, an architectural art of this type can 

have something to offer to the architect, because it is pure and not utilitarian. The artist must therefore 
to have an understanding and an ability to enter into architecture without destroying it, without 

to dominate or seek to distract from it, [he must possess] an ability to crystallize it into an art 

which remains a simple statement on a personal scale so that the work becomes 


a complete symbol of the building, a part of the architecture, but without being part of it 


architecture27. » 


3 They also derive, however, from the “Climbing Form” series, and more specifically from a 

linoleum engraving and collage in which the unevenness of the volumes was translated by 

diagonals and rectangles with borders of various colors (Descending Form, 1954, Estate of Mary 
Martin.) 

6 The Structure in Collaboration ( 71960, Kenneth and Mary Martin estate) that she created with 
Kenneth Martin for their joint exhibition at the ICA in 1960, seems to support this explanation: 
concentric circles in hollow or relief, which appear to be the imprint of rotating mobiles, orient portions 
of rectangular spaces according to this principle. 


ss “By its very nature such an architectonic art can have something to offer to the architect, since it 
is pure and not utilitarian. The artist should therefore have an understanding of, and a capacity to 
enter into architecture, without destroying it, or dominating it, or distracting from it, an ability to 
crystallize it in an art which is a simple statement on a personal scale so that the work becomes a 
comprehensive symbol of the building itself, a part of architecture but not architecture”, Mary Martin, 
“Artist and architect”, typescript dated 1957, cited by Lawrence Alloway, “Real Place”, op. cit., p. 
249, published in full in Mary Martin, (M. 

Compton, H. Lane, M. Duff et al), op.cit. 
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According to Lawrence Alloway, Pasmore then justifies the work in situ with arguments 
similar. The critic remarks about the mobile designed by the artist for the primary school 
Fairlawn at Lewisham in 1957 [fig. 143]: "The forms of the Fairlawn mobile are designed 

to resemble the appearance (and not the structure) of architecture. The rectangularity of the 
mobile echoes the window frame module (through which we will always see the 

Each phase of the movement refers "irrationally" (to use the word used by Pasmore) to architecture28. 
"That same year, Pasmore produced two reliefs 

painted timber wall panels for the Stephenson Engineering Building at Newcastle University 
[fig. 144]. Here again, their composition echoes the appearance of the building: the uprights 
vertical bay windows. It should be noted incidentally that these works concentrating 
architecture in a pattern is similar to the constructive images evoked by Herbert Read. 
Anxious to avoid conventional spatial relationships between the work and its environment, 
Pasmore then adopts the relief as a form of transition between the flat wall and 
three-dimensional architecture. If the two works, located on either side of the entrance hall 
of the Stephenson Engineering Building are rigorously identical, their forms protruding 
highlighted in red or black create an optical effect that makes them appear dissimilar 
whatever the point of view chosen. From their conception, Pasmore integrates a dimension 


kinetics revealing a dynamic understanding of space that he seems to develop during 


his work in Peterlee. 


The Peterlee project (named after an iconic Durham miner) is part of 

in the national new towns programme initiated by the British government in 

1946. Founded on the initiative of local authorities in 1948, its aim was to unite small 

mining communities scattered across the Easington District of County Durham. From 

The program was originally intended to be ambitious: while AV Williams was appointed director 

In general, the choice of chief urban architect fell on Berthold Lubetkin. Lubetkin is 

not only familiar since his formative years with the architectural avant-gardes 

European - first a student at VKnUTEMAS, he then rubbed shoulders with Le Corbusier in Paris — he 
has also become, since its installation in London in 1931, one of the main 


representatives of neoconstructivism within Tecton. The proposed model is finally 


28“ The forms of the Fairlawn mobile are intended to resemble the appearance (not the 
structure) of the architecture. The module of the window frames (through which the mobile is always 
seen) is echoed by the rectangularity of the mobile. Each phase of movement refers 
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rejected in 1950 under pressure from the Ministry of Mines: the planned high-rise buildings 

would be in contradiction with the nature of the soils if mining activity were to be maintained. 

The new town then takes on the appearance of traditional housing estates of individual houses which 
blooming all over England. In order to return to the original spirit of the project, AV Williams 

decides after visiting the Victor Pasmore retrospective in Cambridge (Art Council 

Gallery, Cambridge, February-March 1955)29, to invite the artist to join the team of 

architects Peter Daniel and Frank Dixon. Daniel dates the beginning of their collaboration from 

September 195530. Pasmore has full authority to work on the southwest lot, but his 

mission is essentially aesthetic as Daniel explains: "He was involved 

in the aesthetics of the arrangement of the environment, of the exterior appearance of the houses which 
were to be low in height, but not in the interior plans or in the social purposes, left to architects and town 
planners31. " Ready in September 1956, the project was not accepted 

that in November 1957 by the Local Development Corporation. On the model dated 1956 

[fig. 145], flat roof constructions come in cubic modules of various sizes 

arranged in an asymmetrical composition on a generally orthogonal grid. 

The alignment and spacing of the dwellings connected to each other by screen walls create 

an alternation of empty and full spaces whose regularity contrasts with the surrounding landscape. 
Pasmore justifies this aesthetic bias in the following way: "We chose a plan 

rectangular, not because we considered the rectangle to be an ideal shape, but 

because it seemed to be the only one that would allow a two or three storey building to have an 


architectural impact against the landscape32. " The limits imposed are in fact 


‘irrationally (to use Pasmore's word for it) to the architecture. » Lawrence Alloway, “Real Place,” op. 
cit., p. 249. 

*° ‘Alastair Grieve also suggests that AV Williams may have seen Pasmore's reliefs for the Stephenson 
Engineering Building in Newcastle (Alastair Grieve (ed.), Victor Pasmore, Writings and Interviews, 
London: Tate Publishing, 2010, n. 26, p. 147). 

°° eter Daniel, “A New Suburban Landscape, the South West Area — Peterlee New Town’, 

Town Planning Review, 31, No. 3, October 1960, pp. 206-218. In the radio conversation "A Symposium with Sir JM Richards, AV Williams, ATW Marsden, 


Victor Pasmore", broadcast by the BBC and dated 22 January 1967, Williams mentions the date of 1954. 31 


“He was involved in the aesthetics of the environmental layout, in the exterior appearance of the 
houses, which had to be low-rise, but not in any interior plans, nor social issues, which were left to the 
architects and planners” Peter Daniel conversation with Alastair Grieve dated October 10, 2003, cited 
in Alastair Grieve, 2005, p. 124. 

3? “We chose a rectangular plan, not because we regarded the rectangle as the ideal form but because 
it seemed to be the only form by which two — and three-storey buildings could make an architectural 
impact against the landscape. » Victor Pasmore, « Daniel, Pasmore, Gazzard: 
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numerous: the buildings cannot exceed four floors because of the instability of the 

floors, materials must be economical and the realization simple and fast. "With both 

With economic and engineering limitations hanging over it, it was clear that the 

The problem with the new Peterlee was not the experimentation of forms. 

new urban housing or innovative construction techniques, but was simply about injecting new life into 
an established system...33 ,” Pasmore notes. He 

There are nevertheless obvious aesthetic links between the horizontal reliefs of 

the artist [fig. 147] and the drawing of the facades of the south-west lot of Peterlee: the windows form 
a graphic pattern that frames a white plastered rectangle; the whole arranged in a triangle 


inverted, stands out against a background of black brick [fig. 146]. 


In an article published by Zodiac magazine in 195734, Pasmore defines two modes of 

possible collaboration between artist and architect. The first is confused with the synthesis of 

arts in its traditional meaning: each discipline retains its own specificity and 

his contribution remains of the order of a complement. The author illustrates his point with the fresco on 
ceramic made for the Festival of Britain in 1951 [fig. 61], a relief presented 

in the 1956 exhibition “This is Tomorrow” [fig. 133] and the wall decoration created in 

January 1957 for the Reed group. The second mode of collaboration is similar, for 

Pasmore, to an integration of the arts in which each discipline would lose its identity for 

to blend into a homogeneous form — a process he chooses to exemplify with a shot of 

Peterlee and the model of the Memorial Museum to Enrico Fermi in Chicago designed in the year 
previous in collaboration with the architect Rudolph William [fig. 148]. This last project 

remains in line with the experiences of the Espace group that Pasmore knows by 

through Stephen Gilbert. The model is divided into two rectangular blocks 

superimposed orthogonally on an angle, its upper part is animated by surfaces 


colored, hollow or in relief, and by the linear pattern of a claustra. Although designed in 1967 


Housing Experiment at Peterlee » Victor Pasmore, Architectural Association Journal, n°853, June 
1961, pp. 6-24. 

= “Thus, with both economic and engineering limitation hanging heavily over our heads, it 

was Clear that the problem of new Peterlee lay not in pioneering new forms of urban 

habitation or new building techniques, but simply in injecting new life into an established system...” 
Victor Pasmore, “Peterlee: The South West Area. Urban Design as a problem of Multi-Dimensions’, 
undated four-page typescript (19717) cited in Alastair Grieve (ed.), Victor Pasmore, Writings and 
Interviews, op. cit., p. 95. 

** Victor Pasmore, “Connections between Painting, Sculpture and Architecture”, Zodiac, n° |, 
November 1957, pp. 66-69. 
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(a date which exceeds the time limits of this study), the Apollo Pavilion at Peterlee 

must be studied here because it finds its source not only in the project of the Museum of Arts and 
Chicago Science Center, but it also represents for the artist "the peak of his constructivist period35 " 
[fig. 149, 149a, 149c, 149d]. The building, completed in 1970, was built in 

reinforced concrete, on stilts, and straddles the artificial lake that adjoins Sunny Blunts. If its 
appearance — rectangular plans arranged at right angles — recalls that of the dwellings of the 
adjoining district, its cantilevered construction and the material chosen distinguish it. These two 

The latter features are reminiscent of Le Corbusier, although the artist does not cite him as a source. 
inspiration than the traditional architecture of Malta, where he has just acquired a house. He 

It is nevertheless sufficient to compare the Pavilion to a construction such as the Palace of 

Punjab and Haryana Assemblies of Chandigarh [fig. 149b], to see how 

point Pasmore's proposal depends more on sculpture than on reflection 

architectural. Without a utilitarian destination, this building functions on a symbolic level: it 

is conceived as "an emotional center" which would play on a profane level, to resume 

the artist's explanation, the role previously devoted to religious buildings. It maintains, on the other hand 
part, organic links with its environment because it articulates the landscape by offering a 

focal point to the footpaths and roads that serve Sunny Blunts. The artist 

notes: "The solution was to broaden the perspective and scale of the lake by erecting a 

pure "work of art" - a sculptural figure large enough to dominate the scene. Which 

meant a sculpture on an architectural scale that functioned not only as a 

object to look at, but also as an enclosure which one could physically enter and which one could 
cross36. » The opposite proposition of an architecture of 

room, the Pavilion presents itself as a sculpture that is no longer monumental, but 

environmental. This scale induces another relationship with space. From the outside, the pavilion 
appears as a volumetric structure, from the inside as a succession of places 

open or closed, but whatever the situation of the spectator, his apprehension cannot be 


only partial and conditioned by its movement [fig. 149c and 149d]. 


5 Alastair Grieve, 2005, p. 129. 

°° «The solution was to enlarge the perspective and the scale of the lake by erecting a pure 'Work 
of art'— a sculptural feature big enough to dominate the scene. This meant sculpture on an 
architectural scale, the function of which was not only as an object to look at, but also as a precinct 
through which one could physically enter and walk through. » Victor Pasmore, “ Peterlee: the South 
West Area. Urban Design as a Problem of Topology and Psychology”, typescript, Durham County 
Record Office, NT/Pe3/1/386, pp. 4-5 
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The dynamic nature of this experience reflects the working method that Pasmore is developing 

in Peterlee after a few years on the site. Before that he had been drawing a sketch 

after the architects’ briefing, he then made a model to empirically test its 

ideas, as in his reliefs. The latter also allowed him to situate himself on the very terrain of 
architecture, constituting a stage common to both disciplines37. The 

The model was then submitted to the team of architects and, after discussions, gave rise to 

a new sketch followed by another study and so on until the result is 

considered satisfactory. From the end of the 1950s, Pasmore preferred to do without models which 
would lead to reducing the logic of a plan to that of an aerial view38. He chose to work 

imagination by reactivating his landscape painter reflexes: “The landscape painter 

develops his sense of form and space as a kinetic experience — a 

essential condition for urban planning and even for all architecture. Fundamentally, therefore, 

the artist and the architect speak the same language. The only difference is the specific identity, the 
form and scale in which this language is expressed. The urban environment is a 

artificial landscape, so its construction process is no different from the realization 

of a pictorial composition through which you would move in the imagination: the 

along the road, down the path, through the trees that line the bend, over the hill, always arriving at 
a new place39... » In Peterlee, the collaboration between 

artist and architect finally leads each party to change their attitude: Pasmore 

brings to the project if not a repertoire of innovative forms at least another way of them 


combine and the problems raised by urban architects lead him to revise his 


97 "Er me, the empirical method was the only possible way to work without 

architectural training, the only one to establish a mutual and reciprocal relationship with my 
professional colleagues. »[“An empirical method was the only way in which | personally could 
work without an architectural training, and it was the only way in which a mutual and reciprocal 
relationship could be established between myself and my professional colleagues. 

»] Victor Pasmore, Excerpt from the radio conversation “A Symposium with Sir JM 

Richards, AV Williams, ATW Marsden, Victor Pasmore’”, op. cit., Bowness and 

Lambertini, 1980, p. 261. 

°° Victor Pasmore, ibid. 

9 «asa landscape painter one develops a sense of form and space as a mobile experience — 
an essential condition of urban design, and indeed of all architecture. Fundamentally, 
therefore, artist and architect speak the same language. The only difference is the form, scale 
and particular identity in which this language is expressed. Urban environment is an artificial 
landscape so that the process of constructing it is not unlike making a pictorial composition 
through which you move imaginatively: along the road, down the path, trough the trees round the 
corner, over the hill, always coming to a new place... ” Victor Pasmore, ibid, p. 259. 
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perception of space. As always with the artist, an evolution is accompanied by the return 


on a past experience and its re-evaluation — in this case his activity as a landscaper. 


While continuing to advocate the need to develop the work in three dimensions, 

The artist chose to present eight paintings in the exhibition "Basic Forms" (O'Hana 

Gallery, London, September 1958). These paintings, soberly entitled Abstracts in Black and 

white [Abstract in Black and White] and dated 1957-1958, are more akin to drawing 

by their technique, than in painting: charcoal and oil or pencil and engraving [fig. 150]. Ina 

oval that recalls the format of cubist paintings, arcs of circles and segments of 

straight lines are arranged in an unstable balance. The effect obtained is reminiscent of the paintings of 
Mondrian from the series Jetty and Ocean (1914-1915). However, we must look for sources here 
more direct. A work like Point Development ( 1957-1960, location unknown B&L n°22040) [fig. 151] 
thus constitutes a variation on the theme of 

Black and white abstracts and directly related to Pasmore's later landscapes through its 

pointillism. As in The Hanging Gardens of Hammersmith: Moonlight effect 

((The Hanging Gardens of Hammersmith: Effect of Moonlight, 1946-1947, Collection 

particular, B&L n° 106) [fig. 33], the point clouds contrast with the curves and the 

straight lines which seem to be construction lines due to the repentances left visible. The 

outline of the long straight terrace on the plans of Sunny Blunts drawn by Pasmore, 

Harry Durell and Theo Marsden (after 1962) [fig. 152] marks a similar opposition between 

nature and composition, environment and construction. The artist explains the back and forth between 
his various activities: "| transferred many of the space problems raised by 

urban planning in my painting practice so that the two activities become 

reciprocal. Then, as my painting changed and became fluid, linear and more 

spontaneous, this evolution was transmitted to the development of the plan of Peterlee which in turn 
became fluid and linear41. » The main innovation of the town planning of Peterlee 


consists in proposing an alternative to the systematic alignment of houses along 


“° This work is mentioned and reproduced under the title Ova/ Motif (Pontillist) in the catalogue 

Victor Pasmore, Tate Gallery, 1965 (cat. 142, pl. 32). 

“"« | transferred many of the spatial problems raised in urban design to the process of painting so that 
the two activities became reciprocal. Then afterwards, as my painting changed and became fluid, 
linear and more spontaneous so the change was transferred to the process of layout at Peterlee 
which in turn became fluid and linear. » Victor Pasmore, Excerpt from the radio conversation “A 
Symposium with Sir JM Richards, AV Williams, ATW 

Marsden, Victor Pasmore”, op. cit., p. 262. 
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streets, imagining a dynamic scheme that would contrast solid and rigid dwellings 


to mobile and elastic roads42 . 


After "Statements; a review of British abstract art in 1956", Lawrence Alloway continues and 
clarifies his thoughts on abstraction in a second exhibition at the O'Hana Gallery, in 
December 1957. Organized with the support of the ICA and with the help of Toni del Renzio, 
"Dimensions: British Abstract Art 1948-1957" offers a mapping of non-conventional art. 
contemporary figurative art is now described as one of the dominant trends in art 

British. The catalog analyzes its two main currents "geometric" and 

"pictorial" [painterly] from a lexicon with common entries (integration, 

mathematics, subject) and a comparative chronology. Although each is characterized by 
specific traits (for pictorial abstraction, for example, tolerance towards images, the importance 
of the creative act, links with the School of Paris and expressionism 

American), they are subdivided into different trends and do not know borders. 

hermetic. Alloway thus notes: "Non-rigorous geometricians (Adams, Heath, 

Hepworth, Nicholson) use simple and regular elements, but not in a 

systematic: their decisions are often guided by taste. Despite an appearance of 

Strictly speaking, constructivists often touch on this classification when the element of 
improvisation predominates (as it frequently does in Pasmore)43. » Similarly, 

In this way, the critic sees a common point between the interest of the followers of pictorial abstraction 
for the large formats and social concerns of the constructivists: "Dissatisfaction 

[of pictorial abstraction] with regard to the intimate dimension of easel paintings like the 
constructivists dissatisfied with its private character44. " If he congratulated himself in the catalogue 
Statements that the specificity of British constructivism was to renounce the scale 
monumental, it now finds the origin of its renewal in the search for 


the integration of the arts into architecture: “Context of the constructivist renaissance in 


“* Victor Pasmore, ibid., p.261 

“8 «Nion-rigorous geometrics (Adams, Heath, Hepworth, Nicholson) use simple regular 
elements but not systematically: decisions are guided by taste. Constructivists often 
touch, despite the appearance of rigor, this classification when the improvisatory 
element predominates (as it often does in Pasmore). » Lawrence Alloway, Dimensions / 
British Abstract Art 1948-1957, O'Hana Gallery, London, 1957, np Pasmore's name also 
appears in the two columns of the "geometric" "pictorial" chronology. 
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England: the desire to integrate the arts with architecture or, for the artist, integration with 
industry. The assembly of modern materials. The desire to give a social role to art, 

other than that of providing unique works of art: mass production or public orders45. " Alloway 
therefore no longer perceives the social demands of 

constructivists as a dead end — the repetition of the utopias of the avant-gardes — but 

more like an engine. At the same time, he always sees the construction (relief or mobile) 

as an already historical form: “Construction: assembly of new materials, the 

plastics especially for their lightness and clarity; also as materials of the "age 

of the machine". Links with Gabo (in England until 1946), Pevsner, Moholy-Nagy. 

Parallel, but distinct from the Space Group (opposed on several points)46. » The news lies 


so for Alloway in the renewed interest in painting. 


In his review of the “Basic Forms” exhibition (see above), he also notes: 

Pasmore's long-awaited return to painting and seeks the reasons for this development in the 
dialectic that would govern the artist's work: "Alongside the working method 

Pasmore's sensitive and sensual nature, there is also a very strong preoccupation with the role of 
the artist out of the studio, into society. Pasmore is concerned with being functional in both 
spheres, and his work of the last ten years records the tensions and reconciliations 

between the successful creative act (production) and the function of art in society (consumption) 
[...| he also tried to mass produce his reliefs in the hope of adapting the artist to our 

technology company using industrial procedures. Here again, although it has 

produced admirable prototypes, it was defeated by the imperative of consumption of 

process and the mass production of his reliefs still remains a theoretical possibility47. " If 


Pasmore's reliefs prove difficult to sell, the artist does not give up 


“4 “Dissatisfaction with the intimate scale of easel paintings as constructivists dissatisfied 
with its private qualities. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

" “Background of constructivist revival in England: desire for integration of the arts within a 
containing architecture, or for fine artist's integration with industry. Assembly of modern 
materials. Desire to give art a social role beyond that of providing unique works of art: mass 
production or public commissions. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

“8 «Constructions: assembly of new materials, especially plastics for lightness and clarity: 
also as materials of 'machine age’. Connections with Gabo (in England until 1946), Pevsner, 
Moholy-Nagy: parallel with, but separate from (opposed to on many issues), the space 
group. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 

ss “Alongside Pasmore's sensitive and sensuous method of working is a very strong sense of 
the role artist outside the studio, in the society. Pasmore is concerned to operate in both 
spheres, and his work of the past ten years is a record of the tensions and reconciliations 
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however, this mode of expression. Far from being limited by imperatives of reproducibility, 

These constructions evolve towards more complex forms. In the exhibition "Basic 

Forms”, Transparent Relief Construction in White, Black, Red and Ocher , 1958, R. Alley 1965, cat. 
13448 

would thus possess, according to Ronald Alley, salient elements including the diagonal orientation 


would induce a new spatial dynamic and announce the projective reliefs of the years 
1960. 


While Pasmore represented Britain at the XXX Venice Biennale in 1960, 

Alan Bowness notes: " Pasmore now moves freely from surface to three dimensions and from 
strictly geometric to irregular forms. "49 In the 

British pavilion which he shares with the painters Merlyn Evans, Geoffrey Clarke and Henry 
Cliffe as well as with the sculptor Paolozzi, the artist exhibits paintings, reliefs, and 

works halfway between these two modes of expression [fig. 153]. Linear motif in black and 
white (Linear Motif in Black and White n°1, 1960, private collection, B&L n° 218) 

[fig. 154]; thus represents an effort of synthesis between painting and construction. A board 
of formica with rounded contours is laminated on a background enclosed in a box frame of 

way of constituting a bas-relief. The thin line of shadow which underlines it contrasts with its 
immaterial nature with the lines incised or drawn with a brush. If Linear pattern in black and 
white still refers to Peterlee's plans, the painting displayed next to it, Motif Carré/ Rouge 
Indian No. 1 (Square Motif/Indian Red No. 1, 1959, Museum of Fine Arts, Calais) [fig. 155], 
indicates new research. In this canvas, the red flat area with an indeterminate outline 
opposes the assertive black line as the informal shadow did previously, but it 

also evokes the American Colorfield — an impression reinforced by the dimensions 

imposing dimensions of the work: 244 cm x 122 cm. For Bowness, Pasmore's evolution then opens 


a third way between constructivism and expressionism: "As with all work 


between successful creative act (production) and the function of art in society 
(consumption)... he has tried also the mass production of reliefs, in the hope of adjusting the 
artist to our technological society by using industrial procedures. Here although he produced 
admirable prototypes, he was defeated by the consumption end of the process and the mass 
production of reliefs remains a theoretical possibility. » Lawrence Alloway, “Victor 
Pasmore”, Art International, Vol Il, n°8, 1958. 
a This work is not listed in the artist's catalogue raisonné. 

“Pasmore now moves freely from surface to third dimension and from strictly geometrical to 
irregular forms. » Alan Bowness, “The Paintings and Constructions of Victor Pasmore”, Burlington 
Magazine, No. 686, Vol Cll, May 1960, p. 205. 
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new and of undeniable originality, our understanding of paintings and 
Pasmore's recent constructions are necessarily incomplete but they appear, 
like the last papier-machés of Matisse and the reliefs of Arp, show the way to a 


new type of non-expressionist abstract art that would aspire to the condition of mural painting50 . 


Ultimately, it is the same alternative that the exhibition Konkrete Kunst 50 jarhe seems to aim for. 
entwicklung, [Concrete Art, 50 years of development] organized by Max Bill at Helmaus 

from Zurich from June 9 to August 14, 1960. In the introduction to the catalog, Bill presents his project 
as a response to the previous year's Kassel documenta, which he describes as "a 

cataclysm clearly showing that informal painting as a vital reaction to the supposedly dead concrete 
art had long since passed its high point51 . He defends 

at the same time a broader definition of concrete art which allows it to include in the hundred 
fourteen participants including Dubuffet, Poliakoff, Mathieu, Tobey, Rothko and Ad 

Reinhardt. Signs of International Recognition, Pasmore, Hill, Kenneth and Mary 

Martin are invited to exhibit together at this event. Due to the number of 

speakers — and the over-representation of France and Switzerland (each with at least 

twenty artists) — their participation nevertheless remains modest and Anthony Hill is not represented 
than by a single work. The exhibition, the last of this scale devoted to this trend, 

proposes not only to draw up an overview of contemporary concrete art but also 

to write his story, as Bill explains: "Presenting within a context the birth 

and the development of this type of art, surely characteristic today, in order to highlight 

highlight its beginnings and, what is also visible here, to demonstrate how the forms 

of created expressions have transformed within a continuum and continue to change, such is the 
meaning of the exhibition Konkrete Kunst52. " In an ecumenical vision which 


is part of the logic of Abstraction Creation, the chronological hanging begins with the 


°° “As with all new work of unquestionable originality, our understanding of Pasmore latest 
paintings and constructions are necessarily incomplete, but they seem like the late papierscollés 
of Matisse and the reliefs of Arp to point the way to a new kind of non-expressionist abstract art 
that aspires to the condition of the mural. ". Alan Bowness, ibid. 

>" Max Bill, "Einleitung zur ausstellung", Konkrete Kunst, 50 Jahre Entwicklung, Helmaus, Zurich, 
quoted and translated in Xavier Douroux, Franck Gautherot, Serge Lemoine, Art concret suisse, 
mémoire et progrés, op. cit., pp. 67-68. It should be noted at the same time that Bill notes that 
Pollock's works possess "a structure that responds to the claims of a universal value to which 
concrete art aspires" (ibid., p. 68). 

°? Max Bill, ibid. p. 67 
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pioneers of abstraction — Mondrian, Malevich, Kupka, Delaunay — and continues with the greatest 
names in non-figurative art (with a few exceptions53 ). Although Bill claims 

having excluded kinetic artists from its selection — because they were exhibited in parallel with the 
Kunstgewerbemuseum of Zurich in MAT-Kinetische Kunst [Multiple Art Transformable- 


Kinetic art], these are widely present at Helmaus with among others Agam, Schéffer, 
Soto. 


Exhibitions on the theme of movement then multiplied in Europe, while 

are groups of artists convinced that they can escape through works of art 

kinetics, to traditional artistic circuits and to reach an audience previously excluded from "high culture 
"54. Although none of the British constructivists participated directly in 

these demonstrations, the movement is at the heart of their concerns. Linked for Pasmore to his 
reflection on urban planning, it leads Hill to reaffirm the originality and innovative character of 

relief: “The static relief-construction can find its own domain as pure 

work of art, exploiting the possibilities of light, its own spatial context and the 

ramifications of the movement which result from it, and without borrowing from the implicit movements 
or the optical illusions of flat painting or encourage the imagination to interpret it as a kind of 
architecture to be circumvented55. " They can, in fact, only reject the 

latest developments in kinetic art because optical effects often stand out 

illusionism and tend to dematerialize the work. The only artist in the group to have worked in 
continuously on works animated by real movement since 1951, Kenneth 

Martin thus defines the mobile as an object whose form would be conditioned by its 

materials and their behavior, as well as by its construction principle and its 

proportions: "The mobile obeys the laws of its structure, its proportions are dictated by its structure56. 


"In the exhibition "Essays in Movement" which 


= Among the absentees are Gorin and Domela. It should also be noted that the availability of 
works also had direct consequences on the list of participating artists. 

** See the introduction to Part 3 : The days after yesterday are not today. 

°° “The static relief construction can seek a domain of its own, as a pure artwork, exploiting the 
possibilities of light, its own spatial context and the applicable ramifications of movement without 
borrowing from the implied motions and optical illusions of flat painting or challenging the 
imagination to interpret the work as being some sort of architecture to move around it. » Anthony 
Hill, “Movement in the Domain of the Static Construction ”, Structure, 2nd series, n°2, 1960, p. 61. 


°° "The mobile obeys the laws of its structure, its proportions are governed by its 
structure..." Kenneth Martin, "Invention", manuscript of a lecture given in November 1956, 


Tate Archives. 
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brought together his works and those of his wife at the ICA in 1960, his adoption of the mobile is highlighted 
in parallel with the creation of Mary Martin's first relief; both appear 

motivated by the desire to work in a concrete sphere and its corollary dissatisfaction 

vis-a-vis painting. When Kenneth Martin attempted that same year a history of 

mobile, he also attributes its paternity to the Dada and Constructivist movements and their 

main contributions, that is to say "the representation of conceptually constructed forms 

from primary elements" and "the creation of real objects, powerful objects, from similar primary 
concepts but used more simply "57. He sees in this evolution 

the consequence of scientific and philosophical advances of the 19th century, such as the 
Darwinism or the questioning of Euclidean geometry. Like any innovation 

artistic, the mobile therefore has, according to Kenneth Martin, bases not only artisanal, but 

as rational, as evidenced by his sketches whose precision evokes drawing 

industrial [fig. 156]. It could be likened to a machine if these elements were assembled 

to accomplish a purpose that would be external to him. The artist nevertheless prefers the reference 
organic: "It is possible to fashion a work of art with limbs and joints as if it were a living creature 
animated not from within, but from without58. " 

For Kenneth Martin, the work exists as an in-itself, even if it requires 

to be "animated". Its nature therefore differs radically from a kinetic work which is 


materializes in the process of perception. 


Presented at the Drian Gallery from January 11 to 31, 1961, the exhibition “Construction: England; 
1950-60" cannot claim to be a retrospective in scope despite its title, but it 

offers an overview of contemporary developments in geometric abstraction in the 

three dimensions. Around the group of “historical” practitioners of construction — Victor 

Pasmore, Anthony Hill, Kenneth and Mary Martin, and those associated with them: 


John Ernest, Stephen Gilbert and John Mc Hale59 — include a significant number of young people 


57« |. the representation of forms constructed by concept from primary elements”, “... the creation of objects, 
real, powerful objects from similar, though more simply used, primary concepts. » Kenneth Martin, “The 
Mobile”, Structure, 2nd series, n°2, 1960, p. 33. 

“A work of art could be fashioned with limbs and joints as if it were a living creature 
moved not from within but from without” Kenneth Martin, ibid., p. 34 

In his review of the exhibition, Lawrence Alloway presents John Ernest, John McHale, John 
Forrester as the second wave of artists who adopted construction from 1953 to 1955. He 
distinguishes them, however, from the pioneers Victor Pasmore, Kenneth and Mary 
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artists chosen mostly from among their students60. Various commentators, including 

Lawrence Alloway, highlights the negative effects of this enlargement: "The aim was to 

give this movement a vital air but it actually gives an academic appearance to this exhibition61. 
"It is, however, the very wisdom of these proposals which explains the success of 
"Construction: England..." and this even in the columns of the Times where it triggers a 
unexpected praise of constructivism: "It retains all the marks of artistic qualities 

the least avant-garde: [an] intellectual character, discipline, a severe refinement of 

taste, an aristocratic attitude towards fine materials and craftsmanship and, what is more, a 
certain sense of common interest which he draws from his links with architecture62. » Restraint, 
know-how and social concern, this new version of constructivism would seem 

almost reincarnate the values of the Arts and Crafts movement. Alan Bowness does not hesitate 
moreover not to be noted in his report: " The success of the exhibition "Construction: 

England: 1950-1960 » makes me wonder if there might be something in the 

constructivism (and | use this word in its most general sense) which would particularly suit the 
English temperament63 . "If the critic sees in the political origin of this "art 
form which could certainly be labeled socialist64 ", the reasons for its lack of success in the 
United States, it only seems to him more adapted to the dominated British context, 

whatever the tendency of governments, by the principles of the Welfare State. Carried by 

This aspiration to a national art, Victor Pasmore who already represented Great Britain at the 
Venice Biennale the previous year, was thus solicited by the very conservative Sunday 


Times , which devotes a full page to its article "What is Abstract Art?" ["What is 


Martin, attributing their development to the popularity of the Bauhaus, technology and 
architecture in the 1950s (Cf. Lawrence Alloway, "London Letter", Art International, vol.5, 
No.2, March 1961, p. 49). 

Lawrence Burt, Derek Carruthers, Scott Campbell, Brian Elliot, Andrew Hudson, Tom Hudson, Peter Letts, C Mouchos, Peter Stroud, B. Wall, P. Welch, Dennis 


Williams, Gillian Wise. 61 


“The purpose was to make the movement look vital but, in fact, it made the show look 
academic. » Lawrence Alloway, “ London Letter’, op. cit., p. 49. 

“It preserves all the least avant-garde marks of quality in art — intellectual, discipline, 
severe refinement of taste, an aristocratic attitude toward fine materials and craftsmanship, 
and not the least, a certain sense of communal purpose which it derives from its affiliation 
with architecture. » Quoted by Alan Bowness, “London”, op. cit., p. 20 

“The success of the Drian Gallery's exhibition “Construction: England: 1950-60” makes me 
wonder whether there isn't something about constructivism (and | use the word in its most 
general sense) that particularly suits the English temperament. » Alan Bowness, ibid., p. 20. 

“.. [Constructivism] could certainly be labeled a socialistic art form...” Alan Bowness, ibid., 
p. 21. 
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Abstract Art? »]. It is not so much the content of the text that is important here (it takes up and synthesizes 
the arguments previously developed by the artist) that his publication medium, a newspaper 

of the popular Sunday newspaper with mass circulation — proof, if any were needed, of Pasmore's notoriety in 
early 1960s. Alan Bowness describes him as a school leader [sic] in the 

lineage of Gabo and Nicholson and sees in Pasmore's last works the confirmation 

of the kinship between the two English artists: "This increasingly pronounced accentuation 

of the continuous line, recalls that of Ben Nicholson: there is a close and obvious affinity 

between the two painters in their attitude and now in the style, which inevitably leads to speaking of a 
certain specifically English quality65. » It is 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that it was precisely at this time that Nicholson chose 

to mark his distance from Pasmore: "Many of the ideas expressed by Pasmore in 

His recent Sunday Times article gets straight to the point. But when he notes that the painting 

is probably "only the beginning and not the end of abstract art" and "only a pure work 

abstract will be unable to find the most powerful expression in the medium 

necessarily the plan of painting alone", he tries to justify in theory the development 

instinctive and very interesting of his own work which, like that of Mondrian, develops in close relation with 
architecture66. " If the break between the two generations does not appear 

more with the same evidence, it manifests itself in the theoretical domain: the artists who 

exhibited at the Drian Gallery actually borrow more from the evolutionist writings of 

the American, Biederman, who advocates the inevitable development of abstract work in the 

three dimensions, than to the metaphysical research of Nicholson in the 1930s. John 

Ernest, who, according to Alan Bowness, produced with Anthony Hill the best reliefs of 

The exhibition “Construction: England...” [fig. 157] states in the catalogue: 

“TThe artist] seeks to discover the rules and principles that he considers important for 


art [...] For me, this process is highly conscious. | try to be as analytical as 


= “This increased emphasis on a continuous line reminds one of Ben Nicholson: there is an obvious 
and close affinity between the two painters in attitude and now in style that is bound to lead to talk of 
some particularly English quality. » Alan Bowness, ibid., p.21. 

“Many of the ideas expressed by Pasmore in his recent article in the Sunday Times are directly to 
the point. But when he remarks that painting is likely to be 'only the beginning and not the end of abstract 
art' that 'a pure abstract work will be unable to find its most powerful expression in the surface bound 
medium of painting alone’ he is trying to justify in theory the very interesting instinctive development in 
his own work which like Mondrian's develops into a close relationship with architecture” Ben Nicholson, 
“More or Less About Abstract Art: A Reply to Victor Pasmore”, London Magazine, July 1961, cited in 
Andrew Brighton and 
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| am capable of it. For this reason, | construct my works from the elements that lend themselves 
best to such treatment67. » The conception of the work in its smallest details 

is subject to reasoning, according to a process which is often similar to a form of 

ratiocination and which is common to all British constructivists. This 

This observation leads Alloway to resituate constructivism in a nineteenth-century logic, 
comparing it to the mastered aesthetics of Edgar Alan Poe: "In fact, constructivism is 
interesting precisely because it falls into the class of aesthetic experiences which serve to 
judge other arts. Constructivism's demand for order is simply a means 

to organize the work from within and not, as is proclaimed, to reach out to 

engineering and science (as part of a popular front of Art and Science). This is 


Poe's aestheticism, not the engineer's operationalism, which is the norm of the constructivist 
order68. " 


Alloway's judgment is also based on his knowledge of the fundamental courses 

Pasmore's works popularized the previous year by the exhibition "The Process of 
development” (“The Developing Process”, ICA London, April 30 — May 23, 1959) 

[fig. 158 and 159]: "Most of the basic design courses in Great Britain 

are based on this atomized pictorial structure. Just as a construction is supposed to 

grow naturally from the abstract art plane, the artwork is meant to develop in 

a single direction, from point to line, to plane, to color, to texture, to all three 

dimensions. | suspect a mysticism of the element, of the irreducible particle, underlying 

to this theory of addition as evolution, which roots this movement in the 19th century69. » The 


exhibition « The Developing Process » presents the principles and the challenges of 


Lynda Morris (ed), Towards another Picture: An Anthology of Writings by Artists Working in 
Britain, Midland Group Nottingham, 1977, p. 108. 

oY “[The artist] seeks to discover the rules and the principles which he considers important to 
art [...] For me this process is highly conscious. | attempt to be as analytical as | am capable. 
For this reason, | construct my works on those elements which lend themselves best to such 
treatment. » John Ernest, Construction: England: 1950-1960, Drian Galleries, London, January 
11-31, 1961, np 

°° « In fact, Constructivism is interesting precisely as it fits into the class of aesthetic 
experiences that other art is judged by. Constructivist demands for order are simply a means to 
organize the work of art internally and not, as is claimed, a way extending a hand to 
engineering and science (as part as a popular front of Art and Science). It is the aestheticism 
of Poe, not the operationalism of the engineer that is the norm of Constructivist order. » 
Lawrence Alloway, “London Letter ,” op. cit., p. 51. 

°° «Most Basic Design courses in Britain remain on this atomised pictorial structure. Just as the 
construction is supposed to evolve naturally out of flat abstract art, so the work of art is 
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fundamental design courses developed at King's College, Durham University by 

Victor Pasmore and Richard Hamilton, and at Leeds College of Art by Harry Thubron and Tom 
Hudson.70 The students' works are exhibited in different groups: architecture 

analytical from nature, drawing from plants and objects, proportion and rhythm, 

abstract development and analysis from nature, development in space, abstraction 

(extension of a construction in three dimensions), family of forms, development 

abstract. In the introduction to the exhibition catalogue, Roger Coleman places this 

teaching in the logic of educational experiences developed in the 20th century for 

promote a form of global visual art. The origin of this teaching would therefore be 

research in the Bauhaus, and more specifically in the educational writings of Klee and 

Kandinsky — but also indirectly, an allusion in the spirit of the times, in the Arts movement 

and Crafts: "Ruskin also anticipates this to some extent when he suggests that "... the aim 

of a student must absolutely be limited to the presentation of the visible fact" [...] The aim is to give 
students information and not a style or a method for drawing71. » 

In fact, several British constructivists frequently refer to the writings of professors 

Bauhaus in their course: Peter Lowe recalls that Mary Martin regularly quoted Klee and Kandinsky 
while teaching at Camberwell72 and, according to Colin Jones, Kenneth Martin relied on Klee's 
approach to explain colour systems73. At 


Pasmore, the relationship to the Bauhaus is less obvious, even if the writings of the Swiss artist have 


supposed to evolve in one direction to point to line to plane to color to texture to three dimensions. Underlying this theory of addition as evolution, | suspect a mystique 


of the bit, of the irreducible particle, which gives the movement a 19th century root. » Lawrence Alloway, ibid. 70 


The Department of Fine Art at Durham University and Leeds College of Art had previously 
collaborated on a group exhibition at the Laing Gallery in Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Art, Machine and 
Environment Laing Gallery (February 1958) (see Alastair Grieve, 2005, no. 12, p. 265). This 
had different sections: fundamental forms (on the teaching developed at King's College and Leeds 
College), architecture, industrial design, advertising graphics, photography, painting (which 
included works by Pasmore, Hudson Thubron Nicholson, Frost and an etching by Vasarely) 
and sculpture (with a work by Stephen Gilbert). 


” «Also it is anticipated to a certain extent in Ruskin, when he suggested that '... a student's aim 
should be absolutely restricted to the presentation of the visible fact [...] it was drawing to give the 
student information, not to give him a method of drawing or a style. » Roger Coleman, The 
Developing Process, London: ICA, p. 1. It should be noted that the approach described here 

is very close to that proposed by Euston Road School. 

” Peter Lowe, “Mary Martin as a Teacher”, Mary Martin 1907-1969, The end is always to 
achieve simplicity, Huddersfield: Huddersfield Art Gallery, 2004, pp.32-33 
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also played a decisive role in his personal development. Commenting on his first 

fundamental courses at the Central School of Art, he explained, in 1983, to Richard Yeomans: 
"To begin with... | knew nothing about Bauhaus teaching. [...] Johnstone did not 

was not looking to expand the design course into the painting school, so | never discussed it 
with him from the Bauhaus although we knew each other very well. [...] | imagined a course 
fundamental abstract, not according to the Bauhaus or Johnstone and Halliwell, but from the 
experiments carried out in my own workshop [...] When Johnstone invited me to follow him with 
Halliwell at Central and to assist in the design of an abstract foundation course 

in their design departments, | accepted because it gave me the opportunity to extend 

my experiences with students and other abstract artists like me, as | was 

became at the time. In other words, the core course originally developed was specifically related 
to my own needs74. " As before, while Pasmore 

taught at Euston Road School, his concerns were less educational 

that are rooted in the need to broaden the scope of experimentation of its own 

intuitions. It was not until his appointment as professor of painting at King's College, in 

1954, so that the artist's real interest in teaching could be demonstrated. Upon his arrival, 
Richard Hamilton, who has been teaching in the fine arts department since the previous year, 
already designed its own fundamental design courses for first-year students 

year. Pasmore therefore suggests that they pool their experience. Invited by Harry 

Thubron, he also collaborates with the Scarborough College summer courses. In this context, he 
participated in 1956 with his wife Wendy, Harry Thubron and Tom Hudson, in the development 
of an educational program which constitutes an application of the principles defined in the courses 


existing fundamentals and a prefiguration of their future. This practical teaching aims to 


. Colin Jones, “Essays in movement exhibition, Kenneth Martin, 1960, The recollections of 
an exhibition assistant”, constructivist forum, 1991, p. 13. 

“To begin with... | knew nothing about the Bauhaus teaching. [...] Johnstone was not 
interested in extending the design course to the painting school, so | never discussed the 
Bauhaus with him although | knew him very well [... ] | derived an abstract foundation 
course not from the Bauhaus or from Johnstone and Halliwell but from experiments carried in my 
own studio. [...] when Johnstone invited me to follow him and Halliwell at the Central and help 
establish an abstract basic course in the design departments there | accepted because it provided 
an opportunity to extend my own experiments in conjunction with students and other abstract 
artists like myself, as | had become by that time. In other words the basic course which initially 
developed was related specifically to my own requirements. » Victor Pasmore, letter to Richard 
Yeomans dated October 2, 1983 in Richard Yeomans, The Foundation Course of Victor 
Pasmore and Richard Hamilton, Ph.D, Institute of Education, University of London, 1987, App.1. 
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develop basic skills in color, construction 

space and the definition of form. Although Herbert Read's work, Education through Art75, 
seems to play an important role for Harry Thubron and Tom Hudson, Pasmore would later claim 
not to have been influenced by it76. It should nevertheless be noted that in 

a text dated 1957, anonymous, but which Alastair Grieve attributes to Pasmore, the introduction 
in schools of a pedagogy based on the free expression of the child and its corollary, 

the acceptance of children's art as a unique creative development, is presented not 

not only as a success but also as a precedent for the development of new modes of learning 


for adults77. 


According to Pasmore, the main novelty of the King's College core courses is 

to apply to the fine arts an approach traditionally reserved for design. To 

Coleman, the originality of this teaching with regard to past experiences would reside 

more in its pragmatic limitation to the early years and therefore incidentally in 

a new understanding of design and fine art as two distinct entities 

requiring specific developments. The question of the integration of art and 

technique remains present in Pasmore's writings: in 1957, he still insists on this concept78 and 
his text in the catalogue The Developing Process begins with the sentence 

next: “Developing new foundations for training on a scientific basis 

artistic and which are likely to be introduced into art and technology schools 

constitutes a necessary step after the decline of classical academies and the latest developments 
in modern technology and art79. " It is nevertheless an approach 

empirical and not scientific or rational which is reflected in the exhibition. Pasmore specifies 
moreover in this same text: “A modern “fundamental” course [...] must assume a 

relative perspective where only the beginning is defined and not the end. The student is therefore invited to 


to engage not in a static system of imitation but in a dynamic journey to 


’° Herbert Read, Education Through Art, London: Faber & Faber, 1943 

’® Letter from Victor Pasmore to Richard Yeomans, ibid. 

” \ictor Pasmore, A Pedagogical Approach to Basic Form in the Visual Arts, Department of 
Fine Art, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, April 1957, quoted by Alastair Grieve in Alastair Grieve, 
2005, p. 133. 

”8 Victor Pasmore, ibid. 

"The development of new foundations in art training, on a scientific basis, suitable for 
introduction into schools of art and technology is a necessary step following upon the decline 
of the classical academies and the developments in modern art and technique. » Victor 
Pasmore, “A Developing Process in Art Teaching”, The Developing Process, op. cit., p. 3. 
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to discover means which are empirical, on the one hand, and, on the other, analytical80. » It is 
It is interesting to compare this statement with the memories of Pasmore's students. Rita 

Donagh, for example, describes his interventions as cryptic: "It was this kind of 

process: we were shown that some things had a quality and why others 

did not have any, but without explanation. It was simply to demonstrate and train the eye. [...] 
The problem with this inspiring mood that Victor brought with him was that one could lose faith in 
a certain way after he left . " Commenting on this account, Richard Yeomans 

note: "far from an experimental, systematic and objective art, we are confronted with 

the irrational, the "mystical", the "laying on of hands", that which inspires and the necessity of 
preserving faith. This is the language of religion and not of science82. " But is that not the 

also one of the characteristics of the teaching of Klee or Kandinsky at the Bauhaus? 

A former student of Klee, Marianne Heymann describes her teacher as a 

demiurge: “Klee could “destroy” us with a single word, stigmatize our inadequacies [...] 

Then when he felt that it was enough, he would say a few friendly, magical words and we could 
"return to life."83 Rather than dwelling on this reference, he would be without 

It is probably more accurate to note the continuity of Pasmore's pedagogical approach 

Euston Road School at King's College of Art. It is based more on the conviction of 

to be able to distinguish what is right or wrong, than on a method of rationalized concepts or 


rationalizable — and probably reflects in this her self-taught training. She ultimately sums up 


the two poles between which British constructivism oscillates, the need for rules 


- “A modern 'basic' course, therefore, should assume a relative outlook in which only the 
beginning is defined and not the end. Thus the student is asked to embark not on a static 
imitative system, but on a dynamic voyage of discovery the means of which are empirical, on the 
one end, and analytical on the other. » Victor Pasmore, ibid. 

“It was that kind of process; being shown that certain things had quality and why other 
didn't, but not explaining why. It was simply demonstrating and training your eye. [...] the 
problem about the inspirational mood which Victor brought with him, was that when he was no 
longer there, one might somehow lose faith. » Rita Donagh in Richard Yeomans, The 
Foundation Course of Victor Pasmore and Richard Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 193. 

“Far from systematic, objective, laboratory art, we are confronted with the irrational, the 
‘mystical’, 'the laying on of hands’, the inspirational and the necessity to maintain faith. This is the 
language of religion and not science. » Richard Yeomans, The Foundation Course of 
Victor Pasmore and Richard Hamilton, op. cit. 

“Klee could 'destroy' us with a single word, ie make our inadequacies starkly obvious [...] 
Then, when he felt it was enough he would say a few friendly magical words and we could 
‘return to life’. » Marianne Anfeld Heymann, translated by Oliver Pretzel in Nicholas Fox Weber, 
The Bauhaus Group, Six Masters of Modernism, New Haven (CT), London: Yale University 
Press, p. 150. 
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objectivity would transcend the arts (mathematics, science or technology) and the 


pragmatism of a sensitive approach encompassing creative experimentation and apprehension of 


the work. 
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From the publication of the book Nine Abstract Artists in 1954, Lawrence Alloway seems 

to assume almost exclusive responsibility for promoting Pasmore's group — to the point that 

Some, like Reyner Banham, consider him its inventor. This book results 

however, of an order, and the critic could not intervene in the choice of artists. His 

The text also reveals his reluctance towards the works of Frost, Scott, Hilton. 

or even Heath: he does not hesitate to criticize their work, and develops an argument 

sometimes out of step, or even in contradiction, with their statements published at the end of the work. 
For Alloway, Nine Abstract Artists is an opportunity to profile an abstraction 

contemporary, both existentialist and positivist — two concepts whose resonances 

international (from Sartre to Rosenberg) would guarantee relevance. However, he favours a 

formalist reading since he characterizes this abstraction by a new conception of 

space as an open and continuous medium. It seems above all guided by a desire for 

categorization and opposes the artists present in two distinct tendencies: the supporters of a 

informal art, on the one hand, and those which would be situated in the Circle tradition (Hill, Kenneth and 
Mary Martin, Pasmore) on the other hand. The Pasmore group would therefore be in the lineage 
constructivist without ever having been in contact with its historical representatives. This 
interpretation which repeats, once again, the image of the unbridgeable chasm created by the 

war, also allows Pasmore to be presented as a heroic figure who would have known, alone (and 
against all), find the path to abstraction, then to concrete art. Pasmore's work — 

pioneer therefore, and consequently leader of the group — contains the principal characteristics of this 
new constructivism. Starting with the refusal of all illusionism which leads 

not only the artist to conceive the work as a three-dimensional object, but also to 

reaffirm the autonomous character of art. The critic goes further. In an article he 

devoted to the construction of a relief by Pasmore, published in the magazine Art News in 

1956, he insists on the permanent improvisation which founds his work. The definitive form of 

the work would result from the sum of the artist's actions, and his conception of the act 

creative would be similar to that of American action painters, at least as described 

Harold Rosenberg: "It was no longer with an image in his mind that the painter approached 

from the easel; he came there holding in his hand the material that would be used to modify this other 
material placed in front of him. The image would be the result of this encounter . " The second 


characteristic of this work, would reside in the interest that Pasmore would show for the 


' Harold Rosenberg, "American Action Painters" (1st ed., 1952), trans. Anne Marchand, The 
Tradition of the New, Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1962, p. 25. 
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technology and industrial materials — a specifically constructivist trait, at least 

according to the watered-down interpretation of this movement which then prevailed in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
Finally, and this is perhaps the least supported assertion in his text, he notes the group's support 
from Pasmore to the idea of cultural unity which, under the influence of Gabo, formed the basis of the 
theories presented in Circle. To support the thesis of this filiation, it is still necessary 

affirm the international dimension of the group — hence the need to highlight its links with 

Zurich concrete art and American pure abstracts. This description betrays on several 

points of the critic's own inclinations: his conception of modernism as a project in 

becoming and its consequence, the need to find successors to the avant-gardes 

historical, his rejection of Englishness and its counterpart, his enthusiasm for culture 

American culture in the broad sense, but also its opposition to traditional high culture. It 

also induces negative effects: defining Pasmore's group as the heir to Circle is 

already, in a way, conjugate it in the future perfect, assign it a becoming conditioned by 

a (de)past reflection, and it is, incidentally, to question the ability of its members to 

adapt to contemporary society. From then on, critics will note either their kinship with 

Parisian abstraction which they consider as a new academicism (Pierre Rouve), or 

a conformism which would ignore the pioneering attitude of the first avant-gardes (Reyner 


Banham). 


For the artists of the Pasmore group, however, identification with constructivism does not go 
of oneself, and this all the more so since most of them only have an imperfect knowledge of it, 
gleaned from the pages of Charles Biederman's book, Art as Evolution of Visual Knowledge. 
Anthony Hill, who arguably has the deepest understanding of this movement, 

distinguishes it from neo-plasticism and describes it as a mathematical tendency, without mentioning its 
political aims. Whatever the convictions of the artists in the group, none of them seem 
moreover, think that social commitment must condition a formal evolution. If 

Pasmore does not apply to his reliefs the methods of industrial rationalization which 

would allow their mass production, it is not so much out of distrust of the whole 

technological because it would lead him to adopt a logic that contradicts his 

claim for the autonomy of art. Their choice of a controlled abstraction is rooted in 

their attachment to the notion of profession (in opposition to what they felt as the 

anything modernist from the 1930s), an attachment they share with artists 

like Scott and Frost or Hilton whose works nevertheless seem to be taking a direction 


different. Despite the critic's effort to categorize a movement, the circle that gravitates 
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around Pasmore in 1954 still does not constitute a group with clearly defined objectives. 
defined: if most of them maintain a rather classical approach to artistic making and its 
fundamentals (experience, materials), some remain attached to practices 

traditional (painting, sculpture), others finally give increasing importance to 
mathematics. The choice of Pasmore as the emblematic figure of the group is not 

more inconsequential: it is justified, of course, by the artist's notoriety but, for Alloway, 

It also constitutes the best way to ward off the specter of conventional constructive art. 
Under his pen, Pasmore's development is linked to that of the expressionists. 
Americans, painters born twice (Rosenberg), but we should nevertheless ask ourselves 
on the “novelty” of the creative mode adopted by the artist: is it still related to the 
impressionistic pragmatic method — its plastic reliefs, after all, present 

lighting effects close to his landscapes of the 1940s — or is it already part of a 


contemporary existentialist thought? 


When Paule Vézelay visited the exhibition "Artist vs Machine" in 1954, the works 

presented to him nevertheless seem to clearly relate to constructive art, since it 

contacted Robert Adams, Victor Pasmore and Kenneth Martin to join the group 

Space. But the failure of their discussions suggests that, despite the appearance of their 

works, English artists do not adhere to the neoplastic ideal pursued by the French. 

The exhibition project “This is Tomorrow” is thus conceived as an alternative to 

proposals from the Espace group. The list of artists invited by Théo Crosby — many of whom 

are members of the Independent Group — shows an eclecticism equivalent to that which presided 

to the weekend presentations in Heath's workshop. Team building (at 

(Originally, each one was supposed to have an architect) nevertheless creates a spirit of competition 
absent from previous events. The great innovation consists in the association of 

critics — Lawrence Alloway, Toni del Renzio — who participate in the creation of a pavilion. 

The bias towards variety proves to be profitable, because it is the impression of novelty which prevails at 
the opening of the exhibition. The majority of the reports focus on the effects felt by 

visitors. Popular imagery, out of context, endowed with a new strangeness, architectures 

which evoke disturbing cinema sets, everything seems to be done to challenge 

directly the public and question their cultural habits. Would artists be 

finally managed to reduce the gap between the work and the spectator, making the latter a 


actor? However, it must be admitted that the majority of interventions in which 
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The artists of the Pasmore2 circle are part of the more traditional perspective of synthesis 

of the arts (Group 7: Goldfinger, Phillips and Pasmore; Group 9: Kenneth and Mary Martin, 
Weeks) or the total work of art (Group 10: Adams, Carter, Newby and Wilson) — and this 
although none of them express the neoplastic ideal of order and harmony 

spiritual, and that all offer a physical experience of space. In addition, 

belonging to constructivism can also appear in the order of the claim as 

in the case of the pavilion designed by Group 5 (Hill, Ernest, Williams) which establishes a direct link 
between historical constructivisms and recent artistic productions. Alongside the 

authentic works by Gabo and Mondrian, the intrusion of volume replicas of paintings 
Rodchenko and Malevich's work is interpreted here either as a tribute to logic 

productivist, or as the diversion through the ready-made of cultural icons. But 

In this second option, the reification of abstract painting also integrates a dimension 
criticism, including the text of the catalogue, which cites the description of Pevsner's work by 
Duchamp, could echo. The attitude of Pasmore's group towards the 


Would constructivism have become more precise? 


According to Alloway, two regional trends would resist the dominant influence of art 
American in 1956: the landscapers (Nicholson, Frost, Scott and Heath) and the constructivists 
(Pasmore, Kenneth and Mary Martin, Hill). This assertion is coupled with the definition of a 
new constructivism which would have renounced architectural utopia, and whose originality 
would now reside in the extension of the playful principle of art, to the use of new 

materials. Artists only partially adhere to this analysis. Hill insists on the nature 

history of the movement which he characterizes, in a classical way, by its cubist roots, 
adherence to non-mimetic art and interest in architecture and applied arts. If he notes 

his utopian failure, he nevertheless reproaches Gabo and Pevsner who alone would embody 
its heritage, the symbolic character of their work and their current surrender to the disciplines 
conventional (painting and sculpture). Like Victor Pasmore, he defines his works by 

their nature and not by their purposes: artifacts in the classical sense of the term which 
would free themselves from traditional disciplines and techniques. Although 


three-dimensional, his constructions thus develop in space without using the 


2 
We will note the exception of group 11 (Heath, Weeks) whose wall plastically transcribes 
exclusively pictorial problems. 
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means specific to sculpture, mass and volume. Kenneth and Mary Martin could 
take up this description, but with certain nuances, since they consider 


always that their works have image value, and do not totally rule out the idea of synthesis 
architectural. 


It should be noted, however, that Victor Pasmore, like Mary Martin, works with 

architects whenever he has the opportunity. When one or the other intervenes in a building 
pre-existing, the relief appears as a concretion of the formal principles of architecture 
surrounding and is similar to the constructive image defined by Herbert Read. The confrontation 
with another discipline leads them to reinforce the symbolic function of their works, that 
whether through an iconographic choice (the waterfall as a symbol of life for the hospital of 
Mursgrave Park) or by defining a specific destination (the Peterlee Pavilion 

(designed as a secular "emotional center"). Pasmore's long-term collaboration 

with the teams of architects who follow one another on the Peterlee construction site, it turns out to be more 
innovative, because it leads all stakeholders to rethink spatial relationships. 

Pasmore, the change of scale imposes another working method which brings him back to his 
experience as a landscape painter: the mental recreation of a dynamic space. From 

there, his return to painting seems programmed, it becomes in fact impossible for him to justify 
that only relief, due to its three-dimensional nature, can claim realism. 

two forms will coexist at first, then contaminate each other to create works 


hybrids that reproduce the geometric patterns of his paintings with a slight difference in level. 


Is it Pasmore's architectural experience that finally leads Alloway to reconsider 

his conception of English constructivism? From the end of 1956, the critic detects, in fact, the 
roots of the constructivist revival in its social aims: mass production and 

integration into architecture. This does not mean, however, a return to a definition 

classic since Alloway always prefers to inscribe this movement in an abstract logic 
contemporary that would integrate other informal or expressionist trends. He describes 

Now Pasmore is like a Janus, concerned with social ends, but faithful to the 

claim for the autonomy of art. The attachment of English artists to a conception 

more conventional of constructive art nevertheless shines through in their appreciation of 
some continental movements. If they participate in the exhibition "Konkrete Kunst" 


Organized by Max Bill in the spirit of Abstraction-Creation, they reject kinetic art 
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as a return to illusionism. It is for them the opportunity to reaffirm reality 
material of their constructions which exist as in-themselves, and not in the apprehension 


of the viewer. 


At the height of his fame, Pasmore represented Great Britain at the Venice Biennale in 
1960. If English constructivism then symbolises, in the eyes of most critics, the 
resistance to the cultural mainstream, this can be seen in part as a fallout of the 

myth of the artist's heroic conversion to abstraction. From resistance to incarnation 
traditional English values, the step is quickly taken and the Pasmore group 

soon appears to pursue the ideal of the Arts and Crafts movement. Without the artists 

do not adhere to this interpretation at all, it seems to infiltrate even the articles 

d'Alloway. This one discovers in their practice, under the multiplier effect of the works of 
their students, a normative rigidity, a desire for control which would refer to the aestheticism of Poe 
or Mallarmé based on the extreme mastery of means. The testimonies of students of 
Pasmore's fundamental courses, however, show a completely different reality: a teaching 
irrational based on empirical judgments. More than in a possible relationship with 
abstract expressionism, the originality of British constructivism would reside there, in this 
apparent contradiction between the claim of a materialist approach and the persistence 


of a mysticism of taste. 
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Any analysis of the development of constructive abstraction in post-19th century England 

war invariably brings us back to quoting Victor Pasmore and studying his evolution. This tropism 
can find a first explanation in an easily accessible work: unlike 

by Kenneth and Mary Martin, his paintings, his collages and, to a lesser extent, his 

constructions have been preserved; due to his early notoriety, the testimonies concerning him 
have often been recorded with a view to publication. His first monograph appeared in 1945 in the 
prestigious collection "Modern Painters" of Penguin Books641. He 

A second explanation must be sought in the interest shown in him by many figures. 

influential figures in the art world, from Sir Kenneth Clark to Ben Nicholson to Clive Bell 

or Herbert Read. Why this ability to attract the attention of such diverse personalities? 

Pasmore, and by extension the group he will personify, embodies first and foremost the conception 
of the modern artist in vogue in the Anglo-Saxon world, since Whistler. The maxim of 

impressionist painter according to whom one must remove from art everything that is foreign to it, 
seems to be taken up literally by the artist. Starting with his apprenticeship based on 

imitation of the masters, where it already appears that Pasmore is more interested in the means 
pictorial which he has available only to the representation of an external reality. His return to the 
figuration, after a rapid insertion into abstract art, is justified in the same way by the 

desire to return to a profession. And if he achieves abstraction, it is thanks to mastery, otherwise 

of a technique, at least of logics of representation (the subject always remaining 

secondary) that he borrows from other painters. It should be noted that despite the interest it arouses 
Among critics, Pasmore prefers to take sole responsibility for explaining his work — a 

attitude which is, once again, in line with Whistler when he contested 

Ruskin, a stranger to the profession of painter, the ability to make an aesthetic judgment. The group 
which formed around Pasmore in the late 1940s, is more akin to a brotherhood 

artists, as the Euston Road School previously did. These are two 

London art schools which constitute its first rallying points: Camberwell 

School of Arts and Crafts, then the Central School of Art. They constitute spaces 

privileged for professional exchanges: Edouardo Paolozzi, who teaches at the Central School 

of Art, thus introduces Kenneth Martin, a friend of his colleague Victor Pasmore, to the 


casting technique and encourages him to make his first mobiles. They then allow him to 


oa The collection, directed by Sir Kenneth Clark, aimed to make artists modern 


accessible to a wide audience on the model of what Penguin had already produced for writers 
(cf. Carol Peaker, The Penguin Modern Painters: A History, London: Penguin Collector's 
Society, 2001). 
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to transmit through teaching a certain understanding of art to a young person 
generation, whether in the case of Heath, Hill, or later Lowe or 

Jones. Here again, the teaching methods applied are, according to various testimonies, 
essentially empirical, favouring an apprenticeship of taste — and this even in their 


ultimate formulations in the fundamental courses developed by Pasmore at King's College 


from Newcastle. 


A brotherhood is, by nature, of variable geometry since it is based on confluences 

interests. The Pasmore circle appears, at first, as a common front of artists 

reacting to a cultural context which, stuck in the political discourse of reconstruction, 

remains nonetheless conservative. This companionship allows us to insinuate a statement 
specific in the events regularly organized by the London Group or 

the International Artists Association. It is also the best way to present, without having to 

to comply with external censorship, their latest creations (weekend exhibitions, Atelier de 
Heath, 1952-1953; “Nine Abstract Artist’, Redfern Gallery, 1955), and their subjects of 
concerns (“Artist vs Machine”, Building Center, 1954, “This is Tomorrow”, 

Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1956). A select group of artists — Victor Pasmore, Kenneth 

Martin, Anthony Hill — stand out from this nebula by the concordant reflections that they 
developed in the Broadsheet review and by the formal characteristics that they share 

gradually their works: geometric composition, extra-artistic materials, 

development in three dimensions. This description could also apply to 

buildings by Mary Martin and John Ernest which are closely associated with them. 

The integration of Heath and Adams into this group may seem less obvious. They do not share 
that only partially the opinions presented in the Broadsheet magazine and their paintings and 
sculptures are always situated within a disciplinary logic. However, both are 

present in all the events, while Heath takes an active role in their 

organization. How can we explain that Lawrence Alloway is content to simply add to this 

tends to use the predefined label "constructivist" when seeking to define a group in 

the book Nine Abstract Artists ? Noting, no doubt, the impossibility of discerning with 

certainty a collective approach which would bring out common objectives. The taking into account 
consideration for each artist in all exhibitions (or publications) 

in which he participated from 1951 to 1961 indeed shows a variety of connections and interests 
which exceeds the capacities of a group. This situation is easily explained by their 


claim for the autonomy of art which implies both that of the artist and that of 
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the work. It would be tempting to establish a common pattern of evolution for all: the refusal of 


illusionism would have led to an abstract painting understood as a direct application 

laws discovered in the treaties of composition, then to the emancipation of the plan, to create 
a three-dimensional work made from real materials. But, once again, if the analysis is 
focuses on the development of each, the motivations seem to diverge: for Pasmore, 

the interest in materials plays a driving role in its adherence to the relief, but for 

Martin, it is more the concern of space which leads him to adopt the mobile for 

Hill finally, geometry seems first to lead to a reflection on reproducibility. The 

The same phenomenon of individuation is perceptible within the work of each artist, because 
Each creation is the fruit of a unique experience. In Pasmore's case, the logic is 


taken to the extreme since, according to Alloway, all the stages leading to the production of a 


relief are reified into new constructions. 


This quest for autonomy leads to considering the work as something in itself, having an existence 
physical and clean operation. However, it is a double-edged sword. It responds to 

a requirement for truth because it allows us to treat supports and materials according to their 
nature and their qualities. It can also be synonymous with extreme subjectivity — a 

phenomenon to which Victor Pasmore attributes the first confusions of modern art. 

The artist therefore seeks to privilege objectivity in his research, a criterion which is ultimately 
moral. This choice suggests a different modernist lineage which is rooted in the 

Arts and Crafts movement. Pasmore's position is then an oxymoron, since she 

tends to reconcile two historically opposed logics. The Euston Road School constitutes a 

first step in this direction. In reaction to what is perceived as the subjectivism of 

modern expressionism, it aims at a representation of reality that is both impartial and 

precise. If its objectives can broadly recall those of the New Objectivity 

German, it stands out by its approach to the subject: the means implemented — a 

systematic measurement of proportions — have the effect of neutralizing it into a pattern until 

to make the pictorial technique visually omnipresent. The subject is no longer about the 
representation but on the modes of representation. The approach nevertheless remains traditional 
since it is based on observation and offers a sincere representation, to use the phrase 

Sickert's terminology, using a method whose squaring seems to constitute a 

direct precedent. For Pasmore, it is an invitation to the exclusively formal exploration of 

different developments of modern art. The first guarantee of objectivity is therefore the 


compliance with the rules laid down within the framework of a profession — but unlike the model 
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classically, these rules are not formulated in advance and must be deduced from the analysis 
painting. Once again, Pasmore's approach, like that of the Martins, cannot be 

justify only on an individual level because she is essentially self-taught — hence the importance 
composition treatises intended to compensate for the bias of personal research by the 
educational neutrality of their content. By extension, these artists are also interested in 
scientific works by Ghyka or JW Power which offer a similar analysis of 

natural forms. Their persistent reference to nature presents certain ambiguities. For 

To compose their works, they draw inspiration from mathematical models present in the world 
phenomenal, and therefore remain, in part, within the logic of modern art expounded by HR 
Wilenski in 1932: “ --- the design of all human, animal and plant forms, 

as different manifestations of common architectural principles that forms 

geometric, in their infinity of relations, symbolize, [...] that of a meaning of the geometric relation 
as a symbol of universal formal analogy642. » Despite the desire 

Alloway to differentiate this abstraction from the theories of the 1930s which he stigmatizes, 

in his text Nine Abstract Artists, the belief in this pure core without outgrowth at 

heart of great modern art, it would be wrong to conclude that Pasmore's group has given up 
any claim to universality. In the second issue of Broadsheet magazine , Anthony Hill 

justifies the use of science by the argument that art, to be of value, must use 

[universal] concepts. The artists in this group do not, however, seek to express 

symbolically the constructive principles of existence, like Gabo in his time. But 

Their positivist reflection nevertheless presupposes faith in a fundamental truth whose 


Mathematics embodies the ultimate refuge. 


While aiming for the universal, this art would paradoxically be part of a specific era. 

Pasmore's group thus opposed Herbert Read when, inspired by the theories of 

Worringer, he describes abstraction as a timeless drive to withdraw from a 

hostile environment. In his book Abstract Art, Its Origin and Meaning, Adrian Heath 

claims on the contrary that the first abstract artists were the only ones to adapt to the 

new technical and social conditions of the 20th century. He places their works in a 

historical chain that would begin with the invention of perspective. This interpretation makes, in 


$2 RH Wilenski, The Meaning of Modern Sculpture. An Essay on some original sculpture of 


the present day together with some account of the methods of professional disseminators of the 
notions that certain sculptors in ancient Greece were the first and the last to achieve 
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part, echoing the theories expounded by Charles Biederman in his work Art as the 

Evolution Knowledge which then constitutes an essential reference for those close to 
Pasmore. According to the American artist, the history of art revolves around the notion of realism, 
and responds to the evolution of perception and knowledge of the visible world. To the system 
mimetic which aimed at the reproduction of appearances is thus succeeded by a mode of 
representation by analogy of the processes and manifestations of the phenomenal world: 
light, color, space. By analyzing the developments of art on the model of a 

organism, Biederman also allows himself to exclude all contemporary forms 

(figurative, flat painting, etc.) which would not adapt to this evolutionary scheme. How 

explain the popularity of this analysis among English artists? It justifies, on the one hand, 

their practice on a historical and international level and seems, on the other hand, to be able 
apply to the individual development of artists like Victor Pasmore or Kenneth 

Martin. Both nevertheless oppose Biederman when he asserts that 

the work must absolutely result from the direct observation of nature because that would go to 
against the principle of the autonomy of art. Their disagreements are in fact deeper because 
they concern both the understanding of what is covered by the notions of observation and 

by nature. When faced with a subject, Pasmore never recorded what he saw, even in his 
figurative period, but he analyzed its formal characteristics in such a way as to be able to 
mentally recreate. In his case, as in Martin's, everything seems to be passed through a filter 
cultural — no landscape without reference to a previous pictorial example, no natural form 
which has not been previously analyzed in a textbook. Nature remains a reference, but ina 
broader sense, because for British artists it is inseparable from cultural history. 

Their art remains a cosa mentale, an expression of thought, and it is only in this 

framework within which their understanding of experience must be considered. For Pasmore and Martin —a 
characteristic he shares with Adams — a work cannot be the application of a statement, 

It arises from an uninterrupted process of formulation, revision, precision, 

reformulation, which reflects the mechanisms of their thinking. Pasmore's evolution does not 


does not present a linear progression, but rather a succession of possibilities. 


Yet, from its origins, abstraction has been associated with the myth of the clean slate. It could 
moreover, it can be concluded from reading the majority of biographies of abstract artists that, if 


tradition there is, it would be based more on the posture of its pioneers than on their 


perfection, London: Faber and Faber, 1932, p.159, translated and quoted by Guitemie Maldonado, Le 
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works. In the 1950s, this statement was further reinforced by the rapid spread of the 

Speech on American Expressionism: These “twice-born” painters would have known how to impose themselves 
a deeply original language in a hostile context marked by incomprehension. It 

is now complicated by the claim of the modernist heritage which has as its 

consequence the historicization of abstraction. For English artists, this rupture seems 

suffered rather than desired because, according to their testimonies and contemporary accounts, 
It would be imposed by a historical event: the Second World War. From the beginning 

of the conflict, Pasmore relates the feeling of isolation in his letters, but this is then 

positive since it allows the painter to work far from the agitation and influences of the continent. At 
the end of the 1940s, the artists close to him complained about this 

caesura without explicitly citing the war: with the disappearance of its first masters 

(Kandinsky, Mondrian, etc.), the scattering of its followers or their desertions, abstraction 
avant-gardes seem to them to be relegated to a distant past. This situation nevertheless presents 
some advantages because it also allows them great freedom of rereading. The three figures 

The guardianships they claim are thus atypical: the choice of Mondrian as 

founder is expected, but that of Calder — creator of mobile, close to Mondrian and 

Duchamp — is more original, as is that of Mies van der Rohe, the architect who 

now personifies the Bauhaus. It should be noted here that, of the two living artists 

selected, one is American by birth, the other became so in 1944. Biederman, who 

plays the role of mediator in their acculturation of modernism, and is also himself 

American nationality. This importance given to the Anglo-Saxons is not without its 

any suspicion of nationalism, even if it reflects above all the desire to detach oneself from the School 
from Paris. English artists prefer to subscribe to the tradition of a reinvented modernism 

rather than appropriating his project. They follow in some way the opposite destiny of the painters 
of American Abstract Expressionism: they embrace an artistic tendency derived from 
constructivism which aims to be universal in essence, and does not achieve a certain recognition 
that when their art is distinguished as a regional development of this movement. 

traveling exhibitions dedicated to them from 1961, “Constructivist Art 

British Constructivist Art" designed by the ICA and traveling to the United States, 

or “Construction, England” organized in 1963 by the Arts 

Council, all insist by their title, on a national dimension. It would be possible 


to explain this recovery by arguing that the Pasmore group then seems to embody 


circle and the amoeba, biomorphism in the art of the 1930s, op. cit., 2006, p. 54. 
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the spirit of the Welfare State. When these artists insist on the irreversible break with the 
1930s, they were already part of the reconstruction discourse which considered the war 

as a kind of temporal accelerator, having opened a breach between the new times 

and the threatening era that directly preceded them. The unintended fruit of a policy aimed at 
to promote popular culture, the hybridization of artistic forms is manifested in their 
abandonment of traditional techniques in favor of industrial and prefabricated materials 
(metals and plastic). In the emerging consumer society, they emphasize the value 

object of their constructions and reflect on their diffusion through the edition of multiples. 
They develop a dynamic conception of space, both dependent on the effects of 
cinemascope and the popularization of phenomenology. Their open works call 

thus the viewer has a direct interaction. Their interest in mathematics, machines 

or scientific works reflect the trend of an era that places all its hope in 

the development of science and technology. While the government assigns a 

social project to urbanization, their attempts to invest public space through 

exhibitions or collaborations with architects directly contribute to this 

ideology. Here we should cite as an example the exceptionally long participation of 
Pasmore to the Peterlee New Town project which, from a simple aesthetic consultation, was 


develops into a reflection on the reorganization of urban space. 


This stated desire to participate in the reconstruction (both social and physical) is 

nevertheless soon caught up in the old debate on the synthesis of the arts, as evidenced by the 
controversy that accompanies the VIth Congress of the International Union of Architects in 
1961. Among the sixteen artists invited by Théo Crosby to work on the two buildings 
exhibition, John Ernest, Anthony Hill, Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin and Gillian Wise 

stand out through the use of modular elements and prefabricated materials present, by 
elsewhere, in the constructions. Alloway judges Hill's intervention severely, reproaching him for 
"his semi-invisibility" which would result from his too great submission to architecture643 [fig. 
160]. In the exhibition catalogue, the critic is very reserved about the 

becoming a synthesis of the arts and above all concerned with removing any specter from it 
utility: “Considered as an architectural game, the constructed work is close 


more kiosks and screens than the bridges and airship hangars of theory 


si Alloway, “Criticism: Principles” and “Criticism: Performance”, Architectural Design, 


vol. 31, no. 9, September 1961, p. 508. 
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constructivist. Its status is that of an analogue, governed by the aesthetic game [...]. The synthesis 
must be considered outside the trap of monumentality. It exists as a festival, 

like a tea ceremony, like an exhibition, on an occasional basis, as here644. " But can an art form 
that claims a constructivist ancestry exist? 

without claiming a social impact? The answer is more complex than it seems. In 1962, 

Joost Baljeu designs the exhibition “Experimente in Constructie” (Stedelijk Museum 

Amsterdam, May 16 — June 16) as a demonstration of the vitality of a trend that emerged from the 
Stijl, bringing together several generations of international artists: Charles Biederman, John 
Ernest, Jean Gorin, Anthony Hill, Mary Martin, Dick Van Woerkom and Carlos Cairoli. Her 
purpose — the definition of a concrete art, the will to shape the social space of the simple 
single-family home to the entire city — is however far from being unanimous among the 
participants. The English have repeatedly demonstrated their attachment to the traditional notion 
of art and if they occasionally participate in architectural projects, they 

see them more as opportunities than as an end in itself. However, 

when Anthony Hill attempted a definition of constructivism in 1966, while noting that it is 

easier to specify what it was than what it is, it underlines four points of equal importance 


importance: 


"1) Ideological assertions which may include a dialectic resulting from a 


historicist explanation of the evolution of art as well as the opposing view based on the idea 


of discontinuity. 


2) A programmatic approach arising from an ideological basis, concerned with the aspect 


technical and conceptual aspects of the creation of works of art. 


3) A global scientific orientation. 


sce “Regarded as architectural play, the constructed work is closer to aedicules and screens 
than to the bridges and airships hangars of constructivist theory. Their status is that of 
analogues, governed by aesthetic play, of architecture in its non-shelter-provision aspect [...] 
Synthesis needs to be seen apart from the trap of monumentality. It exists as a festival, as a tea 
ceremony, as an exhibition, on an occasional basis, as here. » Lawrence Alloway, 

Introduction to the catalog of the exhibition of the 6th Congress of the International Union 

of Architects reprinted in Lawrence Alloway, “Criticism”, op. cit. 
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4) A social ethic that could be described as “abstract art plus social consciousness” — revolutionary 


art for a revolutionary concept of society645. ” 


The book he published the following year Direction in Art Theory and Aesthetics (DATA)646 
similarly seeks to distinguish contemporary trends in constructive art from 

based on contributions from artists and scientists: Joost Baljeu, David Bohm, Eli Bornstein, 
Constant Nieuwenhuis, Yona Friedman, Karl Gerstner, Frank J. Malina, Abraham Moles, 
Molinar, Francois Morellet, Lev Nussberg, Nicolas Schéffer, Luis Tomasello, Gillian Wise, 
Jean-Pierre Yvaral. From his introduction, Hill seeks to identify a common foundation for 

these practices in the idea of a European, scientific and technological art, as well as in the 
redefinition of total art which would no longer be subject to architecture but would take into account 
the visitor's reaction. The message is as much retrospective as prospective (if not more so). 
The affirmation of the essentially European nature of the constructivist phenomenon can 

thus be understood as an act of resistance in an artistic landscape dominated by 

United States or as the observation of its inability to establish itself on American soil. Designed 
based on the Circle model , to which the artist explicitly refers in his foreword, 

DATA cannot shake off a certain nostalgia. It is as if the horizon of 


Constructivism could only open onto a past that was both glorious and utopian, or more 


me “1) Ideological contentions, which may include dialectics giving an historicist account of 


the evolution of art as well as the opposing view based on the idea of discontinuity. 

2) A programmatic approach, arising out of an ideological basis, concerned with technical and 
conceptual aspect in the making of art works. 

3) An overall scientific orientation. 

4) A social ethic that could be described as ‘abstract art plus social conscience' —a 
revolutionary art for a revolutionary concept of society. » Anthony Hill, “Constructivism the 
European phenomenon”, Studio International, vol 171, n°876, April 1966, p. 142. 

66 Anthony Hill, Direction in Art Theory and Aesthetics (DATA), London: Faber, 1967. 
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precisely, to take up the analysis of modernism set out by Walter Benjamin in his 
book on The Passages, as if its representation could only refer to something that is at once 


new, already over and eternally similar647. 


ae! We refer here to Theodor W. Adorno's analysis of Benjamin's Passages project. 
in Theodor W. Adorno, “Introduction to the Writings of Benjamin” (1955), On Walter 
Benjamin, Rolf Tiedemann (ed.), translated by Christophe David, Paris: Editions Allia, p. 37. 
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London, May 1-4. 


1954 


Cubism, Abstractionism, Sur-Realism, Formalism* (among the participants: Adams, Heath, K. Martin, Pasmore), 
Redfern Gallery, London, April 13-May 8. 


Artist v. Machine (Adams, Ernest, Heath, Hill, Mc Hale, Gilbert, K. and M. Martin, Pasmore, Weeks), Building 
Centre, London, May 19-June 9. 


1955 


Nine Abstract Artists* (Adams, Frost, Heath, Hill, Hilton, K. and M. Martin, Pasmore, Scott), Redfern Gallery, 
London, January 11-29. 
The exhibition is accompanied by a leaflet with an unsigned introduction attributed to A. Hill. 


In advance of the exhibition, in November 1954, Lawrence Alloway (ed.), Nine Abstract Artists: Their Work and 
Theory, London: Tiranti. 


Measurement and Proportion* (Buchanan, Carter, Clough, Cohen, Coldstream, Dolan, Forge, Froy, George, Hill, 
Heath, Hoyland, K. and M. Martin, Moss, Pasmore, Seabrooke, Symons, Townsend, Uglow, Wilde, Williams), 
curators A. Heath and A. Forge, AIA Gallery, London, May 10-29. 


1956 


This is Tomorrow* (Group 1: Crosby Facetti, Turnbull, White; Group 2: Hamilton, McHale, Voeckler; Group 3: 
Catleugh, Hull, Thornston; Group 4: A. and S. Jackson, Scanavino; Group 5: Hill, Ernest, Williams; Group 6: 
Henderson, Paolizzi, Smithson; Group 7: Pasmore, Goldfinger, Phillips; Group 8: Matthews, Pine, Stirling; Group 
9: Weeks, K. and M. Martin; Group 10: Adams, Carter, Newby, Wilson; Group 11: Heath, Weeks; Group 12: 
Holroyd, del Renzio, Alloway), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 9 August-9 September. 


1957 


Statements: A Review of British Abstract Art in 1956* (Adams, Blow, Cordell, Davie, Feiler, Forrester, Frost, Gear, 
Heath, Hepworth, Heron, Hill, Hilton, Hull, Kinley, K. and M. Martin, Moynihan , Nicholson, Pasmore, Winter), ICA, 
London, January 16-February 16. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57* (exhibitors included representatives of geometric abstraction: Adams, 
Ernest, Heath, Hepworth, Hill, K. and M. Martin, Mc Hale, Nicholson, Pasmore, Stroud), curator L. Alloway, O'Hana 
Gallery, London, 6-21 December. 


Alongside the exhibition catalogue, the 3rd issue of Broadsheet magazine has been published. 
(article A. Hill, K. Martin). 
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1960 


Konkrete Kunst* (artists featured include Hill, K. and M. Martin, Pasmore), curator M. Bill, Helmhaus Museum, 
Zurich (Switzerland), June 8-August 14. 


1961 


Construction: England 1950-1960* (Burt, Carruthers, Campbell, Eliott, Ernest, Gilbert, Hill, Hudson, Letts, K. and 
M. Martin, Mc Hale, Mouchos, Pasmore, Stroud, Wall, Welch, Williams, Wise) , Drian Gallery, London, January 11- 


February 4. 


6th Congress of the International Union of Architects* (speakers included: Ernest, Hill, K. and M. Martin, Wise), 
South Bank, London, 3-7 July. 


British Constructivist Art* (Ernest, Gilbert, Hill, K. and M. Martin, Pasmore), exhibition organized by the ICA, touring 
provided by “The American Federation of Art’, October 1961-October 1962. 


The Arts Council would organise a variation of this exhibition under the title Construction: England (Ernest, Evans, 
Hill, Jones, Lowe, K. and M. Martin, Pasmore, Rugg, Wise) and shown at various stations in England in 1963. 
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Appendix 2: Selection of exhibitions by artists up to 1961 


Robert Adams 
(October 5, 1917, Far Cotton, Northampton — April 5, 1984, Great Maplestead, Essex) 


1947 

Solo exhibition, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, 25 November-3 January 1948. 

1949 

Solo exhibition, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, April. 

Personal exhibition, Galerie Jeanne Bucher, Paris, June. 

Group exhibition, Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street Galleries, London, December. 


London Group Exhibition, Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, London, 20 
December 1949-17 January 1950. 


1950 


London-Paris, New Trends in Painting and Sculpture, ICA, New Burlington Galleries, March-April. 


Solo exhibition, Passedoit Gallery, New York (New York), April. 


International Open Air Exhibition of Sculpture 1900-1950, Middelheim Park, Antwerp (Belgium), July-September. 


1951 


London Group Exhibition of Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, London, 
February-3 March. 


Festival of Britain, South Bank, London, May-September (Arts Council 
commission: Apocalyptic Figure). 


Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles, AlA Gallery, London, May 22-June 11. 
Solo exhibition, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, July. 
British Abstract Art, curated by A. Hill, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, August. 


London Group Exhibition, Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, London, November. 
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Young Sculptors, \CA London, 31 December 1951-3 February 1952. 

1952 

Adams, Blow, Paolozzi, Pasmore, Galleria Origine, Rome (Italy), March 8-31. 

1st Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 21-23 March 

New Aspects of British Sculpture, British Pavilion, XXVI Biennale (Armitage, Butler, Chadwick, Clarke, 
Meadows, Moore, Paolozzi, Turnbull), Venice (Italy), June 14-October 19. 


2nd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 11-14 July. 


London Group Annual Exhibition, New Burlington Galleries, London, 25 October-22 November. 


1953 


Robert Adams, William Gear, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, March-April. 


3rd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, May 1-4. 


2nd Sculpture Biennale, Middelheim Park, Antwerp (Belgium), June 20-September 30. 
1954 

Solo exhibition, Victor Waddington Gallery, Dublin (Ireland), May 12-22. 

Artist v. Machine, Building Centre, London, 19 May-9 June. 

3rd LCC International Exhibition of Sculpture in the Open-Air, Holland Park, London, 
May-September. 


1955 


Nine Abstract Artists, Redfern Gallery, London, January 11-29. 

1956 

Robert Adams, William Gear, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, February. 
Abstracts, Hatton Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, June 2-16. 


This is Tomorrow (Group 10: Adams, Carter, Newby, Wilson), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, August 
9-September 9. 


1957 


Statements: A Review of British Abstract Art in 1956, ICA, London, 6 January-16 February. 
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Solo exhibition, Galerie Parnass, Wuppertal (Germany), April. 
(Roaming in Dortmund, Bonn, Dusseldorf). 


Sculpture 1850-1950, 4th LCC sculpture exhibition, Holland Park, London, May-September. 
Ten Young British Sculptors, |V Biennale, Sao Paulo (Brazil), September 22-December 30. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57, curated by L. Alloway, O'Hana Gallery, London, 6-21 
December. 


1958 
Robert Adams, William Gear, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, 4 February-1 March. 
AIA 25, RBA Galleries, London, March 28-April 23. 


Carnegie International Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
December 1958-January 1959. 


1959 


5th Sculpture Biennale, Middelheim Park, Antwerp (Belgium), May 3-September 30. 


International collaboration between artists and architects in the creation of the new opera and theatre in 


Gelsenkirchen, Galerie Iris Clert, Paris, 29 May-June. 


1960 


5th LCC Exhibition of Sculpture in the open-air, Battersea Park, London, May-September. 


Robert Adams, Pierre Courtin, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London. 


John Ernest (May 
6, 1922, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - July 21, 1994, Exeter). 


1954 


Artist v. Machine, Building Centre, London, 19 May-9 June. 
1956 


This is Tomorrow (Group 5: Hill, Ernest, Williams), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 9 August-9 
September. 


1957 


Abstract, AlA Gallery, London, May 6-26. 
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Pictures without Paint, AlA Gallery, London, November 6-30. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57, curated by L. Alloway, O'Hana Gallery, London, 6-21 
December. 


1961 
Construction: England 1950-1960, Drian Gallery, London, January 11-February 4 
6th Congress of the International Union of Architects, South Bank, London, 3-7 July 


British Constructivist Art, exhibition organized by the ICA, touring provided by “The American 
Federation of Art”, October 1961-October 1962. 


Adrian Heath (June 
23, 1920, Maymyo, Burma — September 15, 1992, France) 


1948 


Personal exhibition, Museum of Painting, Carcassonne. February 21-March 15. 
1949 
Summer exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 30 June-1 October 


London Group Exhibition, Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington 
Galleries, December 20, 1949-January 17, 1950 


1950 


Summer Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, June-September. 


1951 


London Group Exhibition of Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, 
London, February-3 March. 


Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles, AlA Gallery, London, May 22-June 11. 
Summer exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, July-August 
British Abstract Art, curated by A. Hill, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, August. 


London Group Exhibition, Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, 
London, November. 
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1952 


1st Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 21-23 March 


Abstract, Penwith Gallery, St Ives, spring. 
Summer Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 3 July-31 August. 


2nd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 11-14 July 


New Realities Fair, Palais de Tokyo, Paris, July-August. 
London Group, New Burlington Galleries, October 25-November 12. 


The Mirror and the Square, organized by the AIA, New Burlington Galleries, London, 2-20 December. 


1953 


3rd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, May 1-4. 


Coronation Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 28 May-25 July. 

Solo exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 10 September-3 October. 

London Group Annual Exhibition, New Burlington Galleries, London, November 3-28. 

1954 

Cubism, Abstractionism, Sur-Realism, Formalism, Redfern Gallery, London, April 13-May 8. 
Artist v. Machine, Building Centre, London, 19 May-9 June. 

Collages and Objects, |CA, October 13-November 20. 

Group exhibition, AIA Gallery, London, 20 October-9 November. 


London Group Annual Exhibition, New Burlington Galleries, London, 6 November-4 
December. 


1955 


Nine Abstract Artists, Redfern Gallery, London January 11-29. 


Measurement and Proportion, curators Adrian Heath and Andrew Forge, AIA Gallery, London, May 10-29. 


Summer Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 7 July-27 August. 
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Contemporary Painting, Sculpture and Crafts, Leeds City Art Gallery, November 30- 
December 31. 


1956 


Group exhibition, AIA Gallery, January 25-February 14. 

Solo exhibition, Symon Quinn Gallery, Huddersfield, February. 

London Group, Annual Exhibition, New Burlington Galleries, London, April 14-May 4. 
Summer Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, 5 July-1 September. 


This is Tomorrow (Group 11 Heath, Weeks), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, August 9-September 
9. 


Vision and Reality, Wakefield City Art Gallery, September 28-October 27. 

1957 

Statements: A Review of British Abstract Art in 1956, ICA, London, 16 January-16 February. 
Metavisual, Tachiste, Abstract, Redfern Gallery, London, April 4-May 6. 

Abstract, AIA Gallery, London, May 6-26. 

Summer Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 9 July - 31 August. 

Solo exhibition, Lords Gallery, St Johns Wood, London, 15 October — 9 November. 

Pictures without Paint, AlA Gallery, London, November 6-30. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57, curated by L. Alloway, O'Hana Gallery, London, 6-21 
December. 


1958 
AIA 25, RBA Galleries, London, March 28 - April 23. 


British Abstract Painting, Auckland City Art Gallery, Auckland (New Zealand), May. 


1959 


Solo exhibition, Hanover Gallery, London, 14 January-15 February. 
Konstférening, Gdteborg and De Unga Gallery, Stockholm (Sweden), February 21-March 8. 


Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, AlA Gallery, August 6-September 6. 


1960 


Solo exhibition, Hanover Gallery, London, December 1960—January 1961. 
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1961 


Solo exhibition, Museum am Ostwall, Dortmund (Germany), May 14-June 11. 


Drawing Towards Painting, Leicester City Art, Leicester, 21 October-11 November. 


Anthony Hill 


(April 4, 1930, London) 


1950 


Aspects of British Art, \CA, London, 13 December 1950-12 January 1951. 


1951 


London Group Exhibition of Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, 
London, February-3 March. 


Abstract Paintings, Sculptures and Mobiles AlA Gallery, London, May 22-June 11. 


British Abstract Art, curated by A. Hill, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, August. 


1952 


1st Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 21-23 March. 
2nd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 11-14 July. 


7th New Realities Exhibition, Palais de Tokyo, Paris, July-August. 


The Mirror and the Square, organized by the AIA, New Burlington Galleries, December 2-20. 


1953 


3rd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, May 1-4. 


1954 


Artist v. Machine, Building Centre, London, 19 May-9 June. 


Collages and Objects, curated by L. Alloway and J. McHale, ICA, London, 13 October-9 
June. 
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1955 


Nine Abstract Artists, Redfern Gallery, London, January 11-29. 


Measurement and Proportion, curators Adrian Heath and Andrew Forge, AIA Gallery, London, 
May 10-29. 


1956 
Aspect of Contemporary English Painting, Parsons Gallery, London, January 2-27 


This is Tomorrow (Group 5: Hill, Ernest, Williams), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 9 August-9 
September. 


Recent Abstract painting, Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester, December 3-20. 

1957 

Statements: A Review of British Abstract Art in 1956, ICA, London, 16 January-16 February. 
Fifty years of abstract painting, Galerie Creuse, Paris, March. 

Abstract, AlA Gallery, London, May 6-26. 

Living Art, Lords Gallery, London, July 23- September 1. 

Pictures without Paint, AIA Gallery, London, November 6-30. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57, curated by L. Alloway, O'Hana Gallery, London, 6-21 
December. 


1958 


Solo exhibition, Recent Constructions, |\CA, London, 12 February-18 March. 

1959 

Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, AlA Gallery. August 6-September 6. 

1960 

Konkrete Kunst, curator M. Bill, Helmhaus Museum, Zurich (Switzerland), June 8-August 14. 
1961 

Construction: England 1950-1960, Drian Gallery, London, January 11-February 4. 

6th Congress of the International Union of Architects, South Bank, London, 3-7 July. 


British Constructivist Art, exhibition organized by the ICA, touring provided by “The American 
Federation of Art”, October 1961-October 1962. 
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Kenneth Martin 


(April 12, 1905, Sheffield - November 18, 1984, London) 


(Exhibited regularly at the AIA from 1934, and at the London Group from 1936). 


1943 


Group exhibition, Leicester Galleries, London, March 


1946 


Solo exhibition, Leicester Galleries, London. 


1950 


Group exhibition (Early Abstractions), Leicester Galleries, London, July 


1951 


Group exhibition, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, February 
Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles, AlA Gallery, London, May 22-June 11. 
British Abstract Art, curated by A. Hill, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, August. 


London Group, New Burlington Galleries, London, November. 


1952 


1st Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 21-23 March 


2nd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 11-14 July 


The Mirror and the Square, organized by the AIA, New Burlington Galleries, December 2-20. 


1953 


3rd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, May 1-4. 


Mobile exhibition, Whittington Hospital, Highgate, 25 September-15 October. 


1954 


Reliefs and Mobiles (with Mary Martin), Heffer Gallery, Cambridge, April 21-May 15. 


Artist v. Machine, Building Centre, London, 19 May-9 June. 
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1955 


Nine Abstract Artists, Redfern Gallery, London January 11-29. 


Measurement and Proportion, curators Adrian Heath and Andrew Forge, AIA Gallery, London, May 
10-29. 


1956 

Group exhibition, AIA Gallery, January 25-February 14. 

Abstracts, Hatton Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, June 2-16. 
Contemporary Sculpture, Hanover Gallery, London, July-September. 


This is Tomorrow (Group 9: Weeks, K. and M. Martin), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 9 August-9 
September. 


1957 
Statements: A Review of British Abstract Art in 1956, |CA, London, 16 January-16 February. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57, curated by L. Alloway, O'Hana Gallery, London, 6-21 
December. 


1958 

AIA 25, RBA Galleries, London. 28 March-23 April. 

1959 

Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, AIA Gallery, August 6-September 6. 

1960 

Konkrete Kunst, curator M. Bill, Helmhaus Museum, Zurich (Switzerland), June 8-August 14. 
Essays in Movement, (with Mary Martin), ICA, London, 9 June-2 July. 

1961 

Construction: England 1950-1960, Drian Gallery, London, January 11-February 4. 
Bewogen Beweging, Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam (Netherlands), March 10-April 17. 
Rorelse i Konsten, Moderna Museet, Stockholm (Sweden), May 17 — September 3. 
6th Congress of the International Union of Architects, South Bank, London, 3-7 July. 


British Constructivist Art, exhibition organized by the ICA, touring provided by “The American 
Federation of Art’, October 1961-October 1962. 
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Mary Martin 


(January 16, 1907, Folkstone - October 9, 1960, London). 


1937 


1937 Exhibition - Unity of Artists for Peace, Democracy and Cultural Development, AIA, 41 Grosvenor 
Square, London, April-May. 


1942 
AIA Group Exhibition, RBA Galleries, February. 


1949 


London Group Exhibition, Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, 20 
December 1949-17 January 1950. 


1951 

Group exhibition, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, February 

Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles, AlA Gallery, London, May 22-June 11. 
British Abstract Art, curated by A. Hill, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, August. 


London Group Exhibition, Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, London, 
November. 


1952 


2nd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 11-14 July 


The Mirror and the Square, organized by the AIA, New Burlington Galleries, December 2-20. 


1953 


3rd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, May 1-4. 


New Trends in English Sculpture, Heffer Gallery, Cambridge, October. 


1954 


Reliefs and Mobiles (with Kenneth Martin), Heffer Gallery, Cambridge, April 21-May 15. 


Artist v. Machine, Building Centre, London, 19 May-9 June. 
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1955 


Nine Abstract Artists, Redfern Gallery, London January 11-29. 


Measurement and Proportion, curators Adrian Heath and Andrew Forge, AIA Gallery, London, May 
10-29. 


1956 
Abstracts, Hatton Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, June 2-16. 
Contemporary Sculpture, Hanover Gallery, London, July-September. 


This is Tomorrow (Group 9: Weeks, K. and M. Martin), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 9 August-9 
September. 


1957 

Statements: A Review of British Abstract Art in 1956, |CA, London, 16 January-16 February. 
Abstract, AlA Gallery, London, May 6-26. 

Summer Exhibition, AlA Gallery, London, August-September. 

Pictures without Paint, AlA Gallery, London, November 6-30. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57, curated by L. Alloway, O'Hana Gallery, London, 6-21 
December. 


1958 

AIA 25, RBA Galleries, London, March 28-April 23. 

1959 

Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, AIA Gallery, August 6-September 6. 

1960 

Konkrete Kunst, curator M. Bill, Helmhaus Museum, Zurich (Switzerland), June 8-August 14. 


Essays in Movement, (with Kenneth Martin), ICA, London, 9 June-2 July. 
1961 


Construction: England 1950-1960, Drian Gallery, London, January 11-February 4. 
Bewogen Beweging, Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam (Netherlands) March 10-April 17. 
Rorelse i Konsten, Moderna Museet, Stockholm (Sweden), May 17 — September 3. 
6th Congress of the International Union of Architects, South Bank, London, 3-7 July. 


British Constructivist Art, exhibition organized by the ICA, touring provided by “The 
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American Federation of Art, October 1961-October 1962. 


Victor Pasmore 


(December 3, 1908, Chelsham - January 23, 1998, Malta). 


1930 


XVII Artists, Zwemmer Gallery, London. 


28th London Group, New Burlingon Galleries, London, October. 


1931 


XVII Artists, Zwemmer Gallery, London. 


1933 


Solo exhibition, London Artists Association, Cooling Galleries, London, October-November. 


1934 


Objective Abstractions, Zwemmer Gallery, London, March 20 to April 14. 


32nd Exhibition of the London Group, New Burlington Galleries, London, November 12-30. 


1938 


Fifteen Paintings of London, curated by Graham Bell, Storran Gallery, London, October. 


1939 


Paraphrases, Storran Gallery, London, February-March. 


1940 


Solo exhibition, Wildenstein Gallery, June. 


1941 


Exhibition of Paintings by Members of the Euston Road Group, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, May- 
June. 


1943 


Solo exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, February-March. 
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1947 


Solo exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 27 November-27 December. 


1948 


The Euston Road School and Others, curator William Townsend, Wakefield City Art Gallery, 
Wakefield, 8 May-12 June. 

A travelling version of the exhibition is being taken up by the Arts Council. 

London Group Exhibition, Academy Hall, London, 21 May-6 June. 

Solo exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 30 November-31 December. 

1949 


Solo exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 3-26 November. 


London Group Exhibition of Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, 20 
December 1949-17 January 1950. 


1950 
Spring exhibition, Penwith Gallery, St Ives, spring. 
Society of Mural Painters, New Burlington Gardens, April 18-May 10. 


Pittsburgh International Exhibition of Paintings, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 
19-December 21. 


Solo exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 12 December-6 January 1951. 
Aspects of British Art, \CA, London, 13 December 1950-12 January 1951. 


1951 


London Group Exhibition of Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, 
London, February-3 March. 


Sixty paintings for ‘51, Arts Council (travelling exhibition), New Burlington Galleries, London, April. 
British Painting, 1925-50, First Anthology, Arts Council, New Burlington Galleries, London, May 1 
-June 9, 1951 (roaming Manchester City Art Gallery. 


Festival of Britain, South Bank, London, May-September (Arts Council commission: Regatta 
Restaurant mural). 


Abstract Paintings, Sculptures and Mobiles, AlA Gallery, London, May 22-June 11. 


British Painting 1925-50, Second Anthology, Arts Council, New Burlington Galleries, London, June- 
July 1951. (Itinerant Manchester City Art) 
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Summer Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, July-August. 


Ten Decades, a Review of English Taste, 1851-1951, Festival exhibition, ICA, Galleries of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, London, August 10-September 27. 


British Abstract Art, curated by A. Hill, Gimpel Fils Gallery, London, August. 


London Group Exhibition, Contemporary Drawing Painting Sculpture, New Burlington Galleries, London, November. 


1952 


Adams, Blow, Paolozzi, Pasmore, Galleria Origine, Rome (Italy), March 8-31. 


1st Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 21-23 March. 


Victor Pasmore, Recent Works, Redfern Gallery, London, May 1-31 


2nd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's Studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, 11-14 July. 


Summer exhibition, Penwith Gallery, Saint lves, summer. 


London Group Annual Exhibition, New Burlington Galleries, London, 25 October-22 
November. 


The Mirror and the Square, organized by the AIA, New Burlington Galleries, December 2-20. 


1953 


Drawings for Pictures, Arts Council (travelling exhibition), Arts Council Gallery, London, February-March. 


3rd Weekend Exhibition at Adrian Heath's studio, 22 Fitzroy Street, London, May 1-4. 


Space in Colour, Hanover Gallery, London, 7 July-7 August. 

Coronation Exhibition, Penwith Gallery, Saint lves, summer. 

1954 

Retrospective exhibition, Paintings and constructions 1944-54, ICA, March-May. 
Artist v. Machine, Building Centre, London, 19 May-9 June. 

1955 

Nine Abstract Artists, Redfern Gallery, London January 11-29. 


Retrospective exhibition, Selected Works, 1926-54, Arts Council Gallery, Cambridge, February-March. 
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Measurement and Proportion, curators Adrian Heath and Andrew Forge, AIA Gallery, London, 
May 10-29. 


Solo exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 2-25 June. 

1956 

London Group Annual Exhibition, RBA Galleries, London, April 14-May 4. 
Abstracts, Hatton Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, June 2-16. 


This is Tomorrow (Group 7: Pasmore, Goldfinger, Phillips), Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 
August 9-September 9. 


Masters of British Painting 1800-1950, Museum of Modern Art, New York, October 1 -December 
2 (roaming City Art Museum, Saint Louis (Missouri); California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco (California)). 

Abstracts, Austen Hayes Gallery, York, November 27-December 24. 

Recent Abstract Painting, Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester, December 3-20. 

1957 

Statements: A Review of British Abstract Art in 1956, \CA, London, 6 January-16 February. 
Metavisual, Tachiste, Abstract, Redfern Gallery, London, April 4-May 6. 


Abstract, AlA Gallery, London, May 6-26. 


An Exhibit, environmental exhibition, with Richard Hamilton, Hatton Gallery, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 3-19 June (Subsequently shown at the ICA, London, 13-24 August). 


Summer Exhibition, Redfern Gallery, London, 9 July-31 August. 
Summer Exhibition, AIA Gallery, London, August-September. 
Pictures without Paint, AlA Gallery, London, November 6-30. 


1st John Moores Liverpool Exhibition, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, November-January 
1958. 


Dimensions, British Abstract Art 1948-57, curated by L. Alloway, O'Hana Gallery, London, 6-21 
December. 


1958 
London Group Annual Exhibition, RBA Galleries, London, 18 January-7 February. 
Art, Machine and Environment, Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, February. 


Three masters of modern British painting: Sir Matthew Smith, Victor Pasmore, Francis Bacon, 
Arts Council, Victoria Art Gallery Bath, May 24-June 7. (Roaming: Carlisle Art 
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Gallery, Shrewsbury Art Gallery, Bournemouth College of Art, Manchester City Art Gallery, 
Cheltenham Art Gallery). 


Basic Forms, O'Hana Gallery, London, 29 September-18 October. 

1959 

London Group Annual Exhibition, RBA Galleries, London, April 18-May 8. 
The Developing Process, |CA London, April 29-May 


The 5th International Art Exhibition, Metropolitan Art Gallery, Tokyo (Japan), May-June 1959. 
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Works for Venice Biennale, Hatton Gallery, London, May. 
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Chapter 1: Objective Abstractions 


Fig 1 
Victor Pasmore 


Landscape with Cows, 1926 
Oil on wood 


33.5 x 46 cm 
Private collection 


Victor Pasmore 
Farleigh Church in Spring, 1926 
Oil on wood 


30.5 x 40.5 cm 
Pasmore Estate 


Fig 2 
Victor Pasmore 


Woods at Farleigh, 1926 Oil 
on wood 30.5 x 


40.5 cm Anc. coll. 
Winifred Pasmore 


Fig 4 
Victor Pasmore 


Still Life with Vases, 1928 
Oil on wood 


46 x 60 cm 
Private collection 


Fig 5 
Victor Pasmore 


The Bradman Still Life, 1929 
Oil on canvas 


46.3 X 55.8 cm 
City Art Gallery, Leeds 
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Victor Pasmore 
Sea Front, 1932 Oil 
on canvas 17.7 


x 25.3 cm Anc. 
coll. Winifred Pasmore 


Fig 6a 

Charles Conder 

Windy Day at Brighton, c. 1904-1905 Tate 
Collection, London 


Fig 7 

Victor Pasmore 
Still Life, 1931-1932 
Oil on canvas 

61 x 76 cm 
Pasmore Estate 


Fig 8a 

Frank Bramley 

A Hopeless Dawn, 1888 
Tate Collection, London 


Fig 7a 

Georges Braque 

Guitar and Pitcher, 1927 

Tate Collection (formerly Stoop collection), London 


Fig 8b 
Edouard Manet 


Lunch on the Grass, 1863 
Orsay Museum, Paris 
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Fig 9 
Victor Pasmore 


Window Scene — Dieppe, 1932 Oil 
on canvas 50.8 


x 61 cm Location 
unknown (formerly John 


Nicholls collection) 


Fig 10 

Graham Bell 

Painting (Objective Abstraction), 1934 Now 
Destroyed 


Fig 12 

Rodrigo Moynihan 

Painting (Objective Abstraction), 1933 
Private collection 


Fig 9a 
Henri Matisse 


Interior in Collioure (La Sieste), 1905 
Werner and Gabrielle Merzbacher Collection 


Fig 11 

Geoffrey Tibble 

Painting (Objective Abstraction), 1934 
Now Destroyed 


Fig 13 
Ben Nicholson 


White Relief (Circle and Square), 1934 
Private collection 
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Fig 14 
Victor Pasmore 


Window, Finsbury Park 1933 


Oil on canvas 55 
x 69.5 cm 
Department of 


Environment, 
London 
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Chapter 2: Euston Road School, a new objectivity? 


Fig 15 
Victor Pasmore 


Fig 15a 
Pierre Bonnard 


The Table, 1925 
Tate Collection, London 


Tea garden, 1935 
Oil on canvas 


45.7 x 61 cm 
Bury Art Gallery Museum 


Fig 16 
Victor Pasmore 


The Red Tablecloth, 1936 Oil 
on canvas 63.5 


x 76 cm Anc. 
coll. Sir Kenneth Clark 


Fig 17 
Victor Pasmore 


The Dining Car, 1937 
Oil on canvas 


Victor Pasmore 


Interior with Wooden Chairs, c. 1937 Oil on 


25.5 x 30.5 cm 

Samuel Carr Collection canvas (sketch) 30.5 x 23 cm 
Jacob Rothschild 
Collection 
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Fig 19 
Claude Rogers 


Boys at Dinner (Study), c. 1934 
Location unknown 


Fig 20 

Victor Pasmore 

Parisian Café, 1936-1937 
Oil on canvas 

72.5 x 92 cm 

Manchester City Art Gallery 


Fig 21 
William Coldstream 


Man with a Beard, 1939 
Tate Collection, London 


Fig 22 
Victor Pasmore 


Girl with a Handbag, 1938 
Oil on canvas 
76 x 51cm 


Leeds City Art Gallery 
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Fig 23 

Victor Pasmore The 

Striped Dress, Artist and Model c. 1939 Oil on canvas 
51 x 61 cm Private 

collection 


Fig 24 
Victor Pasmore 


Lamplight, 1941 

Oil on canvas 

63.5 x 76.2 

Tate Collection, London 
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Victor Pasmore Fig 26 


The Thames at Chiswick, 1943 Victor Pasmore 

Oil on plywood 87 x Study of the Antique, 1944-1945 Oil on 
120.5 cm canvas 48.3 x 29 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa cm Anc. coll. 


Claude Rogers 


Fig 27a 
Paul Cézanne 


Woman with a Coffee Pot, c. 1895 
Musée d'Orsay, Paris 


Fig 27 
Victor Pasmore 


Portrait of a Jewish Woman, 1943-1945 
Oil on canvas 


50.8 x 40.6 cm 
Tate Collection, London 
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Fig 28 
Victor Pasmore 


The Supper at Emmaeus, 1942-1946 
Oil on canvas 

82 x 111cm 

Former Sir Michael Balcon coll. 


Plate 16 Tne Supper ar Emsagus. 1942-4 


Fig 28a 
Victor Pasmore 


The Supper at Emmaeus (state 1944) 
Clive Bell, Victor Pasmore, Penguin Books, 1945 (pl. 16) 
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Fig 29 
Victor Pasmore 

The Studio of Ingres, 1945-1947 
Oil on canvas 

76.2 x 101.6 cm 

Private collection 


Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres 
The Great Odalisque, 1814 
Louvre Museum, Paris 
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Fig 30 
Victor Pasmore 


The Quiet River, The Thames at Chiswick, 
1943-1944 


Oil on canvas 
76.2 x 101.6 cm 
Tate Collection, London 


Fig 31a 

Joseph Mallord William Turner The 
Evening Star, c. 1830 The 

National Gallery, London 


Fig 31 
Victor Pasmore 


The Evening Star: Effect of Mist, 1946-1947 Oil on 
canvas 76.2 x 


101.6 cm Private 
collection (formerly Coll. Sir Kenneth Clark) 


Fig 32 
Victor Pasmore 
The Thames at Chiswick: Sun Shining 


through the Mist, 1946 -1947 
Oil on canvas 


76.2 X 101.6 cm 
National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne 
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Fig 33 Fig 34 

Victor Pasmore Victor Pasmore 

The Hanging Gardens of Hammersmith: Effect of Riverside Gardens, 1944 
Moonlight, 1944-1947 Oil on canvas 

Oil on canvas 61 x 91.5cm 

76.2 x 101.6 cm Private collection 


Tate Collection, London 


Fig 35a 

Paul Klee 

Burg und Sonne, 1928 GD 

Thompson Collection, Pittsburg (CA), former. 
Coll. Penrose 


Fig 35 
Victor Pasmore 


Square Pattern: Green and Lilac, 1948 
Oil on canvas 


22.8 x 33 cm 
Private collection 
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Conclusion 


Fig 36 

Kenneth Martin 

Self Portrait, c. 1940 Oil 
on wood, 35.6 x 

25.4 cm National 
Portrait Gallery, London 


Fig 37 

Kenneth Martin 
Sunflowers, c. 1946 Oil 
on canvas Estate 

of Kenneth Martin 
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Fig 38 Fig 38 
Mary Martin a Mary Martin 
Still Life with Fruit, 1948 Sketchbook, c. 1948 
Oil on canvas Pencil on paper 
30.5 x 36 cm Estate of Kenneth and Mary Martin 


Private collection 


Fig 38b 

Mary Martin 

Sketchbook, c. 1948 

Pencil on paper 

Estate of Kenneth and Mary Martin 


Fig 39 

Mary Martin 

Houses and Trees, 1949 
Oil on canvas 

76.2 X 45.7 cm 

Estate of Mary Martin 
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Fig 40a 
Kenneth Martin 


Sketchbook c. 1949 Pencil 


on paper Estate of 
Kenneth and Mary Martin 


Fig 40 

Kenneth Martin 

Chalk Farm, 1949 
Lithography 

35.5 X 25cm 

Kenneth Powell Collection 


Fig 40b 
Kenneth Martin 
Sketchbook c.1949 Pencil 


on paper Estate of 
Kenneth and Mary Martin 
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Introduction 


Fig 41 
Adrian Heath 

Roofs of Carcassonne, 1948 
Oil on canvas 


45.7 x 61 cm 
Adrian Heath Estate 


Fig 42 
Adrian Heath 
Roofstops at Hammersmith, 1949 
Oil on canvas 


50.8 X 61 cm 
Adrian Heath Estate 
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Chapter 1: Produce to stop reproducing 


Fig 43 

Victor Pasmore 

Abstract in White Gray and Ocher n°1, 1949 
Pasted papers and pencil on canvas 

50.8 X 40.6 cm 

Tate Collection, London 


vp 


PL eee | RRR Fig 44 
RBS ei es Victor Pasmore 
URS x conte meee ee oa FAY pay ce F , 
§ SS thanena % _* Abstract in White Brown and Ochre, 1949 (from 


its reproduction on the cover of Pasmore's exhibition at the 
Redfern Gallery, 1949) 
Pasted papers and pencil on canvas 


50.8 X 40.6 cm 
John Rake Collection 
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Fig 45 Fig 46 

Victor Pasmore Victor Pasmore 

Abstract in Red, Brown, Olive and Mustard, 1948 Roses in a Jar, 1947 

Oil on canvas Oil on canvas 

45.7 x 38.7 cm 61 x 45.7 cm 

Earl Haig Collection Tate Collection, London 
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Fig 47 Fig 48 

Victor Pasmore Victor Pasmore 

Abstract in Pink, Yellow and Umber, 1949 Abstract in Indian Red, Pink, Olive and Crimson, 1949 Oil on 
Oil and paper glued on canvas canvas 45.5 x 40 

61 x 50.8 cm cm Coll. Earl 

Ferens Art Gallery, Hull Haig 
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Fig 50 
Kenneth Martin 


Abstract Green and Brown, 1949-1950 
Oil on canvas 


40.6 x 35.3 cm 
Kenneth Powell Collection 


Fig 49 

Kenneth Martin 

Collage in Red and Grey, 1950 
Oil on canvas 


51x 40.5 cm 
Kenneth Martin Estate 


Fig 51 
Kenneth Martin 


Abstract Green and Brown (3), c. 1950 Oil on 
canvas 40.8 x 


35.3 cm Estate of 
Kenneth Martin 
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Fig 52 

Mary Martin Adrian Heath 

Square Form, c.1950 Rotating Rectangles, 1949 
(painting now missing) Oil on canvas 

Detail of a photograph from the exhibition 28 x 35.5 cm 

“Abstract Paintings, Sculpture and Mobiles,” Adrian Heath Estate 


AIA Gallery, May 22-June 11, 1951 
Photo prov. Paul Martin 


Fig 54 

Adrian Heath 

Climbing Composition Green and Blue, 1950 
Oil on canvas 


81.5 x 50.6 cm 
Kenneth Powell Collection 
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Fig 55 
Victor Pasmore 
Model for the mural of the Kingston bus depot canteen, 1950 


Collage on wood 
11.4 x 23.5cm 


Private collection 


Fig 56 
Victor Pasmore 


Kingston Bus Depot Canteen Mural, 1950 
(now destroyed) 


Photo Colin Tait, June 1950 
London Transport Museum 


{ye em ] j 
q 
3 } 


October 1949 (concave panel for the Rangitane) 
Oil and graphite on composite 


Fig 56a 
Ben Nicholson 


materials mounted on concave panel 192 x 164 cm 


Private collection 
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Fig 57 

Victor Pasmore 

Porthemeor Beach, St Ives, 1950 
Pen and ink on paper 24.1 

x 28.9 cm 

Tate Collection, London 


Fig 58 

Victor Pasmore 

Spiral Pattern in Green, Purple, 
Blue and Gold: The Coast of the 
Inland Sea, 1950 

Oil on canvas 

81.3 x 100.3 cm 

Tate Collection, London 


Fig 59 

Victor Pasmore 

Abstract in Olive, Brown and 
Indigo (The Indian Man), 1950 
Oil on canvas 

51 x 41.5cm 

Private collection 


Fig 60 

Victor Pasmore 

Spiral Development: ct 4 

The Fiery Sky, 1948 Be (CO 
: ' Hf) 155 

Oil on canvas UG ee é i)) } Dy 

51 x 41.5cm : GF 


DY) FE 
x 


Private collection 
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Fig 61 

Victor Pasmore 

The Waterfall in Black and White, 1951, Ceramic 

mural on the south-east wall of the Regatta restaurant (now 
destroyed) 

9.55 X 8.53 m 

(reproduced in Broadsheet No. 1) 


Fig 62 
Victor Pasmore working on the Waterfall cardboard 
Winter 1950-1951 (Getty Images) 


Victor Pasmore 


The Snowstorm: Spiral Motif in Black and White, 1950-1951 
Oil on canvas 


Fig 63 

Victor Pasmore 

Abstract in Brown, Black and Olive, 1950 
Oil on canvas 

45 x 35.5 cm 

Arts Council Collection, London 


119.5 X152.5 cm 
Arts Council Collection, London 
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Fig 66 
Kenneth Martin 
Fig 65 Untitled, 1951 
Kenneth Martin Oil on wood 
Untitled, c. 1951 Oil Kenneth Martin Estate 
on cardboard and cut-out board 
Estate of 


Kenneth Martin 


Fig 67 ig 68 Fig 69 

Robert Adams, Robert Adams Robert Adams 

Bud, 1947 Seated Figure, 1947 Mother and child, 1947 
Mahogany Oak Marble 

H: 29.2cm H: 26.7 cm H: 15.2 cm 

Location unknown Location unknown Location unknown 
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Fig 70 

Robert Adams 

Tall Figure, 1948-1949 
Chestnut tree 

H: 106.7 cm 

Location unknown 


Fig 70a 

Constantin Brancusi 

The Endless Column |, The Bird in 
Space, 1926 

Photograph of the artist 

Gelatin silver print, 38.2 x 

25.2cm 

National Museum of Modern Art, Paris 


Fig 71a Fig 71 
Pablo Picasso Robert Adams 
Bather and cabin, 1928 Bather with Ball, 1948 
Museum of Modern Art, New York Plaster 

H: 54.6 cm 


Location unknown 
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Fig 72 Fig 73 

Robert Adams Robert Adams 

Mother and Child, 1948 Standing Figure, 1949 
Ink and wash on paper Copper 

34.3 x 24.1 cm H: 103 cm 

Private collection Morris Collection, London 


ho TOR PASMoat: Rectangular Motif Brown and White. rage 


(a. KOWEKT Aas: Phure. bags 


Fig 74 
Herbert Read, Contemporary British Art, London, Penguin Books, 1951, pl 58-59 


Mm Fig 75 

Robert Adams 

Black Forms, c. 1950 

(now missing) 

Detail of the hanging of the exhibition “Abstract paintings, Sculptures and 
Mobiles”, AIA, 1951 

Photo prov. Paul Martin 
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Fig 76 


View of the exhibition “Abstract Paintings, Sculptures and Mobile, Al A Gallery, May 22-June 11, 1951” 


Photo prov. Paul Martin 


Fig 76a 


2 Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles exhibition, A.I.A. Gallery, 
22 May-11 June 1951. 
A: Victor Pasmore, Collage, 1949, paper on board, 232” x 172", 
60.3 X 45.1cm, Ulster Museum; B: Robert Adams, Black Forms, 
untraced; C: Mary Martin, Square Form, untraced; D: Anthony 
Hill, Jeux (fig. 126); E: Kenneth Martin, Painting 1950 (fig. 90); 
F: Barbara Hepworth; G: Adrian Heath, Climbing Composition 
Green and Blue (originally Blue Abstract) (fig. 113); H: Wilhelmina 
Barns-Graham; |: Kenneth Martin; |: Terry Frost, Walk along the 
Quay, private collection; K: Roger Hilton; L: Ben Nicholson; M: 
Ceri Richards; N: Mary Martin, Rectangular Form, untraced; O: 
Adrian Heath, Blue Spiral (fig. 116); P: Donald Hamilton Fraser; 
Q: Raymond Elston, Mobile. 


Diagram of the hanging: Alastair Grieve, Constructed Abstract Art in England after the Second World War, A 
Neglected Avant Garde, New Haven (CT), London, Yale University Press, Paul Mellon Center in British Art, 


2005, p. 
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Fig 77 

Anthony Hill 
Composition, 1950 

Oil on plywood and glued 
papers 57.1 x 


34.3 cm 
Artist's collection 


Fig 77a 

Pablo Picasso 
Head, 1913 
National Gallery of 


Scotland, Edinburgh 
Anc. Roland Penrose 


Collection 


Fig 78 
Anthony Hill 

Frame and String Construction, 1948 
Wood, mirror and string 

36 x 30 x 2.5 cm 

Artist's collection 


Fig 79 

Anthony Hill 

Games, 1951 

Ripolin on cardboard 
76.2 x 64cm 

Artist's collection 
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Fig 80 
Robert Adams 


Pierced Sheet, 1951-1952 
Copper 

28 x 28 cm 

Morris Collection London 


Fig 82 


Fig 83 

Mary Martin 
Columbarium, 1951 
Plaster 

21.5 x 21.5x2.5cm 
Estate of Mary Martin 


Fig 81 
Edouardo Paolozzi 


Table Sculpture (Growth), 1949 Bronze 
83 x 60.5 


x 39 cm National 


Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh 


Kenneth Martin 


Mobile with Dowel Rods, 1951 Wood 


and tinned steel, John 
Weeks Photo Collection. 


prov. Paul Martin 
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Fig 84 

View of the first exhibition in Heath's studio 

(22 Fitzroy Street, London) 21 m — March 23, 1952 

Left to right: Pasmore, Oval Motif in Brown, 

Pink and Ochre No. 1, 1951; Trevor Dannat, Outdoor 

armchair ; Pasmore, White Relief, 1951 

Photography by Trevor Dannatt 


Fig 85 

View of the first exhibition in Heath's studio 

(22 Fitzroy Street, London) March 21 — 23, 1952 
From left to right, Edouardo Paolozzi, Collage and 
ink, Trevor Dannat, Dais ; Kenneth Martin, Mobile 
Reflector, 1952 

Photography by Trevor Dannatt 


First Exhibition at 22 Fitzroy Street. 


Fig 86 


4 On the table: A: Robert Adams, Divided Pillar (fig. 108) and prints and a small 
white relief by Adrian Heath. South wall: B: Anthony Hill, drawing for Paint- 
ing Red and White (fig. 9); C: drawing by Robert Adams; D: Kenneth Martin, 
Print; E: Victor Pasmore, White Relief (fig. 128); F: Victor Pasmore, Abstract in 
Black, White, Grey and Umber (fig. 54); G: Robert Adams, Divided Pillar, elm, 
51”, 127m, private collection, Grieve 110. 


5 West wall: A: Anthony Hill, Composition 1950, 1950, 19>" X 104”, 49.5 X 26.6 
cm, collage, oil on cardboard, private collection; B: Robert Adams, Divided 
Pillar, C: Kenneth Martin, Oval Painting, artist's estate, damaged. 


View of the first exhibition in Heath's studio (22 Fitzroy Street, London) 21-23 March 1952 Photographs 


by Trevor Dannatt Schematic of 


the exhibition: Alastair Grieve, Constructed Abstract Art in England after the Second World War, A Neglected 
Avant Garde, New Haven (CT), London, Yale University Press, Paul Mellon Centre in British Art, 2005, p. 18. 
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Fig 87 


North wall: A: Kenneth Martin, Line in Space (fig. 165); B: Robert Adams, 
Relief, mansonia, 72” X11", 18.5 x 28cm, untraced, Grieve 136; C: Robert 
Adams, Tambourinist, brass, 11", 28cm, untraced, Grieve 90; D: Robert 
Adams, Vertical Construction (fig. 105); E: Victor Pasmore, Collage, untraced; 
F: Robert Adams, Pierced Relief (fig. 220); G: Adrian Heath, Composition 1951 
(fig. 8); H: Kenneth Martin, Lithograph, 13:" x 10%”, 34.3 X 27.4cm, estate of 
Adrian Heath; |: Terry Frost, Painting, destroyed. (The object on the mantel- 
piece is a Chinese stirrup which Heath used as an ashtray.) 


East wall: A: Adrian Heath, Ascending Forms (fig. 122); B: Kenneth Martin, 
White relief with Black, emulsion paint on plywood, 13” x 2%” x #4”, 33 X 55 X 
3.5cm, artist's estate; C: Terry Frost, Painted Relief, board, cardboard, twine, 
oil, 9%” X 182", 24.7 x 47cm, artist's estate; D: Adrian Heath, Composition, 
1952, 16" X12", 40.6 x 30.5cm, Mrs Philip Green collection; E: Trevor Dannatt, 
Terrace Chair; F: Victor Pasmore, Oval Motif in Brown, White, Pink and Ochre 
No. 1 (fig, 85). 


View of the first exhibition in Heath's studio (22 Fitzroy Street, London) 21-23 March 1952 Photograph by Trevor 

Dannatt, and Paul Martin Collection Hanging diagram: Alastair 

Grieve, Constructed Abstract Art in England after the Second World War, A Neglected Avant Garde, New Haven (CT), London, 
Yale University Press, Paul Mellon Centre in British Art, 2005, p. 19. 


Fig 88 

Victor Pasmore 

White Relief, 1951 
Painted 

wood 100.2 x 46.5 cm 
Private collection 


Fig 89 

Victor Pasmore 

Relief painting in White, Black and 
Indian Red, 1951-1952 

Painted wood and 

hardboard 43.8 x 33 cm 

Private collection 
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Fig 90 

Victor Pasmore Fig 90a 

Relief Construction in Black, White, Brown and Silver, 1952 Painted wood, Charles Biederman 

plastic and aluminium Now destroyed. Construction 4/40 (4), wood and glass 
Reproduced in Charles Biederman, Art As 

Reproduced in Lawrence Alloway, ‘Britain New Iron Age’, Art , June-August 1953, Evolution of Visual Knowledge, Red Wing 

News, Cy" py 70: (Minnesota), 1948, Plate 203, p. 605. 


Second Exhibition at 22 Fitzroy Street 


A S 
10 = South wall: A: Anthony Hill, Painting: Red and White (fig. 9); B: Adrian Heath, Linocut, 143” x8", 29.5 x 20.3cm, 


British Museum; C: Robert Adams, White Rectangle (fig. 221); D: Ben Nicholson, October 1951, oil; E: Mary 
E Martin, Grey Relief (fig. 191); F: Barbara Hepworth, Head (wood, string, stone); G: Kenneth Martin, Reflector 
—y Mobile; H: Raymond Elston, Mobile; top right hand corner Kenneth Martin, Line in Space (fig. 165); |: Adrian 
Heath is seated in front. 


\ = 11 West wall: Hanging beneath the window: Sven Blomberg, Composition, untraced; between the windows: Eduardo 
= ; Paolozzi, Drawing, black ink on war surplus paper, untraced. 


Fig 91 

View of the second exhibition in Heath's studio (22 Fitzroy Street, London) 11-14 July 1952 Photographs estate of Adrian 

Heath and Denis Mitchell Diagram of the hanging: Alastair Grieve, 

Constructed Abstract Art in England after the Second World War, A Neglected Avant Garde, New Haven (CT), London, Yale University 
Press, Paul Mellon Centre in British Art, 2005, p. 21. 
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Fig 92 


Second Exhibition at 22 Fitzroy Street. 


North wall: A: Adrian Heath, Pochoir, oil on card, 6” x 4", 15 x 10cm, artist's 
estate; B: Robert Adams, Three Forms (fig. 222); C: Kenneth Martin, Linoprint, 
20” x 302”, 52 x 77.5cm, artist’s estate; D: Terry Frost, February 1951, oil on 
board, 12” x 16”, 30.5 X 40.5cm, private collection; E: Denis Mitchell, Small 
Slate Relief, 53” x 52", 14.3 x 14.5cm, private collection; F: Victor Pasmore, 
Constructed Relief, painted plywood and plastic sheet, untraced; G: Raymond 
Elston, Mobile, untraced. 


North wall and screen: A: Kenneth Martin, Linocut, 174-”, 29.1cm, diameter, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum; B: Robert Adams, Pierced Sheet (fig. 104); C: Robert 
Adams, Linocut; D: Robert Adams, White Collage, 14” x 11%", 35.5 x 30cm, 
artist’s estate; E: Robert Adams, Vertical Construction (fig. 105). 


View of the second exhibition in Heath's studio (22 Fitzroy Street, London) 11-14 July 1952 Photographs estate of 
Adrian Heath Diagram of the hanging: Alastair 
Grieve, Constructed Abstract Art in England after the Second World War, A Neglected Avant Garde, New Haven (CT), London, 
Yale University Press, Paul Mellon Centre in British Art, 2005, p. 22. 


Fig 93 


View of the second exhibition in Heath's studio (22 Fitzroy 


Fig 94 


Street, London) 11-14 July 1952 Photograph estate 
of Adrian Heath From left to right: Pasmore, 

Relief Painting in White, Black and Indian Red, 
Nicholson, Etching 


(formerly coll. Heath), Heath, Rotating Forms, (formerly coll. 


David Brown) 


View of the second exhibition in Heath's studio (22 Fitzroy Street, 
London) 11-14 July 1952 Photograph estate of 

Adrian Heath From left to right: Adrian Heath, 

Composition Blue, Black and Brown (Tate Collection, London), 
Pasmore, Relief Painting in White, Black and Indian Red, 

Robert Adams, Divided Pillar. 
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Chapter 1: Nine Abstract Artists 


Fig 107 

Terry Frost, 

Movement: Green, Black and White, 1951 Oil on 
canvas, 111.5 x 


86.4cm Tate 
Collection Repr. Pl. 


8, in Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, 
Alec Tiranti, 1954. 


Fig 109 

Roger Hilton 

February 1954 Oil 

on canvas 127 x 

101.6 cm Tate 

Collection, London Repr. PI. 

30, in Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, 
London, Alec Tiranti, 1954 


vue 


Fig 108 

William Scott 

Black and White Forms, 1953 Oil on 

canvas, 72.2 x 

91.5cm Hirshhorn 

Museum (Smithsonian) 

Repr. PI. 55, in Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, 
Alec Tiranti, 1954. 


Fig 110 

Victor Pasmore 

Rectangular Motif: Black, White and Maroon No. 2, 1954, Perspex and 
metal 50.8 x 40.7 

cm (Now 

destroyed) 

Repr. PI. 47, in Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, 
Alec Tiranti, 1954. 
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Fig 111 
Mary Martin 

Spiral Movement, 1954 Oil 

on plywood 61 x 61 x 7.6 

cm Arts Council 

Collection, London Repr. Pl. 41, in Nine 


Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, Alec Tiranti, 1954 


Anthony Hill 


Free Orthogonal Composition, 1953 Oil 
painting 124.5 x 96.5 


cm Now destroyed 

Repr. PI. 20, in 

Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and 
Theory, London, Alec Tiranti, 1954 


Fig 112 


Adrian Heath 


Orange, Blue and Grey, 1953 Oil 


on wood 76.2 x 
63 cm Private 


collection Repr. Pl. 17 in 


Fig 114 
Anthony Hill 

Collage, c.1951 

Collaged papers, carbon paper and oil 
67.9 

x 56.5 cm 

Collection of the artist 

Repr. PI. 21, in Nine Abstract Artists, 
Their Work and Theory, London, Alec 
Tiranti, 1954 


Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, 
Alec Tiranti, 1954 


Fig 115 

Anthony Hill 

Loop-Line, 1953 

Photoprint 

50.8 X 40.6 cm 

Collection of the artist 

Repr. PI. 22, in Nine Abstract Artists, 
Their Work and Theory, London, Alec 
Tiranti, 1954 
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Fig 116 Fig 117 

Anthony Hill Anthony Hill 

Orthogonal Composition, 1954 Oil on Progression of Rectangles, 1954-1955 
canvas 137.2 x Plastic on wood 91.5 

61 cm Kenneth x91.5x7cm 

Powell Collection Repr. PI. 25 in Dr. Jeff Amos Collection 


Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, 
Alec Tiranti, 1954 


Fig 118 

Robert Adams 

Pierced/Curved Relief, 1952-1953 African 

wood 18 cm 

long Morris 

Collection, London Repr. Pl. 3 in 

Nine Abstract Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, Alec Tiranti, 
1954 


Fig 119 

Kenneth Martin 

Line in Space, 1951-1952, 

Nickel silver wire and lead shot 20.3 x 28.5 x 17.8 
cm Private collection Repr. 

PI. 33 in Nine Abstract 

Artists, Their Work and Theory, London, Alec Tiranti, 
1954 
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Fig 120 to 122 
Images taken from Lawrence Alloway's article, "Pasmore constructs a 
Relief", Art News, vol. 55, no. 4, summer 1956 


Fig 120 
Pasmore working on a relief composition, summer 1955 


Fig 121 
Side view of the relief finally achieved 


Fig 122 
Two intermediate stages of the 


construction of the relief (summer 1955). 
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Chapter 2: Today is tomorrow 


Each group was 


posters 


and are a clue to 


this is. tomorrow 


(apt 1a peop 


mi vo SBS 


Group |. Designed by Theo Crosby, the 
colours are black, white and red, Printed by 
letterpress 


Group 2. 
colours are black, white and red. 
screened 


Designed by John McHale, the 
Silke 


Oil 


his iS tomorrow 


Seechope ot pele) 


Group 6, Designed by Nigel Henderson. 
Black and white silkscreen with yellow over- 
printing 


Group 4. Designed by Sarah Jackson. Black 
and white photoprint 


this iS tomorrow 


Kenneth Martin, Group 10. 


Group’8. Designed by Richard Matthews. 
Black, whice and red silkscreen 


Group 9%. Designed by 
Black and whice silkscreen 


Fig 123 


The resu 


HhiS 4S TOMOPPOW acme se 


Group 2. Designed by Richard Hamilton, in 
black and white, 
graphic symbols of our time 


Group 5. Designed by John Ernest. 
and whice dyeline print 


Designed by Robert Adams 
and St.John Wilson, Eluepring with coloured 
paper collage 


12 Posters for THIS IS TOMORROW 


asked, to save expense in providing posters, to design and print thirly 
e selection reflects many of the basic attitudes of the artists involved 
anding of the exhibition. 


an und 


ART Ae ters 
| R ir} 
Ls X WA tue 


o meer 
hh 


using a collage of photo- and 
Silkscreened 


Black Group tor Pasmore. 
8 


Vitae ot pale 
mi 
a 
es ' 
ns: ® 
. — | 
i] 


Group 11. Designed by Adrian Heath. Black 
and white silkscreen 


Selection of twelve posters made for the exhibition "This is Tomorrow" and reproduced in Theo Crosby's 
article, "This is Tomorrow", Architectural Design, vol XXVI, no. 9, September 1956, p. 304 (Thirty posters 


were commissioned from the groups participating in the exhibition). 
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Fig 124 (left) 
Excerpt from the film 
Face of Tomorrow 
August 13, 

1956 black and 
white 1mn 36s 
British Pathé 


Fig 125 (right) 
Excerpt from the film 
This is Tomorrow 
October 8, 1956 
Color 1mn 

08s 

British Pathé 
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Fig 127a 
“This is Tomorrow”, Group 2 (Richard 
Hamilton, John Mc Hale, John Voelcker) 


eat Side panel Photo 
Sa a 
en auaic ee prov. Richard Hamilton 
Fig 126 


“This is Tomorrow”, Group 10 (Robert 

Adams, Peter Carter, Frank Newby, Colin Saint John 
Wilson) 

Photo Richard Lannoy 

Reproduced in Lawrence Alloway, “Exhibition “This is 
Tomorrow” London”, Art d'aujourd'hui: art 

and Architecture n°10, November 1956, p.45 


Fig 127 

“This is Tomorrow”, Group 2 (Richard 
Hamilton, John Mc Hale, John 
Voelcker) 

Photo Adrian Flowers 

Reproduced in Lawrence 

Alloway, “Exhibition “This is 
Tomorrow” London”, Art 
daujourd'hui: art et 

Architecture, n°10, November 1956, 
p. 42 
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Fig 128 

“This is Tomorrow”, Group 5 

(Anthony Hill, John Ernest, Denis 
Williams) 

Reproduced in Theo Crosby, “This is 
Tomorrow — Whitechapel Art 

Gallery”, Architectural Design, 

October 1956, Vol XXVI, No. 10, p. 335 


3 Fig 129 
Charles Biederman, Letters on the New 
ny W Art, Red Wing (Min.), 1951, p. 34 
| 
He | tie’ 5 He's i 
Fig 130 


“This is Tomorrow”, Group 11 

(Adrian Heath and John Weeks) 

Reproduced in Theo Crosby, “This is 

Tomorrow — Whitechapel Art Gallery”, 
Architectural Design, October 1956, Vol XXVI, No. 
10, p. 336 


Fig 130a 

“This is Tomorrow”, Group 11 
(Adrian Heath and John Weeks) 
Double page of the This is catalog 
Tomorrow, Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, London, 1956 
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Fig 131 
“This is Tomorrow”, Group 9 (Kenneth 
Martin, Mary Martin, John Weeks) 


Reproduced in Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, 


travelling exhibition, Arts Council, 
1970-1971, London, p. 5 


Fig 131a 


Model for the Group 9 pavilion in the exhibition 


“This is Tomorrow ”, 1956 
Cardboard and painted 
wood 59.5 x 59.5 x 23 
cm Estate of Mary 
Martin. 


Fig 132 

“This is Tomorrow”, Group 6 (Nigel 
Henderson, Edouardo Paolozzi, Alison and 
Peter Smithson) 

Patio and Pavilion 


Photo prov. estate of Nigel 
Henderson 
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Fig 133 

“This is Tomorrow”, 

Group 7 

(Erno Goldfinger, Victor 

Pasmore, Helen Phillips) 

Reproduced in Theo ¥ 
Crosby, Architectural 

Design, vol XXVI, no. 10, 

October 1956, p. 335. 


y 


Fig 133a 

Erno Goldfinger, 

Project for the exhibition 
"This is Tomorrow", 1956 
Felt-tip pen and pencil on 
paper 28.5 x 21.5cm 
Victoria and Albert 


Museum, London 


Fig 134 

‘an Exhibit', view of the installation in 
Newcastle, June 1957 

Left Victor Pasmore, right Richard 
Hamilton Photo prov. 


Richard Hamilton 


ca 
ca 
io | 
ca 
Fig 134a Fig 134b 
“an Exhibit’, view of the installation at the = “This is Tomorrow”, Group 12 
ICA (London), August 1957 (Lawrence Alloway, Geoffrey Holroyd, Tony del Renzio) 
Photo prov. Richard Hamilton One of the paintings made by the Photo 


prov. Geoffrey Holroy group 
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Chapter 3: British Constructivism 


eS Ee SEND _ Fig 135 
» Anthony Hill 
Relief Construction, 1956 
Copper, aluminum, 
plastic 
57.1 x 39.4 x 5.7 cm 
| Artist's collection 


Fig 136 

Anthony Hill 

Relief Construction 
(December 1956) 
Aluminum, copper 

and acrylic panel 

= : ~  38.1x 38.1 x 4.1 cm 
Tate Collection, London 


Fig 137 (left) 

Mary Martin 

The Waterfall, 1957 

Brick, stainless steel, painted plaster 
203 x 228.6 x 34.3 

Musgrave Park Hospital, 

Architects Llewyn, Davies, Weeks. 


Fig 137a (below) 
Mary Martin 

The Waterfall, 1957 
Side view 
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| | 
Fig 138 
Mary Martin 
Climbing Form, 1953 White 


painted plywood 81.2 x 50.8 x 7.6 


cm Collection of Mr and 
Mrs Scott Rankine, USA 


Fig 139 Fig 140 

Mary Martin Mary Martin 

Climbing Form, 1954 Climbing Form, 1957 

Plywood and acrylic 55.8 x Wood, stainless steel and perspex 
32.4 x 8.2 cm 40.5 x 7.6 x 7.6 cm 

Estate of Mary Martin Morris Collection, London 


Fig 142 

Mary Martin 

Pierced Relief, c. 1959 
Wood, perspex and formica 
64.5 x 95.5x 15cm 

Estate of Mary Martin 


Fig 141 

Mary Martin 

Black Relief, 1957 

Wood and 

perspex 76.1 x 114.2 x 12.7 
Tate Collection, London 
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Victor Pasmore 


Relief, 1957 
Fig 143 
Victor Pasmore Painted 
ood 116.7 
Mobile, 1957 Ww x 7 _ 
Metal 121.9 Stephenson Engineering Building, Durham University, 
Newcastle 


Fairlawn School Lewisham, 


: Architect: Prof. WB Edwards Reproduced 
Architect Peter Moro 


in Lawrence Alloway, “Real Place”, Architectural Design, June 


Reproduced in Lawrence Alloway, “Real Place”, Architectural 
1958, p. 250 


Design, June 1958, p. 250 


Fig 145 
Peter Daniel, Frank Dixon, Victor Pasmore 
Peterlee Town Planning Model, South West Lot, September 1956 


Fig 146 Fig 147 


Peterlee, Avon Road, early 1960s Victor Pasmore 
Abstract in White, Black, Indian and Lilac, 1957 
Painted 


wood 106.7 x 116.8 x 3.2 cm 
CollectionTate, London 
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Fig 148 

Victor Pasmore and Rudolph Williams (architect), 

Model of the Memorial Museum to Enrico Fermi, Fig 149a 

1955-1956 Victor Pasmore 

Not located Model for the Peterlee Pavilion, 1967 


John Pasmore Collection 


Fig 149b 
Le Corbusier 


Punjab and Haryana Assembly Hall, 
Chandigarh, 1955 


Fig 149 
Victor Pasmore and Roy Bolsover (engineer) 
Apollo Pavilion, Peterlee, 1970 


Fig 149c 


Victor Pasmore and Roy Bolsover (engineer) 
Apollo Pavilion, Peterlee, 1970 One Fig 149d 
of the views of Sunny Blunt from the upper level. Victor Pasmore and Roy Bolsover (engineer) 


Apollo Pavilion, Peterlee, 1970 
Upper level south gable side 
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Fig 150 

Victor Pasmore 

Abstract in Black and White, 1957 
Oil and charcoal 

70 x 80 


Fig 151 

Anc. Coll. Dorothy Morland Victor Pasmore 

Point development, 1957-1960 
Oil on chipboard 96.5 

x 71cm 

Location unknown 


Fig 152 
Victor Pasmore, Harry Durell, Theo Marsden, David Thirkettle 
Plan of Oakerside Drive, Sunny Blunt housing estate, Peterlee, after 1962 
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Fig 153 
View of Victor Pasmore's exhibition in the British Pavilion at the Venice Biennale, 1960 


British Council Archives 
Fre aaa 


Fig 154 Fig 155 

Victor Pasmore Victor Pasmore 

Linear Motif in Black and White N°1, 1960 Square Motif-Indian Red No.1 
Oil on wood Oil on wood 

123 x 123 cm 244 x 122 cm 

Private collection Calais, Museum of Fine Arts 
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Fig 156 

Kenneth Martin 

Study (Screw Mobile), 1960 Pencil 
on paper 20.3 x 30.5 

cm Private 


collection. 


Fig 158 
Victor Pasmore and Richard Hamilton talking to students on 


the occasion of the publication of the catalogue 'The 
Developing Process' in 1959 
Tate Archives, London 


John Ernest: Mosaic Reliet-Construction. 1960. 
Fig 157 
John Ernest 
Mosaic Relief-Construction, 1960 
Presented in the exhibition “Construction: England”, 
Drian Galleries, 11 — 31 January 1961 Reproduced in 
Lawrence Alloway, “London Letter”, Art International, 
Vol.5, No.2, March 1961, p. 50. 


Fig 158 
Plates 7 and 8 from the catalog The Developing Process, Work in 
Progress towards a New Foundation of Art Teaching as 
Developed in the Department of Fine Arts, King's College, 
Durham University, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and at Leeds College 
of Art, ICA, London, April 30 - May 23, 1959 
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Fig 160 
6th Congress of the International Union of Architects, 1961 


On the back wall at the top: 
Anthony Hill, 

Wall relief 

Glass, aluminum, asbestolux 2.13 
x 14.63 m 


On the ceiling: 
Kenneth Martin 


Mobile 
Aluminum, asbestolux 
Height: 76 cm; radius: 152.5 cm 


Machine Translated by Google 
Anne MONTFORT 


Reconstruction of an abstraction 


Summary 


Around 1950, London artists — Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Adrian Heath, Anthony Hill — adopted geometric 
abstraction, following the example of Victor Pasmore, famous until then for his figurative painting. Despite a formal 
proximity to Ben Nicholson's neoplasticism, their works belong to another tradition deduced from the School of Paris 
and nourished by English references. 


This group did not define itself against the dominant values of its time, but participated fully in the ideology of 
reconstruction. It gradually distinguished itself from the Saint lves school which had been associated with it to move 
closer to the Independent Group in the mid-1950s. 


In 1957, the art critic Lawrence Alloway saw in this group the advent of a new constructivism free from the architectural 
implications of its historical antecedent. It is, in fact, in the importance given to the physical experience of the work in 
space that these artists manifest their contemporaneity. 


Summary in English 


In the 1950's a group of London artists — Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Adrian Heath and Anthony Hill — adopted a 
geometric abstract art, following the example of Victor Pasmore, famous until then for his figurative painting. Despite 
some formal proximity with Ben Nicholson's Neoplasticism, their works belong to another tradition derived from the 
“School of Paris” with specifically English references. 


The group is not defined as being against the dominant values of its era: it plays a fully-fledged part in the ideology of 
reconstruction. It strayed from the Saint-lves School of painters to which it had been associated, and came closer to 
the Independent Group in the mid 1950's. 


The art critic Lawrence Alloway described it in 1957 as marking the advent of a new Constructivism, free of the 
architectural implications of its historical antecedent. Yet it is in their focus on the physical experience of the work of 
art in space that their contemporaneity is obvious. 


Victor Pasmore, Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Anthony Hill, Adrian Heath, Robert Adams, British Abstraction, British 
Constructivism, concrete art, Constructionism, relief, mobile, Nine Abstract Artists, This is Tomorrow, Euston Road 
School, Objective Abstractions, The Developing Process, Peterlee, Lawrence Alloway, Charles Biederman, 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, Central School of Fine Art, Kings College Durham, John Ernest, Stephen 
Gilbert, Edouardo Paolozzi, Richard Hamilton. 
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